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BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER, 
(Since the collection of Mr. Lanier’s poems in a ¥% 


e this pen- 


ciled draft of a sonnet has been found among nis Tt is not 
known when it was written.) _ 
THROUGH all that year agony of hight 
Unblest of bough or bloom, to where expands 


His wandy circlet with its bladed bands 

Dividing every wind, or loud or light, 

To termless hymns of praise and old despite, 
Yon tall palmetto in the twilight stands, 
Bare Dante of these purgatorial sands 

That glimmer marginal to the monstrous night. 


Comes him a south wind from the scented vine? 
it breathes of Beatrice through all his blades, 
North, East or West, Guelph-wind of Ghibelline, 

’Tis shredded into music down the shades. 
All sea-breaths, land-breaths, systol, diastol, 
Sway, minstrels of that grief-melodious soul. 
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THE WOOD PEWEE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 








‘“* PEER! peer! peer!’’ 

Far and aloof, 

A night of pines beneath, 

And through their crannied roof— 
Keen as a sword from its sheath— 
Lo, the lu..e lingering morning star! 
Aloof and. afar, 

From undiscovered dim, green perch, 
Comes a long note of search,— 
Voice of mystery, 
Voice of warning, 
Crossed with the mere shadow of fear,— 
** Peer! peer! peer!” 


It comes to the ear 
Of the dell-cradled Moraing. 
On her fair hand she props 
Her curl-clustered head 
Whence the unlighted drops 
Of night-dew one by one are shed. 
Still far and near— 
** Peer! pcer! peer!”’ 


She listens warily— 
Falls dreaming for a momeat’s space, 
Then riseth, and, stepping airily, 
Taketh her way apace, — 
The white footed, wonder eyed, balm breathing Morning. 
While alofr, from dim green perch, 
Fainter grows 
To its tremulous close 
That long note of search,— 
Voice of mystery, 
Voice of warning, 
Crossed with the mere shadow of fear,— 
** Peer! peer! peer!” 
New YorK Ciry. 
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A BREATH OF MORN. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





FLow ia upon my soul, oh, wind of morn! 
Touch me with ancient tenderness and faith, 

Thou perfumed waft from fields of blooming corn! 
Woo me, lure me from this poisoned shore of Death. 


I hear fac voices, sweet as flutes, somewhere, 
Calling mento the darkness, aod I know 
Their soft insidious languor on the air 
Comes from the land of burial, damp and low. 


Blow on me, oh, thou current of sweet youth! 
Come back dear days of boyhood and bright dreams: 
Arise again, thou white, clear bloom of truth; 
Babble once more, oh, careless morning streams! 


Kiss me, warm lip; of purity and love; 
Sing to me, lasses fr»m the meadow lands; 
Bind m2 with blossoms from the sacred grove 
Wherein the temple of my childhood staads. 


L2! Lam sick to death of manhodd’s ways, 
And long to be a fighting maa no more; 

No more for me the claaging iron days; 

' So let me live my happy maytime o’er, 
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Blow on me wind, out of the early morn, 
And bear away from me the wear and fret; 
Bring me the peffume of the blooming cora, 
And I will sing through many a springtime yet! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE ORIGIN OF TWO POPULAR POEMS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 











WRITING some time since to Miss Ingelow, I happened 
to ask her some questions about two or three of her best- 
known poems. The raison d’étre of a popular favorite 
is always something pleasant to know, tho sometimes 
the disillusion involved may not be altogether agreeable, 
as in the instance of Browning's ballad ‘‘ How the Good 
News was Brought from Ghent.” Some curious ques- 
tioner wrote to Mr. Browning, asking him to indicate 
the special historical incident to which he referred in 
the poem. Mr. Browning replied that the whole ballad 
was a pure fiction from beginning to end; that once 
traveling on a steamer, for sake of occupation, he jotted 
the poem down on the fly leaf of a book he happened to 
be reading; and that was the whole story. 

Many areader may care to know what was the exact 
origin of that perhaps most popular poem which Mis3 
Ingelow has ever written, “‘ The High-Tide on the Lin- 
colnshire Coast.” This she has given me in her own 
words, which I reproduce below with her permission. 

The other poem, ‘‘ Divided,” opens the first volume of 
verse which Miss Ingelow gave to the public. Its orig- 
inality, fine, quaint finish, and delicate significance, at 
once endeared it to the popular heart. It is this poem, 
I believe, which gave rise, in large measure, to the 
idea, ever since current, that the writer had embodied a 
bit of her own life-story in these verses. I kaow not if 
this be true. The supposition that the hint of a love 
story runs through the versec—a story which ends in the 
dividing of hearts—would hardly seem to have a foun- 
dation, judging from what the author says about it; for 
nothing could ba simpler than the motif of its writing. 
But to return to Miss Ingelow’s letter. She says: 


“ . . . LI am naturally far from objecting to your 
writiog what you have called a ‘semi-critical’ sketch of 
me and my writings, bat no one is s9 stupid as I am in re- 
lating anything which concerns myself; and as to my life, it 
really has no salient features. It has been spent in the 
midst of many friends and relatives, and I have always had 
the usual things t> occupy my time. 

“If however, it is the characteristics of my mind as they 

appear to myself that you want me to tell you of, perhaps I 
can do this to you more easily than I could to some others; 
for Iam sure you sympathiz: with me. You do not expect 
all human creature; to be alike; indeed, you are well aware 
how diverse we are from one another. I have always been 
«and aiways shall be an amateur; because study and delib- 
erate attempt to write, especially to write verse, always 
with me ends in something like failure. Nothing answers 
unless it be spontaneous. 
. * A poem is always something which starts up before the 
mental vision suddenly; and invariably there comes with it 
a snatch of its own peculiar music and cadence. It wants 
translating into words; but in a sense it is finished before 
itis begun. A song, so far as { understand what it is, can- 
not be built up and improved, or even changed much, be- 
cause, tho the beginning may not be perfectly seen, the end 
is always inevitable. ‘ 

***Tcis always interesting,’ you say, ‘ to know the history 
of a poem,’ and you mention several of mine, naming spe- 
cia'ly * Tae High-Tide’ and ‘ Divided.’ [ dwelt during my 
childhood beside the river alluded to in ‘ The High Tide,’ 
within sound of those grand church bells and among wild 
pasture lands. Ships aad tides, shadows and clouds chas 
ing each other over the wide, level fields; storms, floods, 
and multitudes of seamews settling all over the country, 

*were familiar things. We moved away and lived in what 
is thought a more beautiful part of England; but coming 
back years after to visit in Lincolnshire, the beauty and 
p tthos of the plains took hold of me. I thought of them 
after my retura home, and wrote that poem in my London 
beirsom. The well-remembered sound, as of swarms of 
belts, appeared to beat time ia it. 

‘* There was a specially sudden tide at the date mentioned, 
and it broke the sea wall, caused several deaths, and swept 
out some of the flocks to sea. 

** My dearest and best critic did not at all like that poem 
when I read it to her (of course [ had then no idea that it 
would ever be published). 

“* My dear,’ she said, ‘I do not like that; it really is too 
unlike what other people write. [ never saw such a chant 





what people say to cows. It is not in good taste to put the 

word into a rhymed ballad.’ 

“* As to the other poem of which you speak—‘ Divided ’—I 
wrote that nearly thirty years ago. My mother (newly a 
widow) took a house in the country for a few weeks, near 
Ongar, about a mile from where our friends, the Isaac Tay- 
lors, then lived. Passing one day through a field between 
the two houses, I saw a little brook. We paused for some 
reason on its brink, being all on one side of it. It was too 
wide to be crossed, and we did not want to cross; but in 
imagination I followed it up toits source. It was a cause 
of division dowa there, but above it would not be; and I 
naturally appeared to perceive the two children at the 
source, and how it would divide them as they followed it 

It was a symbol of those events in human life which natu- 
rally and inevitably divide. That really is all of the poem. 
It had only to be set down in words, and what little art 
there is in it is mainly within the first few words; for an 
‘empty sky’ is always to my imagination as solemn as it is 
beautiful; and the beginning does not satisfy my notions 

unless in a work of art it belongs to the end, 

“<The Bell-Bird’ came from the scenery and bells of 

beautiful Evesham,where my brother in-law is Vicar. ‘ Fhe 

Clouded Intellect’ is pure invention from beginning to end. 

I called it ‘Seeking and Finding.’ [| wrote it for The Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, and they published it, believing it 
to beall true. They found out that it was not, and declined 
to keep it; so [ enlarged and improved it, and put it into a 
little periodical, of which I was at the time editor. There 
Strahan, the London publisher, saw it, and so did the orig - 
inal Society, and they declared they bad changed their 
minds and wished to keep it. So Strahan went to them 
and bought the rights to bring it out in The Sunday Maga- 
zine, rechanged its name, and then it came out in America. 
[ have often been found fault with for not having distinct- 
ly stated that it was a fiction. I never, thought of doing 
such a thing; but this is almost the only one that ever de- 
ceived, <f all the poems aud tales I have written. 

** Well, now [ think [ have written enough about myself 
to please you, my dear Mrs. Preston; it is far more than I 
ever did before. : 

‘“*T am always glad to hear from you. 

‘*T am yours, affectionately, 
“* JEAN INGELOW.”’ 

In another letter Miss Ingelow speaks at length of one 
of her poems—a sort of epic—which she seemed to think 
had never received that notice and approbation which 
she had expected for it. It is her most ambitious pro- 
duction, and she bestowed upon it an unusual amount 
of care. Its title is‘‘ A Story of Doom:” It is antedi- 
luvian as to its theme, and we hesitate not to say that it 
is the best ever written of the world’s pristine age—in- 
comparably superior to Byroa’s Drama, or Montgom- 
ery’s ‘‘ World before the Flood.” It is permeated with 
the h@riness of old, and there ripples through it a de- 
licious bit of love story, that leads one back to the court- 
ship of Isaac and Rebecca. Our critics have not given 
it the notice which its merits deserve. Indeed, so much 
was its autnor disturbed by the strictures of some of 
her friends, that she told me-it caused her to lay aside 
her poetic pen for a considerable time. 

As Miss Ingelow stands incontestably at the head of 
the list of living English female poets, what has been 
given above from her own hand may not prove uninter- 
esting to the multitude of her readers. 

LEXINGTON, VA. ; 
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LOWELL'S HOME. 


BY ALEXANDER L. HAYES, 





lr Mr. Lowell in his charming essay, ‘‘ My Garden Ac- 
quaintance,” had not recorded that it was his habit to 
note as events of his ‘‘embowered solitude” ‘‘the coming 
of certain birds, and the like,” and had not shown by his 
accurate observations how intimate was his acquaint- 
ance with his feathered visitors, his poems would as- 
sure us how sinc2re and real was his love of Nature, and 
how keen and fresh was his enjoyment of it. His im- 
agination idealized the familiar objects of every-day ob- 
servation and made ‘‘the common marvelous, as if it 
were a revelation,” to do which, he himself says in his 
essay on Chaucer, is the test of genius. 

The : 

“fragile bubbles yonder in the stream,’ 

are the bubbles on the river Charles before his own door. 

; “The elm tr3e’s heavy shadow,” 
is the shadow of his own elm; the June day in ‘‘ The 
Vision Sir Launfal ” is just such a delightful day as has 
been the fortunate experience of every other New Eng- 





introduced into a real poém. ‘“‘Cusha”’ i: »>othing but 


lander; while the epithet, ‘‘the high tide of the year,” 
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applied to this season may well have been suggested by 
the flooding of the tide of a little inlet not far from the 
poet’s house. Even the dry dust of Cambridge becomes 
glorified and 

“ The westward horseman rides through clouds of gold away.” 

The beautiful pictures in “ An Indian-Summer Rev- 
erie,” ‘‘ Under the Willows,” and other well-known 
poems, are vivid word paintings of scenes familiar to 
the poet from his childhood, and happily not yet alto- 
gether effaced by the city’s growth. 

A description, therefore, of the home of Lowell and of 
its surrounding localities, with some illustrative extracts 
from his poems, may be of interest. 

Elmwood, the home in which Mr. Lowell was born 
February 22d, 1819, where he passed most of the years 
of his literary life, to which he returned less than two 
* years before his death, and where he died, is situated in 
the extreme southwestern corner of Cambridge, near 
Mt. Auburn, and about a mile from the ‘“‘ Colleges” and 
Harvard Square. The vicinage is sufficiently distant 
from the ‘‘ Village,” the term often used by both Long- 
fellow and Lowell to designate the more closely built 
portion of Cambridge near the college buildings, as to 
have even now a distinctively rural character. 

The house was built by Lieut.-Gov. Thomas Oliver, 
the last representative of royal authority in Massachu- 
setts, who also purchased much land about the residence, 
designing to have in the neighborhood of Boston a coun- 
try-seat befitting his rank and station. Here Governor 
Oliver resided until the Revolution, when he became an 
absentee, the estate was confiscated, and after the battle 
of Bunker Bill the house was used as a military hos- 
pital. Mr. Lowell sometimes referred jocosely to cer- 
tain traditions of ghostly visitors, whose appearance 
dates from certain events connected with this occupa- 
tion. The estate was subsequently purchased by El- 
bridge Gerry, afterward Vice-President of the United 
States; and here he lived until 1816, when he sold the 
house and a portion of the land adjoining to the Rev. 
Charles Lowell, the poet’s father. 

The residence stands isolated on a nearly level tract 
of ten or twelve acres lying between Brattle and Mt, 
Auburn Streets, and on the western side of Elmwood 
Avenue, which connects the two streets. This Elm- 
wood Avenue forms part of what was known as far 
back as 1636 as the ‘‘ highway to Watertown.” The 
land immediately on the other side of the street is still 
unoccupied by dwellings, but in earlier years outlying 
fields and pastures, now covered with houses, stretched 
beyond, and Mr. Lcowell could well see ‘‘ where gleams 
my native village” even while he laments that 

“higher change’s waves each day are seen, 
Whelming fields famed in boyhood’s history, 
Sanding with houses the diminished green.” 

The ‘‘ Muses factories,” the red brick buildings of the 
college, were then in view and the bill beyond, 

“ Where quiet cits in Grecian temples dwell,” 
while from the upper windows of the mansion, as Mr. 
Lowell has himself told me, a glimpse could then be had 
of the trees on Boston Common. 

To the right, and nearer the river, stretched across an 
unfilled marsh, the then ‘‘ treeless causey,” and at.its 
end still stand, within the grounds of the Cambridge 
Casino, the willows immortalized by the meditations of 
a day in June. 


Here 
“The Charles his steel-blue sickle crooks,” 


and approaches within less than a quarter of a mile of 
the Lowell house, to a spot interesting as bef&g the 
landing place of one of the Wintbrop’s Company, Sir 
Ricbard Saltonstall, when he founded in 1630, before the 
settlement of Cambridge, the town of Watertown, and 
near this place his ‘* homestall” was assigned. The ox- 
bow thus formed by the river encompasses a broad ex- 
panse of about sixty acres of salt marsh, the ‘dear 
marshes,” whose varying aspects with the changes of 
the seasons still afford the pictures so exquisitely pre- 
sented in ‘‘ An Indian Summer Reverie.” 

Until a short time ago the “‘ bare knoll” where 

* pointed cedar shadows 
Drowse on the crisp gray moss”; 
where birehes grew, 
‘ “ Most shy and ladylike of trees,” 
remained untouched. Still stood intact 
“yon low wall, which guards one unkempt zone, 
Where vines and weeds and scrub oaks intertwine. 
Safe from the plow, whose rough, discordant stone 
Is massed to one soft gray by lichens fine.” 
And the river appeared 
“a stripe of nether sky, 
Now hid by rounded apple-trees between, 
W hose gaps the misplaced sail sweeps bellying by, 
Now flickering golden through a woodland screen.” 

The path along the river's bank, however, still retains 
in part its natural wildness; and violets, wild roses and 
‘winter barberries” may still be gathered. This was a 
favorite walk of Mr. Lowell, where, in his years of 
strength and vigor, he was often seen enjoying his ac- 
customed exercise; for he was fond of walking, and 
usually walked to and from his lectures at the college. 

The house in which Mr. Lowell lived is a fine speci- 
men of the colonial architecture of the period of its 
erection. Jt is a large square structure of three stories, 
and has the dignity and simplicity which mark it as an 





old-fasbioned house and not a modern imitation, and 
there is no mistaking its age. Two large chimneys rise 
from the roof, which is surrounded by a balustrade of 
turned columns of the style seen om houses of that 
time. On the south side is an uncovered piazza to 
which the parlor windows open, provided with a balus- 
trade similar to that above. From this stretches to the 
street on the south a terraced garden with old-time rows 
of box, and before Mr. Lowell’s sojourn abroad abound- 
ing in roses, the pride of the late Mrs. Lowell. Here 
also stood pear trees carefully tended. Bringing one 
day some choice specimens of the fruit of these trees 
to a neighbor whose own orchard was well stocked, 
Mr. Lowell remarked that it might seem like ‘“ bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle,” but that the pears were inter- 
esting because they were Bergamots and he had just 
been reading in an old Provengal poet of a lord who, 
when he grew old, formed his chief pleasure in wa'king 
in his garden to train his Bergamots. 

Dividing the garden from the lawn in front of the 
house is a row of ancient English elms whose rigid and 
erect forms, feathered with foliage to the ground, con- 
trast with two noble American elms standing one on 
either side of the house. From the ‘‘ pendulous boughs” 
of these trees the oriole hangs his nest, or, as Mr. Hosea 
Biglow says: 

“In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings, 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings *: 
tho Mr. Lowell, who may have known Mr. Biglow, has 
bimself noted that when canker worms had stripped the 
elms of their leaves, these birds chose ash and button- 
wood for their nests, trees free from the pest. On one 
lovely June morning with what interest and pride a 
young lady visitor was taken to an upper room to look 
down upon the nest of a humming bird fastened to these 
same ‘‘ pendulous boughs,” 

From the high, old-fashioned street gate a broad, 
straight walk leads to the front door, with well-kept 
lawns on either side; and near the house, in front, are 
two gigantic syringa bushes. Here sang Mr. Lowell’s 
favorite cat-bird, referred to in the following lines: 

“ Alas, dear friend, that all my days 
Has poured from that syringa thicket 


The quaintly discontinuous lays 
To which I hold a season ticket, 


“ A season ticket cheaply bought 
With a dessert of pilfered berries, 
And who so oft my soul hast caught 
With morn and evening voluntaries.” 
Near the gate stands another huge English elm, 
“this hundredth year 
Doge of the leafy Venice here.” 
And here, 

“ Where the boughs of the stately elms are meeting,” 
lingered Longfellow in bis evening walk, to bid the 
night herons bear greeting to his friend. The carriage 
drive enters the grounds far up the street, and curves 
along a lawn skirted with flowering sbrubs to a covered 
piazza on the north side of the house, inclosing in its 
return curve to the stable an expanse of turf, from 
which rise a group of tall white pines. Under these 
pines Mr. Lowell often sat and heard 

“among their furry bougbs 
The baskin’ west wind purr contented.” 
Hard by stands a tall chestnut, which in the autumn, 
“lavish of its long bid gold 
To the faint Summer, beggared now and old, 
Pours back the sunshive hoarded ’neath her favoring eye.” 

While his strength permitted Mr. Lowell took great 
interest in the renovation of his grounds after his ab- 
sence from them of so many years; and I recall with 
pleasure a few words which were exchanged with him 
regarding the English elms before referred to, the prun- 
ing of which he was superintending, when he called at- 
tention to their size and antiquity, and remarked that 
the row of the same species of elm on the opposite side 
of the street did not appear to have grown any since he 
wasakoy. He had a pleasant way of talking upon 
every-day subjects, and in his later years was full of in- 
teresting reminiscences of the neighborhood. 

The whole estate is lined just inside the fence with 
full-grown trees, somewhat closely planted, elm and 
ash, linden and walnut, maple and hawtborn, birch and 
willow, pine and hemlock, while a thick hedge of tall 
lilacs along Elmwood Avenne screens the inclosed 
grounds and afforded the seclusion which enabled Mr. 
Lowell, when ill, to enjoy the open air free from obser- 
vation from the street. 

Beyond the house to the west are picturesque apple 
trees, and from the western windows the view extends 
over a wide expanse of lawn toa grove of tall pines, 
springing from a thick undergrowth of maples and 
other small trees, and here in the fall season - 

“ All round the woods’ edge creeps the skirting blaze 

Of bushes low, as when, on cloudy days, 

Ere the rain falls, the cautious farmer burns bis brush.” 
In the mid distance, detached and solitary, stand a few 
large trees, one of which, a noble oak, having ample 
room to grow, is notably majestic, and might well have 
filled the poet’s eye when in his poem, *‘ The Oak,” he 
says: 

* What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade is his! 

There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king.” 


A woodland path, arched over by the branches of the 


| during the day, 





serried pines, extends around the outer border of the 
wood. These pine tree, tho planted by the elder Lowell, 
are now timber trees, tall and straight, and in their tops, 
until recently, the night herons or qua birds roosted 
ng riverward in the dusk of evening, 
singly or by twos and threes, and, as Mr. Lowell says, 
“clearing their throats with a hoarse hawk as they go.” 
These are ‘‘ The Herons of Elmwood,” the subject of Mr 
Longfellow’s poem. 

To these woods and garden came, with each returning 
spring, the native birds of various species. The cat- 
bird and the thrush have disappeared, blue birds are 
now rare, but blackbirds, robins, cuckoos, linnets and 
so2g sparrows come, and punctually about the tenth 
of May, ; 

“ For they take the sun’s hight an’ don’ never wait,” 


to refer again to Mr. Biglow's observations: 
*“ My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last” . . 

Mr. Lowell, in his essay ‘‘ My Garden Acquaintance,” 
written some twenty years ago, says that he remem- 
bers when the whippoorwill could be heard in Sweet 
Auburn, as a wild wooded waste, now the Cemetery of 
Mt. Auburn, was formerly called. These birds have not 
been seen here fora long time until lately, and it is 
hoped that the weird notes of this stranger, which for a 
few evenings of last June were so frequently heard, 
may have reached the ears of the sick man and revived 
pleasant memories of his youth. However, the solitary 
quail, mentioned in this essay, has been all summer 
piping his cheerful Bob White, Bob White, 

To “‘ the dear old homestead” Mr. Lowell had returned 
with his daughter and grandchildren, the boys to pre- 
pare for and enter his own Harvard, and the little girls 
to gladden him by their happy childhood; and here, 
after his world-wide honors, we had tf oped that he would 
pass Many years among his bo ks and friends. But it 
was not to be. Illness necessitated retirement. Few 
would wish to intrude upon his privacy, but his intimate 
friends found him, as of old, genial, witty and wise. 
His unfailing courtesy compelled him to find strength to 
return the calls of those who lived near him, and 
promptly to acknowledge in notes, like priceless gems, 
the gifts of fruit and flowers. 

To-day there is the stillness of a great loss. Poet and 
wit, thinker and scholar, statesman and patriot, in all 
teres atque rotundus, finished and complete, he rests 
beneath the trees of the sweet Auburn he loved so well. 

“ Only the futare can reach up to lay 
The laurel on that lofty nature.” 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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THE CHURCH AS A TEACHER. 


BY JOHN H. BERNARD, B.D., 


FELLOW OF TRINITY CHAPEL AND ARCHBISHOP KING’s LECTURER IN 
DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 








In the days of the early Christian Councils it was sup- 
posed tc be a sufficient proof of the truth of any dogma 
if it could be shown that it had been consistently taught 
from the beginning by the Catholic Church. Téa doyaia 
£6 «pateitw—Hold fast to the old customs—was the guid- 
ing principle of the Nicene decisions. The claims of the 
Church as a teacher were not argued about; they were 
regarded as obviously worthy of respect. Now this is a 
function of the Church which demands our most serious 
consideration at the present time, when those are not 
wanting who tell us that her message is incomplete, 
and that the revelation which she professes to give us 
is but one among many revelations to which men have 
given credence. Some go even further than this and 
assure us that far from being final her formule are not 
exactly true—they are obsolete and unmeaning. 
Christianity, in fact (for this is what 1s often meant 
tho it is not openly expressed), is but a transitory 
phase of religious thought. It has done some good, 
say these friendly and patronizing critics; but it is 
behind the age. The Apostles are not to be our teach- 
ers, for we are far wiser than they. The river of the 
water of life is not a sufficient stimulant for the spiritual 
energies of the modern religious world; nay, its stream 
has become polluted and poisonous. 

When, however, we ask for some reasons in support of 
this grave indictment, we receive an answer which is 
simply astounding from its splendid audacity. We are 
told (what every one who has thought upon the matter 
knows and will admit) thet the increase of knowledge has 
made it necessary for Christian men to restate their 
beliefs as to many matters of religious interest, We do 
not think now, as Jc hn Wesley thought, that a belief in 
witchcraft is bound up with belief in the Bible; we do 
not think, either, that the power of curing a particular 
form of disease is inherent by Divine Providence in the 
person of the Christian kings of England. What 
churchmen say, indeed, is that such increase in knowl- 
edge of the secrets of Nature and of God is exactly what 
we might expect if our Lord’s promise of a Comforter 
who should guide the Church into all the truth were a 
reality, exactly what we might expect from the analogy 
of the olden revelations of God which were made “ in 
sundry times and in divers fashions.” But we are told, 
on the other hand, that as we have found ourselves mis- 
taken on some points, we cannot be sure about any; 
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that the growth of religious knowledge from age to age 
implies its general untrustworthiness at any given age. 

To this question we then address ourselves, and we 

ask in the first instance: Is it true that, in science gen- 
erally, the increase of knowledge always tends to over- 
throw rather than to supplement the older generaliza- 
tions? Does the adoption of wider views as to matters of 
detail, as to particulars, prove that the general princi- 
ples upon which our reasoning has been governed in the 
past were altogether unreliable? It surely proves noth- 
ing of the sort. The science of mathematics is advanc- 
ing in the present day by leapsand bounds. The general 
conceptions which formerly guided us are seen to be 
inadequate for the requirements of modern analysis. 
But no one supposes, therefore, that the doctrines of 
Newton’s ‘‘Principia” are untrue. They are quite true,as 
far as they go. And this example might of itself teach 
us that the adoption of wider views and larger ideas does 
not compel us to regard all our old conclusions as un- 
sound, 
We have taken an illustration from the field of pure 
science; let us borrow another from the domain of 
moral philosophy. A difficulty very similar to that 
under consideration meets us when we attempt to inves- 
tigate the nature of conscience. On the one hand, the 
authority of its voice seems to assign to it an origin 
other than of earth; it is “‘the voice of God speaking in 
us.” And yet, on the other hand, it seems tolerably cer- 
tain that our conscience is an evolved product, analo- 
gous in the history of its growth to our arms or our legs. 
We can see the process of development going on before 
our eyes. In the civilized and Christian nations of 
Europe and America, the development bas reached a 
high level; in the savage of Central Africa it is only 
beginning. The dictates of the conscience of the child- 
races of the world are far inferior in point of an ideal 
morality to the voice of modern Christendom. Are we 
then to assume because the moral sentiments of man- 
kind vary from age to age, from nation to nation, that 
there is nothing right or wrong in itself, but that all 
actions, high-minded and mean, cruel and «kindly, are 
alike nutural; and that it only depends upon circum- 
stances whether they are judged good or evil? Surely 
we are saved from such a conclusion by remembering 
that conscience is a complex product, not a simple 
faculty; it is made up of two widely dissimilar factors— 
one, divine, rational, moral, telling us that there is such 
a thing as the good and the true to be followed at all 
hazard—the other, human, empirical, social, offering 
suggestions as to what the right or wrong in any given 
case may be. The latter varies with circumstances; not 
so the former. The variation of a product is quite con- 
sistent with the permanence and constancy of one of the 
factors of which it is composed. And the modification 
of our moral verdicts by the fiction of society and cus- 
tom does not at all disprove the claim made for con- 
science by tke believer in God, that it has the authority 
of him in whose image we are made. 

Now the principle to which we have here appealed 
will enable us to explain the contradiction which, it is 
said, emerges when we contrast the vacillations of the 
Church's teaching in matters of detail with the claim 
for supernatural guidance which she has always made. 
Just as in the case of conscience she claims a divine au- 
thority; just as in the case of conscience this claim is 
met by the alleged imperfection and incompleteness of 
her message at any given epoch. If there is no real 
contradiction in the one case, it may be fairly urged 
that neither is there any such in the other. 

It will be said, however: All this is possible in theory; 
but, as a matter of practical fact, how do you propose 
to determine the permanent elements in the faith of the 
Church? Such there may be, no doubt; but if they are 
so mixed up with the transitory and imperfeet, it may 
be past human ingenuity to find any safe criterion by 
which the divine may be separated from the human, the 
true from the false. 

This is a fair challenge, and one which we are bound 
to meet. And it is not a practical answer to say—what 
is of course true—that these permanent elements of 
Christianity are to be found in Holy Scripture; for 
men’s interpretations of those sacred volumes differ so 
widely, that if the Bible were taken to be the immediate 
standard, by which each man were to try the truth, 
Christianity would cease to be an objective or universal 
religion at all. It would vary according to the whims 
and prejudices of the individual interpreter. To use the 
old illustration, in which there is a great deal’ of good 
sense, the Bible so regarded is like a nose of wax 

which each man can twist into the shape that best 
pleases him. 

But, putting aside this rough and ready solution, let 
us ask ourselves how we would answer our parallel 
question in the region of morals. Are there any perma- 
nent elements in the morality of mankind? Conscience 
has erred in the past as surely as the Church has erred. 
Are its dictates, then, all alike untrustworthy? Is its 
voice to ‘be disregarded? Is this, indeed, the miserable 
result of that long process of education by which God 
has been training men to look beyond Nature and sense? 
Is the development of conscience so blind and without 
purpose that its laws are nothing better than the transi- 
tory expedients of the moment? Few will dare to give 


our moral faculty is a growth of an organic germ, and 

not a blind drifting, the maval laws which a man or a 

race adopts after the hard discipline of life are indeed 

the most trustworthy of all the laws by which human 

conduct is governed. Justice, truth, charity, these are 

the laws to which the development of conscience lcads; 

and they are distinguished from mere social rules by an 

unmistakable and remarkable criterion. No race which 

has once learned them ever professedly denies their au- 

thority; there is no retrogression in this development. 

The permanent elements of morality are to be sought in 

those moral laws which, once apprehended, are never 

again consciously rejected. That is the only working 

criterion which can be given. The extravagances of 

custom and the vagaries of fashion from time to time 

impose rules upon the conscience of a race which it re- 

jects as soon as it has attained to that fuller light which 

comes with age. But the eternal laws of good and evil 

are never abandoned once they have been received. 

And when we come to inspect the charter of that 

divine society, which is one day to embrace the whole 

human race, the Christian Church, we find that the 
permanent principles which underlie her life can be dis- 
tinguished from the transitory regulations which have 
been imposed upon her, or which she has imposed upon 
herself in a somewhat simflar fashion. . The voice of the 
Church has sometimes—often, if you will—been mis- 
taken, and she has corrected ber mistakes with advanc- 
ing intelligence. But there are certain principles so es- 
sential to her life that the renunciation of them or mis- 

take about them would mean her death. These cannot 
pass away. God’s guidance of the Church, as of the 
world, is a phrase which has a real meaning. The 
growth of religious thought is not blind; it is the un- 
folding of the purpose of the ages. To the godless ob- 
server, the wanderings of the Hebrews in the desert for 
those forty years of weariness must have seemed idle 
and to no end; but yet all the time an Almighty Father 
was guiding them to the Land of Promise, so training 
them that’ thothey should never enter it themselves, 
they should be able to recognize it and greet it from 
afar. And when men tell us that the wanderings of the 
Church are aimless, that her mistakes are manifold, tbat 
she will never reach the end of her journey—for in truth 
there is no definite goal upon which her eyes are fixed— 
we shall reply that we are content to advance step by 
step, following the Light which leads through the dark- 
ness, refreshed by the stream that flows from the Rock. 
A mere metaphor! it will be said. Metaphor is not 
argument. Tell us where are the permanent elements 
of Christianity? What truths are there about which 
there has been no mistake? 

Well, if I have brought my readers with me thus far; 
if it has been shown that the highest laws of morality 
are only attained through many failures; that God’s 
way of dealing with men is not miraculously to prevent 
them from ever making mistakes about him; that the 
test by which we always separate the genuine result of 
development from the unmeaning drift of fashion is the 
practical one of universal consent, long continued, and 
never reversed—then it must be admitted further that 
there is nothing unreasonable in the claim 6f the Church 
that she has permanent elements of truth embodied in 
her creeds. 

Men speak of the vagaries of Christian teachers, of the 
vacillating attitude of Christendom toward many 
great problems; but there is one circumstance they are 
very apt to overlook which is much more striking than 
any change that has taken place; and that is the abso- 
lute fixity with which the Catholic Church has held to 
the Nicene Creed as the best expression of the truth 
which she has been enabled to produce. Dol say it is 
the final expression of the truth? Certainly not; no 
man dare say that anything expressed in human lan- 
guage is final, in the sense that a large statement may 
not be hereafter found which will embrace it. But it 
would be a singular inconsequence to conclude that 
therefore it is not true. Its propositions satisfy the 
same kind of test as the moral laws which are univer- 
sally recognized as binding on humanity. Within the 
circle of the Church the creeds have never been repu- 
diated, as the moral laws have never been rejected, once 
received. And so when people tell us that the Church 
does not know her own mind, that, as she grows in wis- 
dom and knowledge she is ever contradicting her past 
teaching, that she has proved her own incapacity as a 
teacher by her vacillation, we may meet such a state- 
ment by a simple denial. There has never been any 
reversal of the truths contained in thecreeds. They are 
cherished now by the Church’s children as fondly as 
ever. It is not indeed suggested that this universal con- 
sent is what gives them their ultimate authority; 
that question is not here entered upon at all, 
It would require fuller treatment than can here 
be given. But what this Catholic consent fur- 
nishes is a complete answer to the charge of in- 
consistency brought against Catholic doctrine. The 
Moral Government of God, the Incarnation and the 
Atonement of our Blessed Lord, the guidance of the 
Comforter, the future life of the soul, the Divine Soci- 
ety on earth and in Heaven; these are the root doctrines 
of Christianity. It is an absolute perversion of the facts 
to say that they have ever been denied by the Christian 





such an answer ag this, Just because the evolution of 


semper, ubique, ab omnibus. Theseare the medicines 
unceasingly offered for the healing of the nations. 

So, then, while thankfully recognizing that the Holy 
Spirit is ever leading the Church into fuller knowledge, 
let us beware of that idolatry of change and that com- 
placent self-laudation which are such conspicuous fea- 
tures of our own time. We are ‘the heirs of all the 
ages.” True; but let us remember that, if we are heirs, 
we have an inheritance transmitted to us which it is our 
bounden duty to guard, and to pass on unimpaired to 
those who shall come after us. ‘‘ Keep that which 1s 
committed to thee,” said St. Paul to Timothy, “ and turn 
away from profane babblings.” We are not going to re- 
ject the eternal laws of justice, truth, charity, be- 
cause conscience has often made mistakes; are we going 
to be so mad as to reject the highest truths about him- 
self which God has revealed to men through his Church, 
merely because the Church has made mistakes? God 
forbid. 
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DELSARTE AND POETRY. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 





ALL good art is a growth as much as all Nature is. and 

every poet writes by a method that is the result of his 

own personal development, The natural method is his 

own method. But in order to use this natural method, 

it is necessary to have a great deal of instinctive and ac- 

quired knowledge. ‘‘ A good poet,” says Ben Jonson, 

‘*is made as well as born.” 

A poet must have something to say, and he must know 

how to say it. What he has to say depends on how 
great a man he is, and how wide and deep is his experi- 
erce of life. How he says it depends on his knowledge 
of the laws and the possibilities of expression in the lan- 
guage he uses. It is true that his knowledge of these 
laws and his command of these possibilities must have 
become instinctive and unconscious before what he 
writes can be called poetry. But instincts are only 
knowledge become automatic. All that man does un- 
consciously he had first to do consciously. What we 
possess we must first conquer. There was a time when 
Shakespeare could net say ba-ba, not to speak of saying 
‘* Hamlet.” 

The development of a babbling baby into that crown 
and summit of human genius, a poct, is, in the strictest 
sense of the word a matter of education. The greater 
part of the education of poets (and, indeed, of every- 
body) has been left for the most part to chance and 
blind experiment. But if it could be shown that all Art 
rests upon necessary principles of expression, and that 
many of these principles are known, it would be clear 
that the scientific study of such principles would, to 
put it at its mildest, save the artist in words, as well as 
all other artists, from much waste of time and unnee- 
essary groping. 

Frangois Delsarte did analy@ scientifically the facts 
of expression and did discover many unquestionable 
laws. He did not apply them himself to the eriticiem 
of poetry, tho he must have seen that such an applica- 
tion was inevitable; but, if the laws he discovered be, as 
Delsarteans believe, the true inherent laws of Art and 
not a system of formal rules, then it follows that, since 
poetry is an art, they must also be the laws of poetry. 

Any outline of these laws would lead us far beyond 
the limits of such an article as this. But a few illustra- 
tions may reveal a glimpse of the scope of Delsartean 
research in this direction. We find by analysis that 
every syllable contains one vowel (or diphthong), and 
that most syllables are made up of three parts—an ini- 
tial consonant or consonant-group, a vowel or diph- 
thong, and a final consonant or consonant-group. Fur- 
ther we find that in pronouncing words, by dwelling on 
the final consonants we make our expression passionate 
and physical, by dwelling on the initial consonants emo- 
tional, and by dwelling on the vowels we exaggerate the 
ideas of the words we use. If any one will take the 
word ‘‘long,” for instance, and pronounce it in these 
three ways, he will see in an instant the truth of this 
statement. 

Applying the same principle to metrical feet as to 
syllables, we find that feet like the troches, which 
are accented on the first syllable, are emotional in 
expression, and feet like the English pseudo-anapest, 
which are accented on the final syllable, are pbysical. 
Now it must be remembered that meter is itself the 
physical part of poetry, and that therefore to use a phys- 
cal meter is to express one’s self by very primitive and 
undifferentiated means, This accounts for the ridicu- 
lous ease with which English anapests can be ground 
out, and for their comparative meaninglessness after the 
grinding. The iambus presents a little more complex- 
ity. At first sight one would say that it, too, was ac- 
cented on the tinal time-unit of the measure, but further 
investigation shows that this is not so. The iambus is a 
short syllable followed by a long one; and if we count 
the long equal in value to two shorts, as it is, we per- 
ceive that the foot contains three time-units, the second 
and third usually coalescing. If, however, as frequently 
happens, a foot of three short syllables be substituted 
for variety in an iambic line, the accent falls on the sec- 
ond, as a long series of inductions demonstrates beyond 
question. So the iambus is a foot of triple time, accented 





Church. They have, as a matter of history, been held 





on the middle syllable, which, in turn, usually absorbs 
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the final syllable. Accordingly, we find that it is men- 
tal in expression. 

Passing beyond Versification, or the use of words with 
respect to their qualities of tone, we come to the subject 
of Esthetic Linguistic, or the use of words as words, 
Every word has, as such, three distinct qualities: First, 
it has its conventional meaning as set down with vary- 
ing accuracy in the definitions of the dictionaries; this 
is the mental part of a word's significance, In addition 
to this, it may convey this meaning with greater or less 
vigor, as we say that *‘go” is a stronger word than “‘ de- 
part,” ‘‘ begin” than “‘commence,” etc. Finally, words 
differ in what, for lack of a better word, we must call 
color. With the possible exception of Volapiik, in 
which for this very reason no one but a statistician 
would ever think of writing poetry, there is no language 
in existence in which the words are merely conventional 
symbols of the ideas for which they stand, Every word 
we speak has a pedigree that goes back to Adam, It 
has been developing into what it now is, through un- 
counted accretions and curtailments and transforma- 
tions, ever since man was,and, since Professor Garner's 
experiments with monkeys, we may suspect even a 
little longer; and in the course of-tbat long, eventful 
history it has gathered to itself a multitude of little as- 
sociations which, without presenting themselves directly 
to the understanding, modify, enrich and color the effect 
of the primary meaning, like the overtones of a musical 
note, Without this color:fic value of words, we could 
express little more by speech than by the symbols of 
algebra. Thisis the chief difficulty of the translator, 
and one that he can never surmount. 

The third branch of the science of poetry deals with 
those pictures and actions which are suggested to the 
mind’s eye by the medium of words. Unless he express 
his thought through these imaginations the writer is 
but a versifier or a rhetorician, They constitute the 
most distinctive feature of poetry, and so tbis branch of 
the subject may be appropriately styled Poetics proper. 
It deals with the methods by which words may be so 
used as to convey concrete sensuous images to the fan- 
tasy, with the construction of thes» images into a co- 
herent unity, usua!ly a story, and with the characteriza- 
tion and motiviog which fuses the p ot into continuity 
and inevitableness. 

A salient Delsartean principle which has important 
applications in all of these subdivisions, is that of oppo- 
sition, succession and parallelism, There is no possible 
expression which does no: use one of these modes. 
Parallelism, especially, is of great importance in poetry. 
Rhymes, alliterations and syzygies are paralielisms of 
sound; the grammatical agreements of person, numbcr, 
ete , are parallelisms of word-forms; similes and meia- 
phors are parallelisms of imagery. Oppdsitions are 
hardly less essential; antitheses, dramatic situations and 
the like all come under this head. Rhythm itself is 
primarily opposition. According to Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, whom we may trust in a matter of this kind, all 
rhythm is the result of the action of antagoni-tic forces, 
Antagonism by itself, however, is not rhythm. The 
same antagonism must be repeated, thus introduciog a 


parallelism. Successions are too complicated to be more * 


than referred to in this connection, 

All poe’ ic phenomena fall under one of the three sci- 
ences mentioned: Versification, Esthetic Linguistics and 
Poetics, Versification subdivides into Rhythmic, 
whiclr deals with the quantity of syllables as grouped by 
accents and pauses, Phonetic, which treats of the quati- 
ties of tone of which syllables are composed. and 
Synectic, which includes rhyme, alliteration, syzygy, 
junction, and all the qualitative means of re-enforcing 
and binding together the rhythm. Linguistic is com- 
posed of Diction, Rhetoric and Grammar, Poetics in- 
cludes Dramatics, Imagery and a third sub-division 
which has to do with the means by which cohesion and 
truth is imparted to the dramatic structure and for 
which, since it is so intimately related to the poet’s pen- 
etrative insight, I propose the name Theoria. 

A very important contribution to our knowledge of 
Synectic is Professor Sylvester’s ‘‘Laws of Verse,” from 
which the “name Synectic and some other technical 
termsare adoped. The few words of Professor Sylves- 
ter upoy this subject show an insight which makés it 
positively irritating that he should have said so little. 
He seems to have used several characteristically Delsar- 
tean methods in his analysis, and probably by right of 
his own djscovery; for we have no reason to suppose 
that he was acquainted with the work of the great 
Frenchman. It may surprise some that a mathema- 
tician should write the first important book on the 
science of verse; but poetry is more nearly allied to 
mathematics than is supposed, and a poet is usually a 
good mathematician. 

Following Sylvester's hints we have Sidney 
Lanier’s ‘Science of English Verse,” which 
confines itself to versification and especially to 
rhythm. Lanier did not attempt, except incidentally, 
to show the precise relations between verse-forms and 
their expression. But his treatment of the forms them- 
selves is, to my mind, the tirst and only substantial con- 
tribution to a scientific study of poetry that bas yet 
been written. On bis work all future investigation 
must base itself. 
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| * So Curtius, following Boeckh, dates the battle. 


RURAL ATTICA. 





A DECORATION DAY AT MARATHON, 





BY IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL D. 





‘* MIL-TI-ADH'-E!” 

Only an old woman callivg a ragged boy from his 
play by the wine press. The Harvard-bred lawyer and 
the old Professor of American Greek went on with their 
chat; it was the little miss with three months of High- 
School Greek and three weeks of Athens who involun- 
tarily «choed: 

‘* Miltiades! ’ 

Responsive youth had thrilled to the genius loci; for 
we were taking our midday lunch under an umbrageous 
willow but a stone’s throw from the Mound of Mara- 
thon. 

Tnere was small cause for surprise at meeting Miltia 
des there in broad day; our o'd second-century Baede- 
ker, the pious Pausanias, had prepared us for more than 
that—even to hear the neighing of steeds and the clash 
of combatants on that field any fine night, if so be we 
did not vex the gods by going there on purpose. And 
here we were on the very anniversary of the day that 
‘* saw the flying Mede” and saved the civilization of Eu- 
rope. Verily, on such a Decoration Day Miltiades might 
well revisit Marathon. And, supposing bis penetration 
were not dulled by the two thousand three bundred and 
eighty intervening years, he could hardly desire a com- 
pleter demonstration that his sword had hewn the world 
in shape than was the young girl herself, who had 
brought from the heart of the fabled Atlantis a culture 
and sympathy to thrill at the broken utterance of his 
name. 

However it may have been in 490 BC., the 12th of 
September* was a perfect day in the year of grace 1890. 
The early rains had just given Attica a thorough dust- 
ing, and refreshed every discouraged bit of verdure that 
had survived the August heats. And so our morning 
drive from Athens between Pentelicus and Hymettus, 
through the lovely midland aud along the Eubcean Gulf, 
was a bit of ‘‘ linked sweetness long drawn out,” twenty- 
two miles of it. It wasa fit overture to the mighty 
memories of Marathon which were to flood our souls 
that day. 

I had visited the plain before, on a perfect day in 
June, when it seemed one sea of yellow gold and the 
peasants were gathering the harvest. To-day fuund the 
shining wheatfields turned to brown reaches of stubble; 
but for compensation the vineyards were purpling to 
the vintage, and the ripe figs were bursting in the sun, 
The gnarled olives were loaded with their slow-maturing 
fruit, and peach and pomegranate and almond and wild 
pear each added its own bit of beauty and utility to the 
varied scene. 

It was good to see the plain in the same aspect it must 
have worn on the day that made it glorious forever. 
The difference of cultivation should be in favor of the 
fifth-century Marathon, which boasted its sanctuary of 
Hercules and its four towns, whereas to-day the plain 
itself is well-nigh uninbabit d, and the whole of it, six 
mies by two, was offered Lord Byron in fee simple for 
£900. The present population is found chiefly in the 
littl+ hamlet of Urana, lying undcr Argaliki on the west, 
and the modern Marathona, at the entrance of the pass 
toward the north, The centuries may have reclaimed 
part of the ancient marsh, in which so many of the in- 
vaders found their fate, and so extended the area of 
tillage ; to-day that tract was in full possession of the 
goat-herds, and the goats were as the sands for multi- 
tude, But neither crops nor cultivation have undergone 
much change since the generation of Miltiades; only the 
bit of maize growing yonder was to be the later gift of 
a then undiscovered country. All ths rest might have 
furnished forage for the Mede. 

Since my previous visit one mystery has been solved; 
it was the mystery of the mound which was yet no 
mystery to the believing soul. ‘The silence of history is 
exasperating, but dumb monuments sometimes get a 
voice. When I climbed the mound on the 5th of June it 
had not yet opened its dumb lips or broken the silence 
of the centuries; nine days later it had told its tale. 
Standing on ite summit to-day and looking down into 
the great gashes that pierce its heart, we know that 
there beneath our very feet through the slow centuries 
since that glorious day has rested all that was mortal of 
those immortal men. The heap of earth is more élo- 
quent than the historian; how strange that Herodotus 
should go gossiping and scandal-mongering all around 
Robin Hood’s barn and forget the capital fact that the 
fallen Athenians were buried on the field of their glory. 
We owe our knowledge of the fact to one of Thucydides’s 
graphic and illuminating touches. It is in connection 
with the public funeral in the Ceramicus and the great 
oration of Pericles (ii, 34): ‘‘So they lay them in the 
public cemetery, in the fairest suburb of the city, and in 
it they always bury those who have fallen in the wars, 
excepting indeed the men of Marathon; for judging 
their valor to be pre-eminent, they maie their grave 
upon the field.” 

Pausanias, coming here six centuries after the bat- 
tle, saw ‘‘ the grave of the Athenian; and upon it stele 




















bearing the names of the fallen according to their sev- 
eral tribes; and another grave for the Platzans and the 
slaves; for in this battle slaves fought for the first time.” 
He saw alsoa trophy of white marble and a separate 
monument to Mil'iades, who unbappily did not fall here 
but lived to plunge from fame to infamy. 

All this is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it stops 
short of saying the specific thing we want to know. 
There is-not a word about this great mound, the one 
conspicuous object on the plain, or any other monu- 


ment except that of Miltiades and the tropby. Grote, . 


indeed, by easy mistranslation, makes the taphos of 
Thucydides and Pausanias a tumulus, and so slurs the 
difficulty. In fact, however, we had only the silence of 
history and the monument waiting to speak. The men 
of Marathan slept upon this plain; did this mound cover 
them and stand for their memorial? The generation of 
Miltiades could bave been in no doubt; either th» mound 
was here before the battle, or it was heaped above the 
dead who fell in the battle, or there was no mound here 
atal At some time men knew the fact or jumped to 
the conclusion that it was the tomb and monument of 
the Marathon heroes; and tradition must have thence- 
forth beld to this. But, unfortunately, the night of 
barbarism shut down on Greece, and hung like a heavy 
pall upon it through so many ages—a great gap in 
knowledge. 

When Herodes Atticus kept his villa and lived luxu- 
rious days at Marathon, it may well have been a pleas- 
ant, rural retreat; there would be good shooting in the 
glens, and good bathing on the beach, there where the 
Persian galleys lay, and the whole plain a garden to 
garnish his table with the sweet and the strong. Even 
to-day one might spread a banquet on the spot to the 
envy of the gods, And if Herodes bad such guests here 
as he used to entertain in his Cephisia Villa, at the other 
end of Parne?, Aulus Gellius among them, then the 
Attic nights must have been quite too short for the joys 
that lent them wings. But it was a brief glory, and the 
eclipse was long and (to our vision) total. 

After Pausanias we hardly hear of another visitor to 
Maiathon for fifteen centuries; then, about 1665, Spon 
and Wheeler made a dash at it and saw little. It does 
noteven appear that they saw the mound; certainly 
they make no mention of it. A century later Chandler 
came, and he notes that ‘‘ the principal barrow, it is 
likely that of the gallant Athenians, still towers above 
the p'ain”; but he ‘looked in vain for the pillars on 
which the names were recorded, lamenting that such 
memorials should ever be reinoved.” Next comes Dod- 
well,some time before 1820, and remarks that “the 
great mound had been opened, but without success, be- 
cause it was not excavated to a sufficient depth.” 

But it was left for Leake, the master yet unmatched 
of Greek topography, to cross-examine Pausanias, and 
so attempt to undergird the tradition with ancient tes- 
timony. Following up his remarks, already quoted, 
concerning the grave of the Athenians, the monument 
of Miltiades and the trophy, Pausanias continues: ‘* The 
Athenians say they buried the Persians, as it is a relig- 
ious duty to cov. r the dead with earth, but I could find 
no burial place; for neither mound nor other monument 
was to be seen, but they carried and threw them pell- 
mell into a trench.” Now, Leake would reason,* 
if it required a mound or other mark (enyeiov) to 
identify the burial place of the Persians there must 
have veen such monuments to guide Pausanias to that 
of the Athenians; and he concludes: * [his heap of 
earth, therefore, covers the remains of the 192 heroes 
who purchased with their lives a victory, the most re- 
markable . . that h story bas recorded,”+ 

Leake’s judgment was generally accepted, among 
others by the geographer Bursian, but disputed by Ernst 
Curtius, who maintained that the Mound of Marathon, 
like the Lydian Fiirslengitiber, belonged to the Heroic 
Age, and (so far as could be known) had nothing to do 
with any historical event. 

And so there was nothing left but an appeal to the 
spade. In 1884 Dr. Schliemann undertook an excava- 
tion. His work in the Troad, where he had opened thir- 
teen similar tumuli and found them all very ancient 
cenotaphs, predisposed him to skepticism, which was 
contirmed by the result here. He found plenty of 
broken pottery all so archaic as to remind him of Troy 
and Mycenz; but no trace of human skeletons, or of 
burial, neither coals nor ashes. His negative conclusion 





* His own ..words are: “ As Pausanias, aiter having mentioned the 
tomb of the Athenians, says that he could not see any heap of earth, or 
other monument, indicating the burial place of the Persians, whom he 
supposes, therefore, to have been thrown into pits, it must evidently have 
been to this barrow [i ¢.,the Soros) that he alluded in describing the 
tomb of the Athenians.” But were not the Stele ficient indicati 
apart from the mound on which we know they must have stood? 

+ Leake’s further account is worth quoting as one of the clearest 
ever written, and as having now an histoPical interest of its own: “ The 
tumulus is known by the name of Soré (6 opéc, the tomb), “the 
word which has probably been applied to it by the people of Attica ever 
since its erection; it is about 50 feet high and 200 yards in circumference, 
com posed of light mold mixed with sand, amidst which I found many 
brazen heads of arrows, about an inch in length, of a trilateral form 
and pierced at the top with a round hole for the reception of the shaft. 
There were also in still greater numbers fragments of black flint, rude- 
ly shaped by art, and which in general were longer than the arrow- 
heads of brass. All these were probably discharged by the Persian 
bowmen, and, having been collected after the action, were thrown into 
the grave of the Athenians as an offering to the victorious dead who 
thas received the ticst marks of thsse hereic honors which were ever ' 
afterward paid toe them by the Marathonii.” 
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was stated very positively (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic 
1884, pp. 84-88): 

“The mound was a mere cenotaph, dating very probably 
from the ninth century B.c., and the theory of its being th> 
burial-place of the fallen Athenians must be given up for 
ever.” 

But it was not given up. In 1889 the Greek Govern 
ment undertook a systematic examination of Attic 
mounds, and opened a goodly number of them at Belan- 
ideza, Bourba and Petreza—all near Spata (Sphettus?), in 
astern Attica. The results led to the confident conclu- 
sion that, instead of being cenotaphs, as before supposed, 
all such mounds in Attica at least were actual burial- 
places. Of course, the next step was to interrogate the 
great Mound and go to the heart of its mystery. This 
was under way at my first visit; at the second, the se- 
cret was out. Most briefly stated: A section was first 
cut from the northern extremity to the center of the 
mound, and down to a depth of three meters below the 
present level of the plain—i.e., to the original surface— 
but without important results. A similar section, seven 
meters wide, was then pushed from the south to the cen- 
ter. At the same depth the spade struck a stratum two 
to ten centimeters thick, composed of ashes, coals, hu- 
man bones, extremities of the body badly decomposed 
by fire and moisture; and this stratum was strewn all 
over with black-figured vases (lekythia), mostly in frag- 
ments.* ‘s 

The abundance and wide distribution of these remains 
and offerings—they covered a surface already revealed 
of 26 by 6 meters—indicated beyond doubt a great fune- 
ral-pyre, and led to the certain conclusion that this was 
the actual tomb of the Athenians. The stratum for the 
most part was uncovered under the eyes of a competent 
scientific commission summoned for the purpose, and 
the result was certified by a protocol drawn up and 
signed upon the spot on the 14th of June.+ 

Dr. Schliemann was among the first to accept the ver- 
dict, and there is an end of dissent. Across the silence 
of history the monument has spoken, and another 
sacred spot is added to the undisputed certainties which 
make Greece the most enchanting country in the 
world 

One unique particular demands a word of notice. In 
the midst of this fifth-century funeral-pile was found a 
single urn containing burned bones. It is a puzzle to 
vase connoisseurs and undoubtedly of foreign origin. It 
is suggested it may be a bit of the Barbarian spvil and 
these the ashes of a general or some hero thus distin- 
guished from the rank and file. And why not? The 
polemarch Kallimachos was among the slain, and he bad 
earned distinction. To him Miltiades had appea'‘ed in 
the hour of crisis, ps te generals were for standing 
their ground and five for falling back on Athens: ‘“ It 
now rests with you, Killimachos, either to enslave 
Athens or to make her free and so to leave behind a 
memory for the whole life of men such as not even 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton left.” It is, as Herodotus 
reports it, a dramatic speech. Just over the mountain 
behind them lay the deme of Aphidnze—the deme of the 
young men who had laid one tyrant low and won a 
fame unique and unapproachable in the hither history 
of Athens. It was thedeme also of Kallimachos, and 
the real leader of the barbaric host now fronting them 
was the twin-tyrant Hippias. Miltiades was not p'aying 
with classical allusion; he was recalling the hi:tory of 
Kallimachos’s own town in his own time to the pole- 
march upon his mettle. And be won him ever. Ka'li- 
machos's casting vote averted a fatal retreat and made 
Miltiades master of the situation. History tells of no 
monument, but he had the promise of a memorial en- 
during as the race. If his dust is not in this barbaric, 
two-eared urn, but mingled with the common earth, 
then the spirit of the promise has been badly kept. 

It is no easy task to realize a battle, and we have no 
contemporary account of Marathon. The matchless 
story-teller, whom we call the Father of History, was 
not born till six years later, yet he must have heard the 
tale from many an old soldier’s lips. Coming to Athens 


at the age of thirty-eight, he would find not a few of 


the men of Marathon still upon the stage; and that the 
tale would lose nothing in their telling after forty years 
of practice every old soldier must know for himself. 
On the Pnyx, and in the Theater, and especially at the 
annual commemoration, which was kept up here at 
Athens down to Plutarch’s time—prototype of all our 
Campfires and Decoration Days—Herodotus must have 
got his fill of Marathon. Then there was the great bat- 
tle painting which adorned the Poecile Stoa and which 
must have been quite as safe a source of history as our 
Gettysburg Panoramas, to say nothing of its art. With 
all this wealth of data at his command the historian 
surpris’s us by his silences and obscurity. Not to him, 
but to Aischylus we owe the only rational account of 
Salamis; and it is the world’s loss that the poet warrior 

* These lekythia are of a very common kind, like hundreds found in 
other Attic tombs, and most recently at Fretria; mostef them bear the 
figure of a chariot, some of knights or hoplites. The find is important 
as fixing their date before the Persian wars, a conclusion already 
favored by similar discoveries on the Acropolis and elsewhere. 

+ This commission consisted of the Ephor-General Kabbadias, the 
Ephor-in-charge Staes, Dr. Lolling, of the National Museum; the Archi- 
tect Kabero, and the mineralogist, Professor Mitsopoulos, of the Uni- 
versity. The text of the protocol, the scientific report by Mitsopoulos, 

and the drawings by Kabero, have just appeared inthe ‘Apyaodoy:xov 
Acid riov. 
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thon, That be regarded his day’s work here as the 
crowning glory of his life, even after all his triumphs 
on the Athenian stage, is clear from the epitaph he 
wrote for his own tomb in far-off Sicily: 
“ This tomb the dust of Aschylus doth hide, 
Euphorion’s son, and fruitful Gela’s pride; 
How tried his valor Marathon may tell, 
* And long-haired Medes who knew it ali too well” 
1;e could not bave been far behind when his heroic 
\,other, Cynegeirus, pursuing the routed foe down to 
( e water’s edge—it was just yonder where the goats 
:¢ nibbling now—laid hold of one of the galleys and 
i» Id on till he got his right hand hewn off and fell. I 
have no doubt Herodotus heard the story from the 
| ovt’e lips, and it is significant that Cynegeirus’s death 
is the only one he recounts with circumstance. In fact, 
«n the historian’s deatt-roll there are only three names, 
ti.© third being the general, Stesilaos. 

B'ur tho the battle is,it is easy enough from our perch 
upon the Soros to conceive with the mind’s eye the after- 
scene—the traitor signal on Pentelicus; the crowded 
galleys of the Mede pu'ling down the narrow gulf for 
Sunium and Phaleron; Miltiades’s men setting out dou- 
ble-quick on the long march to Athens, while Aristides 
and his tribe remain to guard the spoil and sepulture 
the dead. It was a fit detail for a solemn duty, how 
solemn we shall feel only as we put ourselves in the 
Just Man’s place as he stood with his stricken tribe upon 
the lonely field. ‘There is the great victory which must 
have seemed to them a great miracle; for wasit not a 
victory over the invincible? There were the heroic dead 
of Athens, with the devoted Platzeans who had fallen by 
their sid®, and even the poor slaves who on this field 
that day first stood up in battle for the land. And there 
was (most solemn thought of all) the peril moving on 
their sacred city. How strong were the traitors in their 
rear? and what chance had the Athenian hoplites to beat 
the barbarian galleys in the race to Athens? 

And so we see them gather up their dead and note 
their names each in his proper tribe and prepare the 
funeral pile. They go down to yonder beach and carry 
thence sand and schist to cover the soft surface of the 
plain—so the eea-shells under this stratum still testify— 
and then when the fire has done its work, they strew 
upon the heroic dust their funeral gifts and heap the 
piled earth over all. And thus this tumulus on which 
we stand comes into being, sole monument of the world’s 
most famous field until the pillars can be hewn and 
chiseled with the glorious names, ‘The trophy would be 
set up soon, and possibly the monument to the man who 
forced the fighting and won the day. Otherwise one 
wonders at its being here at all; for the shame of Parcs 
would speedily eclipse the glory of Marathon, aud Milti- 
ades 

* Would find his name the by-word of the State, 
Sung in the slanderous ballads of the town.” 

It is indeed a gain to vindicate the mound; but how 
sad to think the heroic names upon those marble pillars 
were yet “writ in water.” Dr. Schliemann found just 
below the surface of the Soros the fragment of a 
wrought marble block, and thought it might belong to 
atrophy. It was, no doubt, a bic of one of tke pillar- 
vases, but the pillars have either gone to feed a lime- 
kiln or to build into some cheap wall. Yet at the rate 
old things are now coming to light in Greece, it is nct 
beyond hope that some names on that illustrious roll 
may yet be given back to fame. j 

The sun is declining toward Athens, and we must fol- 
low. We drive home in the wake of Miltiades’s men, 
who after that sharp day’s work were yet fresh enough 
to cover this twenty-two miles and encamp that night 
in the Herakleion of Cynosarges at Athens as they had 
watched the night before in the Herskleion of Mara- 
thon. The march was as brilliant as the battle; for the 
Greeks in all generations have been prone to do nothing 
to-day which could be putfoff till to-morrow. The Mede, 
no doubt, got an undue notion of Hellenic punctuality 
wken he took an observation at Phaleron Roads next 
morning, and found the men of Marathon ready for 
another tug. 

It was a great day, that 12th of September, B.c, 490; 
and of all my Decoration Days I count most memorab!le 
this 2,380th anniversary of Marathon at Marathon. 

And so, with the tribute of a blossom and a tear to 
the open grave and tbe immortal dust, 


Xaipe, MiArcady ! 


~ 


ATHENS, GREECE. 





CELIA THAXTER has not only done much with her pen 
to arouse public interest in her home, the Isles of Shoals, 
but by her industry and taste has made desolate old Apple- 
dore blossom as the rose. Her garden is regarded as noth- 
ing lessthan wonderful. A recent visitor to her cottage 
writes as follows: 


room where she 
‘he hardwood floor 


sketches, and. dominating all, a strong figure drawn in charcoal 
by William M. Hunt. On the floor, leaning against the grand 
plano, were many spirited water color sketches just sent in by 


Yhilde Hassum. On tables, dows, mantel, epee ke ag were 





flowe: Tall cylinders with graceful) ies, blu wis heaped 
high with red Steen, glasses filled with delicate sweet-brier and 
great masses of nasturtiums or the California poppies, 
Thaxter, in gray gown, chive ete | 4 wiwhite 

a asilver snow-white 
hair, the tan of the sea on her cheeks, and the blue of the sky in 


her eyes.” 
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bas not left another great spectacular drama of Mara- UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


THE beginnings of literature, so far as we can recover * 
them from history or tradition, or detect them from 
critical analysis, were in individual minds; of whose 
activity they were an exhibition and a record: They 
arrested the attention if they did not challenge the 
admiration of the early races of men through their per- 
sonality, whose assertion was its authentication and 
whose manifestation was its might. The literary fa- 
thers of the world spoke for themselves and out of them- 
selves, and were dominant as long as the world believed 
in them. But it was not for long; for often before they 
died their children abandoned the primitive speech for 
the languages that prevailed around them. Original- 
ity, their conventionality, inspiration, their imitation, 
genius, their talent. This, in little, is the history of lit- 
erature as it is the history of man, which is one of 
races, not one of persons. The sovereigns of literature 
have never been numerous enough to govern the world 
continuously, either alone or in lineal succession; for 
however potent the great may have been, their comings 
and goings were not solar or stellar, but cometary or 
meteoric—‘‘few and far between.” The greater, the 
fewer, and the more apart. There has been but one 
Homer, one Horace, one Dante, one Calderon, one 
Shakespeare. The lawgivers have gone, and gone for- 
ever; for tho their laws remain on the statute books 
there is none to interpret them intelligently or admin- 
ister them justly. 

There was a freshness and a force in all early 
literatures; but they grew less and less the more 
these literatures were cultivated, shrinking and 
shrinking until the spontaneous utterance of natural 
feeling dwindled into the studied expression of meas- 
ured emotion—until things became words. The 
strength of a literature diminishes as it becomes liter- 
ary, and it must be literary before it is national; for 
however ready men may have bern in the beginning to 
believe in leaders, they have come to believe in them- 
selves, and to follow no leaders except those that they 
select and direct. To be popular now is to cater for 
and submit to the populace. But there are—as there 
always have been and will be—men who cannot and will 
not do this, and to neglect them is not to silence them, 
nor to ignore their work to suppress it. They may 
miss popularity but they achieve distinction, for, un- 
known to the many, they are known to the few for all 
time. So known are Walter Savage Landor, Edward 
Fitzgerald, and Thomas Love Peacock, who have all 
written unforgetable books, the most entertaining, if 
not the most notable of which are Peacock’s. 

They are of the kind which one reads every word 
deliberately and admiringly, noting the order in which 
the words follow each other, file after file to a music of 
their own, and noting at the same time the thoughts and 
feelings which accompany them, charmed by their sweet- 
ness and grace. and captivated by the intelligence whose 
ministers and servitors they are. We read most books 
for what they are with no thought of their authors; but 
we read those books for the sake of their authors, who 
are present on every page and vital in every line. 

The life of Peacock, tho a long and busy one, was not 
one that a biographer would be likely to seize upon as 
affording him an opportunity to indulge in narrations 
of adventure, or speculations of a spiritual nature. It 
was devoid of incident and averse from publicity, other 
than is implied in authorsbip; but it suited the tempera- 
ment it nurtured, and the mind in which it awakened 
observation, and to which it supplied experience. For- 
tunate in his birth, whereby he was spared the penury 
which is so often the inheritance of genius, the only 
child of Samuel Peacock, a prosperous London mer- 
chant, the head of the firm of Peacock & Pallat, and of 
Sarah Love, the eldest daughter of Thomas Love, who 
was connected with the British Navy, Thomas Love 
Peacock was born on October 18th, 1785, at Weymouth, 
where he lived until the death of his father, three years 
later, when he was taken by his widowed mother to 
Chertsey, where his boyhood was passed. He was a fa- 
vorite with his grandfather, who was never tired of de- 
scribing to him the battles in which he had fought (he had 
lost one of his legs in an action in the West Indies, 
where Lord Rodney had defeated the French under Ad- 
miral de Grosse), and he was bighly thought of by the 
pedagog under whom he was instructed at Englefield 
Green, who prophesied that he would prove one of the 
most remarkable men of the day. Admired by his mas- 
ter, and beloved by his grandfather, he was so beautiful 
as a child that he attracted the attention of Queen Caro- 
line, who once stqpped her carriage to kiss him anismcoth 
his flaxen curls, which hung in profusion below his 
waist. He remained at school until he was thirteen, 
and greatly, it would seem, to his advantage; for tho 
his master was not much of a scholar, he had good as- 
sistants in French and the classics,and had besides an 
apt pupil in Thomas, who was early impressed with the 
doctrines of Harris, the author of ‘‘ Hermes,” that it 
wasas easy to becomea scholaras a gambler. Thus 
encouraged, Master Peacock took to reading the best 
books, illustrated by the best critics, and wus so far ad- 
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vanced in learning when he left school that it was not 
thought necessary to send him to college. 

When he was about sixteen he was taken from Chert- 

London, where he began a course of study in the 
Museum, devoting his days to the literature of 
and Rome and the history of art, architecture, 

other branches of ancient learning. He was of the 
stuff of which great echolars are made, readily master- 
ing whatever he undertook, and retaining what he ac- 
quired to the last day of his life. His earliest intellec- 
tual efforts were in the direction of verse, in the cultiva- 
tion of which his success was not equal to his ambition. 
His first volume, ‘‘ Palmyra and Other Poems,” which 
was published in his twenty-first year, attracted no at- 
tention, and deserved to attract none; for, except in its 
notes, which were derived from Wood, Voltaire, Gibbon, 
Ossian and the Bible, it was dreary reading. 

At the age of twenty-three he accepted an appoint- 
ment as under-secretary to Sir Henry Popham, Com- 
mander of the ‘* Venerable”; a post which was not to 
his liking, since it interfered with his poetical pursuits, 
which were only exercised now, when they were exer- 
cised at all, in the writing of Prologs and Addresses, in 
the patriotic manner of Dibden, the Tyrtzus of the 
British tar, whom his dauntless numbers fired to the 
extermination of Johnny Crapaud, After a year of this 
servitude he went back to civil life and the pacific ser- 
vice of the Muse, who, withholding her smiles from him 
in Tadmor’s marble waste, might, perhaps, be propitious 
to him at home. He had projected a year before a 
poem on the Thames, and to the poem thus projected 
he now returned, putting himself in training for it ina 
series of pedestrian tours, through which he purposed to 
trace the progress of the river from its source to its out- 
let. The notion of preparing for a poem by such means 
and of composing a poem on such a theme, would not 
occur to any poet or poetaster now; for whatever poetry 
may be now, it is not topographical. But it was other- 
wise when the century was new, and verse of all kinds 
was in demand; so Peacock walked his hundreds of 
miles, and wrote his hundreds of lines, and, finishing 
both, published *‘The Genius of the Thames” (1810), 
which must have met with some favor, since it passed 
into a second edition. 

Peacock did not discover the genius of poetry which 
he sought so assiduously in his pilgrimage along the 
Thames; but he encountered another genius which con- 
soled him in his disappointment—the genius of pedes- 
trianism, He was led by the spirit in his feet into 
North Wales, a sequestered region, abounding in moun- 
tain scenery, the gloom of savage woods, the noise of 
plashing waterfalls, and the long inherited silence of 
mysterious vales. His first lodge in the wilderness was 
Maenturorg, of which he speedily became enamored, 
exploring it in all directions, climbing the rocks, track- 
ing the rivers, and wandering along the sea, carrying in 
his mind the law in triad, that the poet should have an 
eye that can see Nature, a heart that can feel Nature, and 
a resolution that dares follow Nature. Here, soon after 


his arrival, in the winter of 1810, he made the acquaint- - 


ance of a clergyman, Dr. Gryffyth, whose daughter 
Jane was famous for her beauty, and whose scholarship 
was sufficient to enable her to talk with Peacock about 
Scipio, Hannibal aud the Emperor Otho. 

Peacock seems to have had no acquaintance with lit- 
erary folk until his twenty-seventh year, when he met 
Shelley, who not long before had succeeded in hav- 
ing himself expelled from Oxford, and in eloping 
with the daughter of a well-to-do publican, whom he 
had married at Edinburgh. They met at Nant Guiet, 
near Rhayden, where the young couple were staying in 
one of their financial crises, and the acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship. 

If Shelley could have known Peacock at an earlier 
period, the difference in their ages (Peacock being seven 
years the senior) and their intellectual aims and habits, 
might have guided his wandering steps into easier ways 
than the thorny paths through which he was stumbling. 
Noinfluence with which he had yet come in contact was 
so healthful, and none at any time so sane and unselfish. 
It was his’ misfortune to be misunderstood, his biogra- 
phers tell us, and in acertain sense they are right ; but 
his greatest misfortune was in misunderstanding himself 
and the people who professed to be his friends. They 
were a bad lot, forerunners of a sect who are still 
among us, and who are always more noisy than numer- 
ous—egotists, who mistake their individual ignorance 
for universal knowledge, and their vagaries of conduct 
for a philosophical life reformers who, mad in reform- 
ing others, never reform themselves; superior to moral- 
ity, which they deride; gluttonous in sensual enjoy- 
ments; profuse at the expense of others; revolutionary 
in politics; and agnostics in religion, He could not 
have fallen into worse hands. 

It was not long before the Shelleys changed their 
residence, removals with or without cause being one of 
their habits, and when Peacock met them again they 
were living at Brackull, with an addition of two to their 
household, one being Mrs. Shelley’s sister, Eliza West- 
brook, the other her newly born daughter, Ianthe. It 
was not a happy household, partly because Shelley dis- 
liked his sister-in-law, whose assumption of superiority 
was irritating, and partly because Harriet did not nurse 
her child, as he thought she ought todo. He was fond 





of the child, with whom he used to walk up and down 
a room fora long time, holding it in his arms, and sing- 
ing to it a monotonous melody of his own, which ran on 
the repetition of the word ‘“‘ Yahmani! Yahmani!” which 
grated on the ears of Peacock; for Shelley’s voice was 
harsh and high, tho it soothed the child when it was 
fretful. They where surrounded by their queer set of 
friends, at whom the satirical Peacock must needs laugh, 
an irreverent proceeding, in which he was joined by 
Mrs. Shelley, and which disgraced the pair in the eyes 
of the elect. Their follies infected the sensitive mind 
of Shelley, who imagined on one occasion that an un- 
known ruffian had attempted to assassinate him, and 
that he had preserved his life only after a valorous 
struggle in which he had discharged his pistols, and on 
another occasion that a fat old woman who sat opposite 
to him in a coach was afflicted with elephantiasis, and 
that he had caught it from her. ‘‘He was continually on 
the watch for its symptoms; his legs were to swell to 
the size of an elephant’s, and bisskin was to be crum- 
pled over like goose-skin. He would draw. the skin of 
his own hands, arms and neck very tight, and if he dis- 
covered any deviation from smoothness, he would seize 
the person next to him, and endeavor by a correspond- 
ing process to see if any corresponding deviation existed. 
He often startled young ladies in an evening party by 
this singular process which was as instantaneous asa 
flash of lightning.” Peacock quoted Lucretieus to him, 
and he was comforted. 

Peacock seems to have known more of the relation 
between Shelley and his wife than any of their com- 
mon friends, and as far as he allowed himself to sit 
in judgment upon them, his judgment was in her favor. 
He certainly sympathized with her, and he dcfended 
her memory long after her death. He was not the 
man, however, to take sides with either; for, knowing 
both as he did, he probably thought they were both to 
blame, Shelley met Mary Godwin, and not remember- 
ing to be off with the old love before he was on with 
the new, he abandoned his Harriet and ran away with 
his Mary. The Shelley-Godwin pair returned to Eng- 
land after a short sojourn on the Continent, and went 
into lodgings in London, where they received but few 
visitors; for, as might be expected, many of their 
friends fell off from them. Peacock was not of the 
number, for he often used to pass his evenings with 
them. Shelley’s chief employment at this time was 
the raising of money on his expectations from the race 
which Byron denominated ‘‘ Jews and their fellow- 
Christians”; and his chief pastime the sailing of paper 
boats on the Surrey Canal and the Serpentine. These 
boats, particularly those that he launched on the Serpen- 
tine, he freighted with halfpence, in the presence of 
boys, who, watching their course, ran round to the side 
at which they were likely to fand, and scrambled for 
their contents. They shouted when they captured those 
little argosies, and Shelley, who was still a boy at heart, 
as loudly as the rest. 

Peacock and his mother spent the summer of 1815 
at Great Marlow, where he used to walk to Bishopsgate, 
the eastern entrance ef Windsor Park, where Shelley 
had taken a furnished house, and spend a few days 
with him. They made an excursion together in a shell, 
on the Thames, going wherever they would if the water 
was high enough to float them. Shelley was in poor 
condition when they started, owing to his diet of bread, 
butter and tea; but when he consented to follow Pea- 
cock’s prescription of well-peppered mutton chops, he 
braced up at once, and what with the fine weather and 
his vigorous rowing, enjoyed himself hugely. 

Before Peacock knew Shelley his authorship was ama- 
teurish and tentative, displaying more confidence than 
capacity, and betraying ignorance in all its assumptions 
of knowledge; but when he began to know Shelley he 
began to know himself and his shortcomings. His first 
discovery was that he was not a poet; for whatever he 
may have thought of his ‘‘ Genius of the Thames,” he 
could no longer believe that after reading ‘‘ Alastor.” 
His next discovery was that he was a prose writer, and 
that his walk in prose was that of satire. His writing 
hitherto had been imitative, henceforth it should be 
original; it had reflected books, it should now reflect 
men. He proceeded, therefore, to make studies, not 
from a dramatic, but from a philosophic point of view; 
not of passions, but fashions, He was not a student of 
character, like Shakespeare, but a student of humors, 
like Ben Jonson, 

Cogitation like this must have passed through the 
mind of Peacock in the society of Shelley and his 
friends, who were an education to him, and through 
whom, consciously or unconsciously, he completed” his 
apprenticeship in, and became a master of, the literary 
art. His first work after his emancipation was ‘‘ Head- 
long Hall,” which was written about the time when 
Shelley wrote ‘‘Alastor,” and was published in the same 
year. It was followed within the next two years by 
‘* Melincourt,” ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey,” and ‘‘ Rhododaph- 
ne.” Why, after having scored a brilliant success in 
prose, as he certainly did in his novels, he should have 
gone back to verse in ‘‘ Rhododaphne,” is one of those 
puzzles with which the lives of men of genius abound, 
and which weaken if they do not destroy our belief in 
their self-knowledge. ‘‘ Rhododaphne” was a delusion, 
and an aberration on the part of Peacock, in whom, at the 





age of thirty-three, it was inexcusable, It possesses no 
interest in itself, and is only interesting in the history of 
modern English poetry when compared with the “ En- 
dymion” of Keats, which was written at the same time. 
There was no comparison between the two men; for 
Peacock was a Grecian and Keats was not. But he was 
better than a Grecian—he was a Greek, as Landor said, 
and, better still, he was a great poet, 

Peacock was one of the few English authors of our 
time whose reputation was beneficial and not preju- 
dicial to his worldly interests. It came to be known.to 
the directors of the East India Company, who, unlike 
such bodies generally (at least as they exist here), were 
not averse from clever men, outside their own. relatives 
and dependents, and they offered him a clerkship in their 
examiner’s office, and allowed him six weeks to prepare 
for his examination. He passed triumphantly, his 
papers being returned with the indorsement, ‘‘ Nothing 
superfluous, and notbing wanting.” So, in 1819,a year 
after the publication of ‘“‘Nightmare Abbey,” he entered 
the service of the India Company, and the next year 
married the daughter of his Welsh friend, Dr. Gryffyth, 
whom he had not seen for eight years. 

The biographical interest that attached to Peacock 
during his six years’ acquaintance with, and friendship 
for, Shelley and his wives, did not follow him into the 
India House, where he took his place among a score ef 
other clerks, and performed the duties that were as- 
signed to him. There are minds to which official duties 
are so distasteful that they shuffle through them negli- 
gently, some with a silly sense of humiliation which 
they fesent, others with a careless condescension which 
they cultivate. There are others, and wiser, minds 
which accept these duties willingly and cheerfully, and 
find a pleasure in performing them faithfully. Sucha 
mind was Peacock’s, which may have been sarcastic, 
but was singularly sane, and such a mind was Lamb’s, 
which kept its whimsicality for home consumption, 
tho it was occasionally dilatory in the morning. 

One would like to know that Peacock was acquainted 
with Lamb, who was also a clerk in the India House, 
and he may have been, tho I do not recall any tradition 
to that effect. They were not authors but clerks in the 
India House, where their penmanship was expended in 
day-books and ledgers, nat in novels and essays. They 
moved in different circles, and led different lives, Lamb 
in dingy lodgings with his old books, bis crazy sister, 
and the quer cronies who washed down his cold mut- 
ton with mugs of porter. Peacock in a cusy house in 
Stanford Street, Blackfriars, with his beloved classics, 
his beautiful Welsh wife, and his rosy children. The 
world went well with Peacock, but not so well with Lamb, 
for what witb his frequency of ginand water, and his 
wearying pilgrimages to the madhouse with his poor 
sister, ashadow was on his life. 

Peacock’s services in the India House were appreciated 
and rewarded, for before his third year there was ended 
he was promoted to the staff of the Correspondence De- 
partment. Fourteen years later he roze to the chief 
post as Examiner, succeeding James Stuart Mill, the 
author of the “‘ History of British India,” and being 
succeeded, in 1856, by his more famous son, Jéhn Stu- 
art Mill. He was thereupon retired, after thirty-seven 
years active and honorable service, with an annual pen- 
sion of £1,333, 6s. 8d. During his clerkly life he wrote 
three novels—‘‘ Maid Marian,” in 1822; ‘‘The Misfor- 
tunes of Elphin,” in 1829; and *‘Crotchet Castle,” in 1831. 
The first two of them more nearly fulfilled the condi- 
tions that custom has imposed upon the novel, pure and 
simple, than the two which preceded them and the two 
which came after them, the last of which, ‘“Gryll 
Grange,” was published in 1860. The freshness, the 
frankness, the jovial, romantic spirit and hearty love of 
out-door life, which animated every page of ‘‘ Maid 
Marian,” insured its immediate success. Dramatized 
by Planchi as an opera, for which Bishop composed the 
music, it was produced at Covent Garden, where Charles 
Kemble made a hit in one of its songs, which is said to 
have been the only song that he ever learned to sing in 
his whole career. It was also translatedinto German. . 

The last ten years of Peacock’s life were passed at Hal- 
liford, where, surrounded by his books, his children and 
grandchildren, his friends and his dogs, he led the life 
of a prosperous, country gentleman—scholarly in his 
habits, courtly in bis manners, humorous and witty in 
his conversation, a gracious host, and @ kindly master. 
He enjoyed the repose he had earned, and clung to the 
customs of his youth, always keeping May Day in the 
good old English fashion, inviting all the village chil- 
dren to his grounds, where they were rewarded accord- 
ing to the beauty of their garlands with new pennies or 
silver threepences, the largest being bestowed upon 
them by the Queen of the May, who was one of his grand- 
daughters, and sat beside him in a white dress, with a 
wreath of flowers on her head, and 2 scepter of flowers 
in her hand. He delighted in his garden, where he fed 
his birds, which were never startled by the noise of guns, 
for no guns were allowed to be fired on his place; but 
his happiest hours were spent in his library, which, like 
Prospero’s, was dukedom enough, and which, when a 
fire broke out in the roof of his bedroom, he refused to 
leave, asseverating with energy: ‘‘ By the immortal 
gods, I will not move!” He died on January 23d, 1966, 
his eighty-first year, and was buried at Shepperton, close 
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to his third daughter, Rosa; his grave being marked by 
a stone, with only his name and the date of his birth 
and death inscribed thereon. 

The stories of Peacock must be read for what they 
are, and nothing else, or not read at all. To read them 
as we do novels is to read them to no purpose. They 
are not novels, and were not meant to be novels. Their 
plots, if the incidents of which they are composed can 
be called plots, are of the slightest, and not of a kind” 
that creates interest and awakens sympathy, either 
through the action they involve, or the characters they 
present. They are a succession of scenes and a proces- 
sion of persons—a succession of scenes in English 
country houses, such as are described in ‘ Headlong 
Hall” and ‘“‘ Nightmare Abbey”; a procession of persons 
such as we may suppose to inhabit them, and visit them, 
and enjoy their hospitality. United by the ties of good 
breeding and good fellowship, they have enough in 
common to like each other heartily, and enough indi- 
viduality to differ from each other widely. Some of 
them have very decided views, the discussion of which 
forms the staple of their conversation. The master of 
the house in which these discussions are held is usually 
a doctrinaire, who has no sympathy with other doc- 
trinaires, and who, like Iago, is nothing if not critical. 

P: acock’s prose is what Matthew Arnold maintained 
poetry should be—a criticism of life, not life in the ab- 
stract, but life im the concrete—the social, pdlitical, 
national life of his own people and period. He was 
thoroughly English in his conservatism; certain of pres- 
ent, but doubtful of future good. One of his pet aver- 
sions was political economy, another was phrenology, a 
third was animal magnetism, which was odious because 
it originated in the United States’ Americans were 
repugnant to him, and Scotchmen, even Scott, wkose 
books were written in all the worst dialects of the Eng- 
lish language. Like Wordsworth, he was inimical to 
railroads, that hurry about people who have nothing to 
do, and telegraphy, that convey the words of people who 
have nothing to say. He was prone to prejudice and 
paradox, or pretended to be in order to show his wit. 
When we read him we should remember that he was a 
humorist and a satirest, and that he wrote dramatically, 
assuming for the moment the personality of his char- 
acters, for whose opinions and utterances he was not 
re ponsible, He was satirical, but net cynical—a sharp- 
witted but good-natured censor. He branded his vic- 
tims as Izaak Walton branded his worms—as if he loved 
them, and if they did not condone their impalement, 
they ought to bave done so. Shelley did, for he not 
only forgave but admired Peacock’s caricature of him as 
Scythrop in ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey.” 

New York Crry. 
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In the interesting discussion of this subject in THE 
INDEPENDENT of August 6th, one writer quoies me ina 
manner which I think does great injustice to Harvard 
College. He says: 

‘A few years before 1870 the only requirement in geome- 
try was ‘First Lessons in Geometry,’ by ex-Pres. Thomas 
Hill, who, ia the preface, says: ‘Two children, one of five, 
the other of seven and a half, were before my mind’s eye 
all the time of my writing.’ ”’ 

But in the preface there is no full point after the word 
‘‘writiog,” but the sentence goes on to say that children of 
that age will be found quicker in comprebending trut! s 
of geometry than older children are. That little book 
of mine is easy to children under twelve, supposing, of 
course, it is taught as directed in the book. But to 
pupils in a high school, fitting for college, it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult book. I have seen hundreds of schol- 
ars, under twelve, enthusiastic in their love of the book; 
even carrying out its suggestions in their plays at recess. 
But taught as usually taught in public schools, it isa 
hated and bateful torment. Very few teachers, and a 
still smaller number of committeemen and superintend- 
ents, use good books as the authors direct. I have 
known Dr. Gray’s lovely ‘‘ How Plants Grow,” made a 
burden to the children because they were required to 
commit it to memory. When in 1854-’55 my little book 
appeared, it was put, in spite of its preface, into the 
High School at Portland, Me.; and I am credibly in- 
formed that it was required to be recited verbatim. The 
first recitation caused a suppressed titter to run through 
the school, when a young lady of seventeen rose, and 
began demurely to recite the preface: ‘‘ I have long been 
seeking a treatise on geometry suited to the wants ot my 
own children,” etc. Of course the book could not hold 
its place unde: such treatment. When, in 1874, I went 
upon the Schou! Board in that city, I gave each primary 
school one copy of the book, and explained to each 
teacher orally the method of using it, as a basis of con- 
versation; not as am exercise of memory, much less of 
reasoning, but purely as a stimulus to imagination, 
Those teachers who used it in that way bad very soon 
fired the children with such enthusiasm that they de- 
bated upon the questions out of school, in the yard, and 
on the streets, But the School Committee, in its inscru-* 
table wisdom, decided that these little children, nine to 





eleven years old, must pass written examinations upon 
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everything; which immediately made the book a terror 
and an agony to every teacher and every scholar. It 
must, however, be admitted, to the credit of the Com- 
mittee, that they did not require the youngsters to write 
out their ideas of the subjectivity of space, and the pos- 
sibility of a fourth diversion. 

The quotation from THE INDEPENDENT, given above, 
seems to imply two charges against Harvard. My ad- 
ministration of six years was from 1862 to 1868, so that 
the phrase ‘‘a few years before 1870,” seems to imply 
that the book was introduced by that administration— 
which was not the case. The more direct charge is, 
that Harvard’s requirements in geometry were thus 
made very easy; when the fact is that they were, to 
young men of sixteen to eighteen years of age, made 
very hard. It has been proved by repeated experiments 
that geometrical conceptions become, under processes of 
ordinary education, more difficult from about the age of 
ten cr twelve years until adult life. 

To go to the main question of the great deficiencies of 
our American schools; there are several causes which 
seem to me very potent, and which are not sufficiently 
recognized and guarded against. 

First. There is too much rigidity of adherence to the 
graded system. There is not sufficient facility afforded 
for industrious, bright scholars to be promoted to higher 
grades. The scheme of instruction provides, perhaps, 
ten grades—from the age of about five years to that of 
fifteen. But there are twenty or thirty boys in every 
hundred who would do much better work and get a 
much better education if they were kept in a kindergar- 
ten till the age of seven, and then encouraged to go 
through the ten years’ course of the public echools in 
six years, finishing at the age of thirteen. Two young 
men fitting for college have, let us suppose, two pages 
of Livy for the next day’s lesson; one sits down with 
malice prepense to spend three hours over the two pages; 
the other sits down with the determination to master 
those two pages completely and thoroughly as soon as 
he can. In an hour and a half this second boy has 
learned more Latin than the other boy learned in three. 
So with regard to longer periods of time—the half is 
more than the whole. 

Second, There is astill worse mistake running through 
all our system of earlier schooling, the mistake of 
beginning the training of the reason too early. The 
great authorities in education, such men as Benjamin 
Pierce, Barnas Sears, Geo. B. Emerson, Alpheus Crosby, 
T. J. Conant, and dozens of others who might be named 
among our Americans, and dozens among European ed- 
ucators, agree in admitting that the observing powers 
should be first trained, then the imaginative, and finally 
the reasoning. Children are usually incapable of com- 
prehending the force of an argument until the age of 
about fourteen. And yet we continually find the schools 
attempting to teach children at the age of six or seven 
to reason, to the total neglect of both observation and 
imagination. 

Third. As the schools confound the true order of de- 
velopment in the psychic powers, and attempt to make 
the plant bear seed before it has borne flowers, and al- 
most before it has budded, so they confound the true 
order in which the three great primal realities are re- 
vealed tothe expanding mind. The first of these, in 
the order of development, is space. Every child of 
sound mind acquires a practical ekill in analyzing forms 
in space from the first moments of conscious life, and 
learns to distinguish thousands of objects and to classi- 
fy them from their shapes before it can tell the differ- 
ence between four and five. This shows that in the ear- 
liest years children should be encouraged by drawing, by 
learning to distinguish objects of natural history, by 
tangrams, dissected maps and kindergarten gifts, to de- 
velop their powers cf geometric’ imagination. Time 
spent on arithmetic before the age of seven or eight 
years is much worse than wasted. When the imagina 
tion in space is well developed then the child begins to 
appreciate number, order of succession, rhythm, and is 
ready for singing, marching and arithmetic. But even 
when arithmetic is thus properly deferred to the right 
age of the pupil, it is almost invariably begun in accord- 
ance with the second mistake, wrong end first. War- 
ren Colburn has, through the abuse of his first les- 
sons, done as much mischief as good. For scholars 
from thirteen to fifteen years old his little book is 
admirable; but when given, as it very generally 
has been, to children of seven or eight years 
old its effect is very pernicious. The first lessons in 
arithmetic should be devoted to teaching by beans, 
grains of corn, buttons, etc.; and even counting should 
be carefully avoided. When the child has grasped the 
idea of number in these concrete examples, then he 
should be set to performing the four rules of written 
arithmetic, in whole numbers and in decimal fractions, 
without explanation of reasons, but simply to practice 
and acquire the knack. Vulgar fractions should be 
carefully avoided until the child is in his teens. It has 
been shown by experiments extending over a course of 
ten or twelve years, in schools aggregating an average 
attendance of seven or eight hundred pupils, that by 
this mode of teaching arithmetic the time devoted to 
that branch can he diminished fifty per cent., with 
the further effect of giving the scholars three times the 
ability to use arithmetic. 
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Fourth. That mischievous error number two comes 
in, and retards the teaching of reading, writing and 
spelling. The child is first taught the names of the 
letters, and actually expected to infer from them the 
pronunciation of words; as tho saying ‘‘ sea, you, pea” 
could possibly suggest the word cup. Then it is set to 
applying that absurd method to column after column of 
words which it may never meet with in actual use—in- 
sight, chaos, scheme, myth, legend, what are such 
words to him? All this time wasted in spelling should 
be used in having the child read things within its com- 
prehension, until it can read fluently anything which it 
can understand. Then it will be time for it to begin to 
write and to spell, and the teacher will find that such 
a child’s spelling will be far better than that of a child 
who has been taught in the usual way. 

There are other causes at work to retard the progress 
of pupils in the ordinary schools of America; but these 
four are responsible for a large share of the mischief. 
Correct these, and we should not only save three or 
four years of school life, but give a far better educa- 
tion. 

PORTLAND, ME. 
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THE crowning study of Hebrew womanhood in the 
concrete is to be found in the Book and the character 
of Ruth; who, of semi-Hebrew stock originally, is in 
sentiment thoroughly hebraized. Even the Old Testa- 
ment, intensely graphic as it oftenis, has no other such 
multum in parvo delineation, in which the eharacter- 
drawing, the local and tribal coloring and the institu- 
tional setting, all mingle in such a perfect harmony. 

Nowhere that I know of, outside Homer, is a portrait- 
ure so simple, combined with an effectiveness so strik- 
ing. Icannot dwell now on the ethical and idyllic 
beauty of the grouping. It is enough to say that a sys- 
tem from which two such female characters could re- 
sult as Naomi and Ruth, or under which they could be 
conceived, must have been onein which the atmosphere 
was largely charged with those nobler elements of social 
life, viz., chastity, family love, and law-abiding freedom. 
Ruth is of a cousin-german race, half hebraized already 
by her marriage-tie, and falls with spontaneous fitness 
into the manners and customs which in detail her 
mother-in-law knows better than she. Thus, through- 
out, Naomi is the directive, Ruth the executive. Naomi, 
her sons being deceased, returns with her rights to her 
husband’s heritage intact and plenary. But her per- 
sonal right to maintenance, etc,, seems bound up with 
that of heritage. Being “too old to have a husband,” 
she could no more hope to transmit that heritage; hence 
the precariousness of her position, but that ‘‘ Ruth clave 
unto her.” Had the latter gone the way of Orpah, 
Naomi, with, of course, no parent’s house to fall back 
upon, with neither son nor husband to maintain her, 
must have seen her heritage lapse, and been left ‘a 
widow indeed and desolate.” Ruth becomes, in effect, ’ 
her deputy at law, as her comrade in bereavement. 
Through Ruth the right is saved from lapsing; and when 
that is saved, all is saved. Ruth unites with the pathetic 
last hope of this double widowhood the forlorn claim of 
the ‘‘ stranger”; but this, which makes her plea doubly 
eff ctive to the sentiment, makes it doubly difficult to 
enforce in fact against the obdurate. Thus the dramatic 
interest rises to a crisis, and. this brings out the magna- 
nimity of Boaz. Had Boaz been as Nabal, the widow’s 
last ‘‘ coal” of hope would have been “‘ quenched” in a 
case where all effective vindication seemed to lie in the 
power of the stronger sex. Similarly the assumed 
widow of Tekoah comes with her appeal direct to David 
to vindicate her, in II Sam. xiv. And thus we see how 
easy it would have been, had not respect for law and 
custom overridden selfishness, for a combination of 
interested kinsmen to have ousted Naomi from her right, 
or defeated it by chicane. And this again explains the 
pathetic urgency with which, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, the widow is made thc central figure of compas- 
sionate sentiment. ‘‘ Plead for the widow ” is the crown- 
ing charge of Isaiah in his first indictment against a 
corrupt and degenerate nation (Is. i, 7). Appeals, dep- 
recations, expostulations on her behalf occur too fre- 
quently in the prophets, the Psalms, and the Book of 
Job to need citation here. The last named knows no 
graver outrage than that of “‘ taking the widow’s ox for 
pledge”; no higher note of beneficence than ‘‘ making 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” To wrong her is a 
distinct sacrilege, provoking the Divine wrath; and 
therefore easy to those, but to those only, who presump- 
tuously defy it. Hence the elaboration by the divine 
penmen of a duty which appealed ultimately to the 
conscience, and a studious cultivation of feeling in 
unison with it. In this duty the Book of Ruth is an 
object lesson. In it Naomi presents the (to us) startling 
contrast of one invested with territorial and indefeasi- 
ble rights, and one dependent for sustenance on the 
gleanings of the half-Hebrew woman in the harvest 
tiéld—a combination of seigniory with apparent pauper- 
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ism, but once removed, in our notions, from mendi- 
cancy. 

To the Hebrew mind of the early age, there was, we 
may be sure,no such inconsistency in the facts. The 
right of the gleaner rested on no precarious or arbitrary 
sufferance. The indulgence and special favor shown to 
Ruth, indeed (Ruth ii, 8, foll.), only heaps the measure 
over the brim, which, when duly struck, was as much 
hers by right, as the present possession of the field of 
Elimelech was Naomi’s; nor could Boaz, without illegal 
violence, have turned her away. The term by which 
she represents her claim of kin to Boaz is, as the margin 
of the Revised Version shows, none other than the 
** Goéi” (“« near kinsman,” A.V. and R. V.), in which 
was included the traditional duty of blood-avenging in 
case of death by violence, with that of redemption when 
heirs failed in the course of nature. It is, in fact, a sa- 
cred character, fortified at once by ancestral custom and 
obligation of law, with which her appeal invests him, and 
under shelter of which she presses her claim. The whole 
scene is marvelous in its harmony of protective sancti- 
ties invoked, with a sense of womanly decorum preserved 
in appealing to them. The latter instinct is—to take 
a contrasted example—abandoned by Tamar (Gen. 
xxxviii), The two instances together show a domestic 
principle, capable of uncouth excesses as the mere tradi- 
tion of aclan, yet trained by the wisdom of law into 
something fruitful of home happiness, That which 
makes Ruth to differ from Tamar is the influence of the 
Mosaic law, felt rather in general sentiment than in pos- 
itive ordinance, and, therefore, depending rather on its 
spirit as a whole than on particular precepts. If we 
compare the Book of Ruth with the moral and social 
provisions of the Pentateuch, it matches them entirely. 
The correspondence is intrinsic rather than formal. But 
one may quote the law of the gleaner’s right (Lev. xix, 
9,10; xxiii, 22; Deut. xxiv, 19-21), that regarding her- 
itages (Deut. xxv, 5, foll.), with which compare the 
principle laid down for their original distribution (Nam, 
xxvi, 53-56), in outline thus: ‘* Unto these shal! the land 


be divided. To the more thou shalt give the 
more, to the fewer the less inherit- 
ance. The land shall be divided by lot; accord- 
ing to the tribes of their fatbers, di- 


vided between the more and the fewer.” 

One sees at once in this a basis for the tribal and fam- 
ily feeling which clings.to ancestral acres, and is para- 
mount in the Book of Ruth, Take, further, the legisla- 
tion on which popular judicature rests (Ex. xviii, 5; 
Deut. i, 9; xvi, 8). We see that system of judicature 
here in full force. An ethical argument on behalf of the 
Pentateuch is my present object; but here we meet, by 
the way, a confirmation of its antiquity. The Book of 
Ruth, itself incontestably ancient, bears witness to’a 
legal system of yet higher antiquity, in the mold of 
which the entire sentiment of its idyl is cast. 

A further result of the Mosaic law was its education 
of astrong public sentiment in favor of the purity of 
justice. Throughout the anarchic period of the 
** Judges,” the office from which they took their namie 
retained an unimpeached efficiency, amidst a semi- 
chaotic commonwealth, down to the time of Samuel’s 
sons. When the people clamored for a king, on the 
ground of their malversation of justice, the prophet has 
no moral standing ground on which to resist them, and 
falls back on the theocratic. Idolatry and kindred sins 
are rebuked again and again throughout that Judges’ 
period, but the corruption of justice forms no part of 
the indictment. Contrast with this the withering de- 
nunciations of that corruption which thunder in the 
voice of prophe y, from Amos and Isaiah to the very 
end of the monarchy. To what is this comparative 
purity traceable in the earlier period,if not to the educat- 
ing influence of then recent Mosaic institutions, as 
evidenced in Ex. xxii, 8,9; Num. xxiv,5; Deut. xix, 17; 
xxi, 2; xxv, 1, cf.; also Josh, xxiii, 2; xxiv, 1? One might 
appeal also to the holy war conducted against Gibeah 
and its tribe, which forms, altho perhaps chronologically 
misplaced, the closing episode of the Book of Judges. I 
can understand a public sentiment trained under Pen- 
tateuchal influences by Joshua, thus uniting as one man 
a whole people in the crusade of justice. Those who 
discard the Pentateuch as on the whole a later figment, 
are forced to discard thia too, as of similar origin.* 
Some may ascribe it toa racial principle merely. 
But without the training agency of institutions, 
the cause is inadequate to the effect. But again, 
if the principle be racial, and these examples of its 
working historical, what is so likely as that it embodied 
itself in law? But how is it consonant with analogy to 
ascribe the origin of that law to a period to which its 
whole genius is repugnant? Where, amidst the dregs of 
a monarchy utterly tainted with judicial ccrruption, 
and overshadowed on either side by brute force and the 
lust of conquest on a vast scale, as in Egypt, Assyria 
and Babylon, could a party of priests or other reformers, 
however zealous, find the principles to guide them to 
such a civil and social legislation as the Book of Deuter- 

onomy? The same question, save as regards the law of 
ritual, may be asked concerning the band of exiles re. 
turning with Ezra from Babylon, within whose memory 
all the nearest precedents would be drawn from the 
same dregs. But to return to the Book of Ruth. If 








ever there was a narrative which bore “ the dew of its 
youth” in republican simplicity, unsunned by monar- 
chy, upon its face, we have it in this book. The popular 
jurisdiction of ‘‘ the gate of the city,” the jury of elders 
impaneled ex tempore by Boaz, who all know the law 
without Levitical aid, and are prepared on the spur of 
tbe moment to do justice under it, are just what we 
might expect from the training influence of the Penta- 
teuch. 
Then follows the colloquy, in which the next of kin, 
or first Goél, declines the equivocal position of being 
lord of two heritages, the one compromising the other. 
Then follows Boaz, with a minute formality which re- 
minds us of the early Roman Forum, calling on all pres- 
ent to witness his ‘‘ redemption,” with formal recogni- 
tion of all dues and rights, alike of the living and of the 
dead. From that moment Boaz becomes all that 
Elimelech was, and his son Obed is ‘‘ason born to 
Naomi,”* altho ‘begotten of Ruth. Contrast all this 
with the abject position of a childless widow under 
Hindu law, and under Eastern law generally, unless so 
far as Mohammed, drawing some of his wiser precepts 
from Moses, may have tempered it, and we have a 
standard whereby to measure the grandeur of that 
equity, which secured to womanhood, and especially to 
widowhood, its place of sacred consideration in the 
Hebrew polity. 
linvite any candid critic to contemplate the possibili- 
ties of the origin and authorship of such a book as this 
of Ruth. Its rustic simplicity, homely pathos, and 
quaint legal forms and customs, with their vividly an- 
tique surroundings of patriarchial life, are utterly 
against an origin so late as Solomon’s period of rule, I 
take iv, 7, tobe the explanatory note of a later editor, 
which, cf course, coalesced with the text which it ex- 
plained. Omitting this, and the genealogical fragment 
which closes the book, there is not a sentence in the 
whole which savors of a later date; while the archaic 
ring of the story is not only perceptible in the Hebrew, 
but transparent through the guise of the most modern 
translation. From the commonplaces of rhetoric or 
narrative style, which meet us so often in the records of 
the monarchy, it is singularly free. Take it as a con- 
temporary record of fact, by one who wrote as he saw 
and felt, and the whole is plain. It is not possible to 
frame a theory of later authorship which will not land 
us in a forest of difficulties, 
And one might notice, altho we have to deal here with 
the Syrian affinities of the Hebrew female ideal, the 
freedom with which Rebekah is invited to express her 
mind, and does so (Gen, xxiv, 58 foll.), and how a word 
from her lips might have frustrated the errand and jour- 
ney of Eliezer with his presents and his camels, We see 
the brother, too, sharing the family council. We trace 
similar independence of wifely action, manifested in 
various ways among the Hebrew and kindred tribes in 
the cases of Zipporah, Deborah, Jael and Abigail (Ex. 
iv; 25; Judges iv, 1 and 18 foll.; [Sam. xv, 19 foll.). We 
see the womanly affection and maidenly preference of 
Saul’s daughter, Michal, finding as free scope as in any 
page of medieval romance (I Sam. xviii, 20), and fired 
by that same sentiment of admiration for warlike prow- 
ess with which those pages team, and which a once 
popular French song has embodied, 
** De ma fille Isabelle, 
Svis Vépoux a Vinstant, 
Car elle est la plus belle, 
Et toi le plus vaillant.” 
And this leads us on naturally to consider the Mosaic 
aspect of war. 

As regards wars of victorious aggression; not only 
is no encouragement given them but “‘ rest from enemies 
round about” is several times mentioned as the special 
gift of God; and prophecy proclaims in the development 
of the divine kingdom an ideal of peace, when ** Nation 
shall not lift up the sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more (Deut. xii, 10; xxv, 19; Josh, 
xxi, 44, et. al. Is. ii. 4), Thus such incorporating wars 
as those of the Roman dominion, or those by which 
Athens built up her empire of subject states, find no 
place in the scheme of Hebrew polity; nor was the 
organization of that polity suited to them. The only 
end for which war was a commissioned means, was the 
safe occupation of the land of promise. Given that end 
accomplished; the life of peaceful agriculture, ‘‘ under 
the vine and under the fig-tree,” is held up as the per- 
manent state. Comparing Israel in this respect with 
other nations of antiquity, we know of none of the lat- 
ter which hesitated at the aggressive destruction of 
others, or scrupled at any amount of massacreewhich 
policy might dictate. Had Israel been faithful to the 
ideal of its prophets from Moses downward, one or two 
generations might indeed have contracted a ruthless 
temper while engaged in their exterminating mission; 
but afterward the pursuits of peace and the gentler vir- 
tues which they cherish would tend to prevail in mold- 
ing the national character. Instead of this, their faith- 
lessness plunges them in a series of struggles for na- 
tional existence, developing a rugged and sanguinary 
temper, with a ferocious readiness for vengeance which 





* This again helps us to understand the deputed maternity 
which gave Ishmael for a while his place in Abram’s house; how 





* So notably Welihausen, "History of Israel,” Eagl. Transl. pp. 236—7 








appears frequently in Saul and occasionally in David 
(1 Sam, xiv, 44; xx, 30 foll.; xxii, 13 foll.; xxv. 22). But 
to return to the question of the Mosaic war-code. Its 
scantiness shows how little war entered into the design 
of the legislator. Extern campaigns on foreign soil are 
contemplated as possible; and thus we find in Deut. xx, 
10 foll. a provision for the case of an extern city be- 
sieged. There the massacre is limited to the sex and 
age capable of bearing arms. And here, as in other 
parallel instances, the supreme guiding reason was the 
safeguarding from corrupting tendencies of the chosen 
race and the sacred soil. To bring bome captives of 
both sexes would have raised up a nucleus of extern, 
and therefore certainly of idolatrous influence ; or the 
captives, if absorbed into the Israelite population, would 
have conveyed that taint with them. But no city, even 
foreign and distant, might be surprised by assault. 
**Proclaim peace (i. e., terms of surrender) to it,” that 
it may, accepting them, ‘‘ become tributary,” was the 
humane law. The humanity of sparing fruit trees in 
siege operations is one of those tacit lessons of mercy 
transferred to lower natare which would reach much 
deeper than the letter of the precept. We should note, 
also, that the doom of an idolatrous Hebrew city was 
one of sterner extermination even than that of a city of 
the Canaanites (Deut, xx, 10-20; xiii, 12-17). 
I pass on to the Hebrew attitude in respect to 
extern nations. The Jews, in the period of the great 
classic times, were known as a race of exclusives; nor 
could they be otherwise while faithful to their Law. 
They remained unassimilated, altho not wholly unin- 
fluenced by the foreign media into which they were 
plunged at Alexandria, Rome, and els2where; and, 
amidst a society steeped everywhere for ages in the 
sensualities of polytheism, could not but present an anti- 
social and,therefore,a repulsive attitude. This accounts, 
to say nothing of their peculiar usages, for the calumnies 
commonly heaped on them by ancient authors, which 
Josephus ‘‘ Against Apion” elaborately refutes, But, 
taking their polity as framed in the Pentateuch, we may 
assert that the ancient world knew none so liberal, 
none where externs were so widely tolerated and 
even indulged. Many early precedents were in 
favor of this, especially the matrimonial. Abra- 
ham’s deputy-wife is an Egyptian; and Keturah, 
his later wife or concubine, probably was no better. 
Joseph marries an Egyptian priest’s daughter, and of 
her begets the sons of privilege, heirs of his double 
share of promise. Moses marries one reproached as an 
‘‘ Ethiopian woman,” whether Zipporah the Midianitess, 
or another later, is not absolutely certain. Also from 
the first there was a ‘‘ mixed multitude” of non-Hebrew 
origin (presumably from Egypt and the kindred tracts 
of coast or desert) in the midst of the newly enfranchised 
people, who shared their privations and sometimes led 
their murmurings. The family of Rahab and the Gib- 
eonites, spared after Joshua’s conquest, added another 
element. The incidents of other Canaanitish remnants, 
the ‘‘ Jebusite” Aranuah, who owns land in Jerusalem, 
the valiant Hittites, Ahimelech and Uriah, the Edomite, 
Doeg, and the unnamed Amalekite in Saul’s service, are 
only the best-known instances, but by no means excep- 
tions. The freedom of alliance with Moabitish blood 
shown in Elimelech’s sons, and the similar union whence 
sprange Hiram the builder, illustrate the same princi- 
ple. No doubt to intermix with the sons or daughters 
of Canaan within the limits of the sacred soil and even 
to spare Canaanitish life was distinctly forbidden. But 
as we know that the latter severer precept was not 
faithfully observed, there seems reason to think that 
at any rate with such as became—to use a later term— 
** proselytes,” the former restriction was also a dead let- 
ter; and probably in the lawless period, even without 
this qualification, as we see in the case of Samson, such 
alliances were formed. But the stranger, whatever his 
origin, who formed part of a town or tribal population, 
seems to have had full civil rights, nay, might acquire 
wealth and be lord of a Hebrew bondsman (Lev. xxv, 47). 
The domestic servants, included in the earlier Abrahamic 
circumcision, were necessarily so under the Mosaic. 
But if they or any other non-Israelite received the rite 
(and we know from Herodotus ii, 36, 104, that the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians and perhaps other Syrians prac- 
ticed it), they were admissible to the Passover; and to the 
general festival of the third year’s tithe, even without 
that passport, were expressly invited (Deut. xiv, 28, 29; _ 
cf. xvi, 14). Contrast with this free width of privilege 
the jealousy with which the Greek cities reserved 
isopolite rights,even toward their own nearest of kin 
stocks, and with which the Roman early republic and 
probably other Italian states guarded their suffragium, 
connubium and the like, and we see on the Hebrew side 
a preponderance of liberality which resembles the open 
hand as compared with the clenched fist. The 
“stranger” might bring his offering to the altar and 
worship, of course, under the rule of law and custom, 
the national God; nay, the dedicatory prayer of Solomon 
expressly includes him. Egypt and Edom in the most 
favored degree, Moab and Ammon in one less so, were 
admitted to intimacies national and domestic (Deut. 
xxiii, 3-8; cf. ii, 9, 19), The rigor with which Ezra and 
Nehemiah suppressed extern alliances seems to have 





Sarai“ was builded” (R. V. mar, at Gen. xvi, 2) by Hagar, and Rachel 
subsequently by Bilhah (ib. at xxx, 3). 


been required by the changed circumstances which beset 
the returned exiles, but far outran the lines drawn by 
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Mosaic law.* Pharisaism went further and overstrained 
even this, drawing a cordon of ceremony round all the 
trivial actions of life, and hardening that line of repul- 
sion which the classig heathen made a text of scorn and 
hatred against the Jew. To this exclusiveness the New 
Testament bears abundant witness. 

The one polity in the outer world at all resembling the 
Jewish in its post-exilian rigorism was, mutatis mutan- 
dis, the Spartan, but the Spartan only in its earlier and 
later stages of development, and with the omission of 
that outblaze into a Western world-power which marks 
the Peloponneso-Asiatic period of Spartan ascendancy. 
Hence, when, in the age of Maccabean triumph, they 
discover one another and touch hands across the Great 
Sea, they give way to the accommodating fiction of a 
common ancestry, and are at once long-lost brothers 
(I Mac. xii, 21). This, however, is by the way. One 


- ought, on the other hand, to notice that ‘‘ banning of 


aliens,” in which Spartan jealousy on occasion in- 
dulged. Hebrew law knows nothing of this; and Jewish 
feeling even at the Ezra- Nehemiah period, allows aliens 
to traffic freely, subject to the law of the land (Neb. 
xiii, 16, 20, 21). 

The supremacy of David and Solomon over Syria and 
the neighboring nations was temporary, and in a cer- 
tain sense accidental, and may be distantly paralleled 
by the Spartan ascendancy just referred to. In another 
point of view it forms a development in temporal type 
of the Messianic idea, for the sake of which the 
monarchy seems to have been germinally included in 
the Mosaic scheme (Deut. xvsi, 14-20). This, however, is 
outside my present purpose; but it is pertinent thereto 
to notice the probable results of that supremacy in in- 
creasing the “stranger” element ‘‘ within the gates” 
of the cities of Israel. And henceforth we hear of 
**Cheretbites and Pelethites,” ‘‘ Carites or Carians,” 
and of tbe “‘ uncircumcised” introduced as guardians of 
the Temple (2 Sam. viii, 18; 2 K. xi, 4, 19; Ezek. xliv, 
7-9). This being the attitude toward extern races, it 
remains to notice that toward the individual “ stran- 
ger,” when domesticated, 
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Sanitary. 
NEWSPAPERS AND HEALTH BOARDS. 


WE confess to some degree of mortification over the 
amount of empirical sanitation which is afloat, and over 
the Joose comments and opinions which we so often find in 
the daily press. There are some reasons for this. The 
press too readily takes it for granted that any doctor or 
any member of a Health Board has a right to pose as a 
sanitary authority, and is likely in a newspaper article to 
present the real state of the science on the subject of which 
he treats. Just the opposite is a very frequent experience. 
There is no subject on which it is more easy to write glibly 
and superficially than upon hygiene. There are so many 
true things that can be said just in accord with popular 
knowledge; and there is a kind of scarf-skin of the science 
which almost any doctor, engineer, plumber or builder can 
shed. Our editors do; not enough distinguish between 
the doctor and the sanitarians, or do not frequently enough 
submit articles offered to an acknowledged expert. Simon, 
the great Nestor of modern sanitation, had written a book 
on pathology beforé he essayed to enter the field which 
involved a study of the causes of disease. Unfortunately, 
many of our Health Boards have not on them representa- 
tive sanitarians.- Within the last three years three of 
the most important city Health Boards of the coun- 
try have lost their heads, who were authorities; 
and been superseded by those who have never 
achieved any sanitary eminence. Too often political 
consideration governs. We have seldem been able 
to sublimate leading politicians into valuable health 
board sanitarians, We have in the last few weeks been 
treated to a good deal of printed stuff on the subjects of 





leprosy, hydrophobia and bovine tuberculosis. We have 


read from ‘‘ persons in position’’ expert opinions on leprosy 
which are far afield of any present facts. An authority is 
quoted in a New York daily as saying that he is not entirely 
certain whether his patient has hydrephobia or lockjaw; 
that he whines and moans like a dog, but has not always 
the dread of water. Every diagnostician knows that a 
patient with hydrophobia moans jf at all without any ref- 
erence to whether he was bitten by a dog, a cat, a wolf, or 
a monkey, and that the apparent dread of water is only 
that convulsive act of the muscles which occurs at the 
sight of anythivg which is to be swallowed. A veterinary 
authority in another paper tells us wonderful things about 
what is likely to happen if we drink milk or eat beef. 

Just now the leprosy literature and the sanitary admin- 
istration over lepers is quite remarkable. The earliest 
case this summer fell under our supervision. An Italian 
was scarred and scaled from head to foot. His physician 
promptly sought the advice of a skilled sanitary inspector 
and they together sent for a physician from Honololu 
familiar with the disease. A diagnosis was carefully made 
and ten days of treatment proved it another form of 
skin disease which simulated leprosy. We had the 
same opportunities for sensation, and for delayed or 
balky dealing with the case which has characterized 
the New York cases. Some months since THE INDEPEND- 
ENT briefly but plainly presented the chief facts as to lep- 
rosy. Some have since come to light. It may be well to 
state what is the present progress of doctrine as to it, and 
what is a wise course to pursue, in the opinion of experts. 


* See Ezra ix, 1, where Ammonites, etc., are inclnded in the probibi- 
tion against Canaanites and Hittites. 
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The first point is, that it is increasing in frequency. A 
recent Engtish authority says: ‘* Within the last few years 
leprosy has metaphorically returned to life in this country.”’ 
The increase of travel and its occurrence in the Sandwich 
Islands, Mexico, the West Indies, South America and the 
Argentine Republic, more closely fasten our attention 
upon it. : 

Next, the general conviction is, that it is a bacillary dis- 
ease, having its own specific bacillus. True, it occurs under 
three forms—the tubercular, the anesthetic, and the 
mixed; and this often complicates diagnosis. But the 
characteristic bacillus is found in each. The most recent 
evidence is that which came to hand in June last from the 
English Leprosy Commission, at the head of which is Dr. 
Bevan Rake, the learned head of the hospital at Trinidad. 
The summary is as follows, as given in the London Lancet; 

“* Dr. Beaven Rake and Dr. G. A. Buckmaster, members of the 
Leprosy Commission now in India, have been working during 
the past months in the Bacteriological Laboratory at Simla, 
which was specially built for the use of the Commission by the 
Indian Government. The greater number of the pathogenic 
bacteria have been artificially cultivated; but with reference 
to the bacillus lepre, both Hansen, who discovered the organ- 
ism in 1880, and Neisser, who verified this, failed in this direc- 
tion. Among subsequent observers, Bordoni-Ufreduzzi claim’ 
to have succeeded in culture experiments on salt, glycerin, 
peptone, seram and glycerin agar; on gelatin and potato his 
results were negative. Dr. Rake and Dr. Buckmaster com- 
menced their experiments at Almora on April Mth, using the 
fluid of a blister over a leprous tubercle of the forehead as ba- 
cillary material, and blister fluid from normal skin of the back 
of the same leper as a cultivating medium, This was kept in 
sealed vaccine tubes at a temperature of 98° F. Continuing this 
experiment at Simla on May 2d, a turbidity and growth of lep- 
rosy bacilli were obtained. The original tube was now used to 
inoculate bouillon gelatia and agar-agar. On all these media 
the bacillus freely flourishes at a temperature of 70° F. Lastly, 
these observers state that the bacillus lepre is motile—at any 
rate, in its period of early growth. Experiments in animal 
inoculation are in progress.” 

The bacilli are very numerous and are of a persistent 
vitality, and are believed by most observers to be diagnostic 
of the disease. They are not iu some forms of the disease 
confined to the nodules on the skin, but are found in the 
larnyx and pharynx and the tissue about the eyelids. The 
microbe is seldom found in the superficial layers of the 
epithelium or outer skin covering the nodule, 

Next, as to the question of its communicability. Itisa 
growing opinion among authorities that diseases in which 
a specific germ is found are communicable. They are far 
from being equally communicable, and often the probabili- 
ties of communication are very small. This seems to be 
shown to be the case in leprosy, since it is only with diffi- 
culty that the organism is inoculated or that cultivations 
of the bacillus are secured. It is probable that under prop- 
er eavitary discipline and skilled management it is not 
transmissible. Few are prepared to say that the promis- 
cnous and unguarded cases of the real disease are not a 

peril to other individuals. We have now and before this 
examined the various facts and opinions in evidence. We 
are sure that, with the present state of knowledge, the in- 
dications are that a leprous person should be under some 
form of restraint, which does not permit him to mingle at 
will with others. Heis so far a source of possible danger, 
and the disease, when once secured, is so persistent that 
society hasa right to be protected from the risk. This 
does not involve harsh measures, but it does demand 
prompt diagnosis and a definite system of dealing, and 
does not justify the course recently pursued as to the New 
York city cases. ; 














Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Reyublican State Convention at Harrisburg, 
Penn., nominated D. M. Gregg as Auditor and J. W. Mor- 
rison as Treasurer. The platform indorsed President 
Harrison and Mr. Wanamaker, but especially praised Mr. 
Blaine; indorsed the McKinley bill; favored bimetallism, 
and opposed free coinage, or unlimited purchase of silver; 
approved pensions; praised the course of the Republican 
Party in Pennsylvania in urging the submission to the peo- 
ple of proposed changes in the Constitution of the State, 
and in regard to the numbering of ballots, and in meas- 
ures fer equalizing taxation; denounced the unscrupulous 
partisanship of Governor Pattison; commended the Re- 
publican Government of Philadelphia for its action in the 
Bardsley frauds; favored the repeal of mercantile taxes, 
and urged legislation which should make it impossible to 
use public funds for private purposes; and favored the 
making of provisions for firemen and for those dependent 
on them, in case of injury in the prosecution of their 
duties, 


....President Harrison, on his way to Bennington, made 
an important speech at Albany, indicating that in the 
event of a free coinage bill coming before him he would 
surely veto it. He also made speeches at Saratcga, where 
he was given a formal reception, and at Mt. McGregor. 


....The Bennington Battle Monument was dedicated and 
the centenary of the admission of Vermont to the Union 
was celebrated at Bennington, Vt., August 19th, in pres- 
ence of a large number of people. President Harrison was 
present. The address was by ex-Minister E. J. Phelps, 


...-A large number of persons, estimated at about 100, 
were killed by the sudden collapse and burning of a build- 
ing in Park Place, New York City. 


..». The United States Commissioners have finished their 
work in Bering Sea, and are on their return, as are also 
the British. 


.--.The ocean record was broken again by the White 
Star liner ‘‘ Teutonic,” in five days, sixteen hours, thirty- 
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FOREIGN. 


--.-The Socialist Congress in Brussels continues its sit- 
tipgs. Anarchists were refused admission. Some arrests 
of members were made by the police on the ground that 
they were men who had been previously expelled from the 
country. The proposition for a general labor war was re- 
jected. Some representatives of Spanish societies were re- 
fused entrance, on the ground that they were not in favor 
of Socialist legislation. The proposition, made to hold 
the next meeting in Chicago, in 1893, was rejected, on ac- 
count of the great distance. 














-..-The French fleet was received with elaborate cere- 
monies at Cowes on its visit to England. The Queen en- 
tertained Admiral Gervais and other officers at Osborne 
House, and reviewed both the English and French fleets off 
Spithead. The cordial reception accorded to the French 
gave occasion to the Russian papers to affirm that England 
was evidently not in sympathy with the Triple Alliance. 


....The edict of the Chinese Emperor in regard to the 
outrages upon the foreigners has been published. It is 
very satisfactory. There have been reports of a naval 
demonstration in case of the continuence of the outbreaks, 
but nothing is definitely known. 


....[t is reported that in consequence of the endowment 
by the Pope of Cardinal Lavigerie’s position in regard to 
the French Republic, the Count of Paris has stopped his 
annual contribution tothe Papal Treasury. 


....President Balmaceda is charged with having seized 
the silver bullion held as security for his fiduciary circula- 
tion, and sent it to Montevideo on an English warship to 
pay for his warships in Europe. 


.... The exposures in regard to the corruption of Canadian 
officials continue. Sir John Thompson, it is reported, will 
indict the whole McGreevy “gang” and the persons they 
bribed. 


...-Another serious railway accident occurred in Swit 
zérland,August 17th, onthe Jura-Simplon railway, in which 
fourteen persons were killed and twenty-four injured—all 
Swiss. 


...-A cyclone at Martinique, West Indies, killed 250 peo- 
ple; injured probably several thousands, wrecked a num- 
ber of ships and destroyed a great amount of property. 


,»»-. The exportation of rye from Russia to Germany is be- 
ing pushed in anticipation of the enforcement of the ukase. 
Finland has been included in the prohibition. 


....The Venezuela Congress has adjourned after rejecting 
the reciprocity treaty with this country, on the ground 
that the advantages will not balance the loss. 


.... The sealing schooner “Sayward” isthe first to arrive 
at Victoria, B. P., without having been ordered to leave 
thesea. She brought 800 sealskins. 


.... There is considerable financial disturbance in Portu- 
gal, and gold and silver have disappeared from circulation. 


...-The report of a Franco-Russian Treaty has been semi- 
officially denied. 


....-The family of the Czar have started on a visit to 
Denmark. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





Ea@ypr's ruler required ten plagues thoroughly to soften his 
heart. Will one Russian plague, famine, be sufficient to over- 
come the stubborn Czar?—The Jewish Measenger. 


....You will make new conditions through new men. New 
conditions will not make old men young men, with fresh, glad 
life within them. This is the great achievement, of Christ. He 
makes men, and through the men he makes he saves the world. 
—PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


....A man’s prayers for others are a very fair thermometer of 
his own religious condition. What he asks for them will largely 
indicate what he thinks best for himself; and how he asks it will 
show the firmness of his own faith and the fervor of his own 
feeling.—ALEXANDER MCLAREN. 


.... We recognize much that is arrogant and mischievous in 
the higher criticism, or rather in some of its representatives. 
But we do not doubt that it is rendering in certain direc- 
tions a valuable service, and we see noreason why Christian be- 
lievers should be either scolding or scared in their attitude 
toward it.—The Examiner. 


....The excitement as to our Indian schools has died away. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs prefers to treat directly 
with those in charge of the schools. His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons believes that in this no injustice is intended or will be 
done to our schools. The Catholic public may rely on his judg- 
ment.—New York Catholic News. 


....The strong life is the life which gathers up all its forces to 
live in the present. The burdens of the past and the future 
weaken by taking away from the concentration essential to full 
activity. Leave the past with the sovereign grace which looses 
us from its disheartening weight. The future belongs to God, 
not to us. To-day only is ours.—Zion’s Herald. 


... That daughter’s purity is safe whose Christian mother 
shares every secret of her heart; that son’s character is hedged 
about, who has for his most confidential friend a Christian 
father.. They are in danger who wear a mask In the presence 
of kind parents, and uncover the heart and inner life only to 
those who have no right to receive such confidences.— United 


Presbyterian. 


...-f believe there is such a thing as taking the pitch of Chris- 
tian devotion in the morning, and keeping it all theday. I 
think we might take some of the dullest, heaviest, most disa- 
greeable work of our life and set it to the tune of Antioch and 
Mount Pisgah. A violin, chorded and strung, if something 
accidentally strikes it, makes music, and I suppose there issuch 
a thing as having our hearts so attuned by divine grace that 
even the rough collisions § ife will make heavenly vibration.— 
T, De Writ TALMAGE. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON ON FREE SILVER. 


WHEN President Harrison makes a succession of 
speeches on any of his occasional trips about the coun- 
try, he always has something to say. What he says is 
uttered in brief, pointed words, and carries with it em- 
phasis. Among all the addresses made during bis visit 
to Bennington and Saratoga, the most impcrtant was 
that at Albany. He spoke in the presence of the Mayor 
of Albany and the Democratic Governor of the State. 
It was his duty to avoid topics that can fairly be called 
partisan, and he did so. But on the subject of free sil- 
ver New York speaks with no divided voice. Her citi- 
zens whether Republican or Democrat will most heartily 
agree with Mr. Harrison when he said: 


‘I donot iatend to enter upon any subject that can ex- 
cite division; but I do believe that the General Government 
is solemnly charged with the duty of seeing that the money 
issued by it is always and everywhere maintained at par. 

believe that I speak that which is the common thought of 
us all when I say that every dollar, whether paper or coin, 
issued or stamped by the General Government, should al- 
ways and everywhere be as good as any other dol.ar. I am 
sure that we would all shun that condition of things into 
which many peoples of the past have drifted, and of which 
we have had in one of the great South American countries 
a recent example—the distressed and hopeless condition 
into which all business enterprises fall when a nation is- 
sues an irredeemable or depreciated money. The necessi- 
ties of a great war can excuse that. 

‘“‘T am one of these that believe that these men from your 
shops, these farmers remote from money centers, have the 
largest interest of all people in the world in having a dol- 
lar that is worth one hundred cents every day in the year, 
and only such. If by any chance we should fall into a con- 
dition where one dollar is not so good as another, I venture 
thé assertion that that poorer dollar will do its first errand 
in paying some poor laborer tor his work. Therefore, in 
the conduct of our public affairs, I feel pledged for one that 
all the infinences of the Government should be on the side 











of giving the people only good money and just as much of 
that kind as we can get.” 

A day or two later he spoke at Bennington: and at 
the banquet he repeated, if possible with greater em- 
phasis: 

“‘T do not hesitate to say that I feel myself, in the public 
interest, pledged, so far as in me lies, to maintain that 
equality between our circulating money that is essential to 
the perfect use of all.’’ 


We thank President Harrison for these words. He 
has had a great opportunity, and he has improved it. 
He has spoken when it was needed. 

With the immense production of our American 
mines and most of it allowed without any restraint to be 
poured into the Mint, we must use every precaution to 
prevent a depreciation of silver and the driving out of 
gold; and the first to suffer from that would be, as 
Prisident Harrison says, the poor laborer who is paid 
his day’s wages for his work. We cannot afford to have 
a good gold dollar and a poor silver dollar, and the poor 
driving out the good. 

Mr. Harrison here gives frank notice to Congress and 
to the country that any bill for the unrestricted coin- 
age of silver would receive his veto. This announce- 
ment may cost him his re-nomination. But that makes 
no difference. He would rather be nominated on an 
honest platform than on one that shall corrupt our 
currency. Southern and Western Republicans and 
Democrats must take notice that on the platform of a 
sound currency New York can be carried for the Repub- 
lican Party, and such a platform the Republican Party 
is sure to have. There is a great danger that the Demo- 
cratic Party will take the platform of free silver, as it 
has in Pennsylvania. But a platform of free silver can- 
not carry the State of New York, and cannot elect a 
President. 


_ 





THE BENNINGTON CELEBRATION. 





THe whole country joins with the State of Vermont in 
its rejoicing over the dedication of the Battle Monument 
at Bennington, Vt., last week. It was a happy thought 
to combine the memorial of one of the greatest victories 
of the Revolution with the celebration of the centenary 
of the State’s entrance into the Union, not merely be- 
cause of the increased interest thus aroused, but because 
the opportunity was thus given of showing the intimate 
‘connection between the two. It was fortunate, also, that 
two such men as ex-Minister Phelps and President Har- 
rison were there to tell the story of the Green Mountain 
boys, and draw the lesson in that telling form for us 
who reap the benefit of their unselfish devotion. 

Few scenes in our early history are more thrilling 
than that which Mr, Phelps described in his masterly 
way as he stood upon the very site of the storehouse 
that was the objective point of Colonel Baum’s attack. 

The gathering of those sturdy farmers of the Hamp- 
shire Grants, with almost no bullets and “‘ but one pair 
of bullet molds in town,” “‘ without camp kettles, ana 
their supply of powder half spoiled,” to meet a trained, 
well-appointed, well-officered army, flushed with con- 
tinued success, forms a picture not excelled in interest 
by any scene in the Revolution; while the unassuming 
farmer soldier who led them, and with rare military 
sagacity found the weakest point of his enemy’s line, 
and won ‘‘ the first success that bore any fruit,” takes 
rank in history by the side of the greatest of our early 
leaders. 

As Mr. Phelps well said, however, ‘‘ Bennington was 
but an episode in the early history of Vermont,” and 
the enthusiasm over its victory should not cloud the 
significance of the event of which this celebration was 
the centenary. No State ever entered the Union under 
circumstances which brought out so forcibly the unself- 
ish courage, that without taking counsel of future suc- 
cess, fought for what was right, even joining hands 
with those who, there was every reason to fear, would 
claim for themselves the results obtained by common 
action. The story of the contest between the Grants 
and New York, lasting for twelve years before the war 
and for seven years after peace was declared, when the 
whole power of acomparatively wealthy and well organ- 
ized colony was brought to bear to deprive a scattered 
rural population of their homes, is one that should be 
studied carefully by those who would understand how 
men “neither statesmen, nor lawyers, untrained in politi- 
cal science, or literary accomplishment, but one of them 
having even sat in a legislative assembly before,” could 
conceive #0 accurately and express so clearly the prin- 
ciples thay must ever lie at the basis of a free govern- 
ment. The first prohibition of slavery on this continent, 
the devout recognition of God and the Scriptures, ‘and 
that declaration as tothe effect of the spoils of cffice, 
stand out in the clear air of the State as tokens of their 
sturdy devotion to right for right’s sake, and their firm 
resolve to secure it at whatever cost to themselves. 

It is scarcely matter of surprise that the children of 
such parents, nurtured under such influences, should 
have contributed what they have to the sturdiness of 
American character, or that when the time of danger 
came again they should give a larger proportion of their 
sons than any other State, to the defense of the Union. 
In these days of strife between labor and capital, when 
party claims so often swallow up national interests, and 
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greed for public office plays so prominent a part in poli- 
tics, it is well for us to recall that story of unselfish de- 
votion, and the hearty response that has come from 
every section of the Union to the celebration, shows that 
the story is understood and appreciated. 

















THE RECORD OF FIVE POETS. 


IN giving an account last week of Lowell’s poetic 
work we could not help making prominent that inten- 
sity of moral conviction which guided his verse into its 
channels. He believed that a poet was a maker, and 
that his business was to make sentiment as well as to say 
pretty things. 

1t may be interesting to observe what has been the record 
of our jive great contemporary poets whose middle life 
spanned the War of the Rebellion—Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. 

We do not need now to linger over the record of Whit- 
tier and Lowell. Those two men gave their best energy 
to the antislavery reform; Whittier, with an intensity 
of conviction and a holy determination that left him 
leisure and strength to do little else until the purpose 
was achieved to which he gave his life. He never took 
leisure to write a long poem during those days. ‘‘Snow- 
Bound,” and ‘‘The Tent on the Beach” had to wait till 
the nation had taken on itself the task of abolishing 
slavery. Before that New England maidens and Puritan 
hamlets and skippers of Gloucester could have only brief 
song. But when the Cabinet of Abraham Lincoln and 
the Congress of the United States and the armies of the 
Potomac and Cumberland and the fleets off Nerfolk 
and New Urleans became Abolition societies, Whittier, 
like Garrison, felt that his mission as a reformer was 
done; that then he could rejoice at the achievement of 
freedom and could cheer the victors as they returned 
from the field of honor, but that while the army was 
achieving the victory the pioneers might retire. 

That was not Lowell’s attitude. He was a younger 
man and a man of broader culture; and while no man 
could have spoken with more fervor and purpose than 
he against slavery, yet he had been able to cover a 
larger tield, and such longer works as *‘Sir Launfal” and 
‘‘A Fable for Critics” divided his muse. When the War 
came on he felt rather as¢if he had found his mission 
than asif he had lost it, and a new series of ‘“ Biglow 
Papers” appeared, which were the chief poetic product 
of those four years of struggle. When the War was 
done, and only then, could he lay aside Apollo’s arrows 
and take up the unweaponed lyre. 

At the other extreme stood Bryant and Holmes, If 
we remember right, Bryant never wrote a line of verse 
before the War which showed any interest in the moral 
aspect of the slavery question except his beautiful poem 
beginning: 

** Chained to the market-place he stood.” 
But that is a poem not of slavery in America, but of the 
slave trade in Africa. The year after the War ended he 
wrote what we may call an ode on ‘*‘ The Death of 
Slavery,” in which he spoke of it as that great 
“wrong that through the slow-paced years 
Didst hold thy millions fettered.” 
He recalled 
“ The slave pen through whose open door, 
Thy victims pass no more,” 
and gave it his parting malediction: 
* Go now, accursed of God, and take thy place 
With hateful memuries of the elder time, 
With many a wasting plague and nameless crime 
And bloody war that thinned the human race.” 
The expression was fervid but it was belated. 

Holmes was equally silent during the years before the 
War; and when the War began, altho he entered into 
its prosecution with all his heart, and wrote many vig- 
orous verses, his thought was not that of liberty for the 
slave, but of the Union. It was rather that of the Web- 
ster and Clay Whigs than of Adams and Giddings. His 
‘+ Brother Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline,” is ad- 
dressed to a perverse sister who is to be called back, and 
it shows no perception of an irrepressible conflict. This 
is in accord with the lighter toné which characterizes a 
poet whose mind naturally turns to the more graceful 
side of things, and who has been our best writer of so- 
ciety verse and of rollicking humor. And so in his very 
vigorous and very successful war poems, the thought of 
freedom and liberty so often expressed does not have 
any close relation to liberty for the slave: 

** New while our soldiers are fighting our battles, 
Each at his post to do all that he can, 
Down among rebels and contraband chattels, 
What are you doing, my sweet little man?” 
It is the banner of the undivided country which he 
waves: 
“ Up with our banver bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation’s cry,— 
UNION AND LIBERTY! ONE EVERMORE!”" 
The Negro is rather a circumstance than a factor. 

Midway between Whittier and Lowell on the one side 
and Bryant and Holmes on the other stood Longfellow, 
most gracious, most lovable of men. He had not the 
conviction of the two poets of abolition. That was not 
in his nature. He never wasa fighting man. He wasa 
man of peace, and loved the meadows of sweet-breathed 
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kine and the fellowships of home. But his heart could 
not but sympathize with the purpose and task of 
Whittier and Lowell, even tho he could not feel their 
fervor; and so he -gave us, it would almost seem as a 
matter of duty, and at the right time, in 1842, his little 
handful of eight poems on slavery, very sweet, but not 
such as a prophet would have written. One of them 
was addressed to William E. Channing, another was 
** The Dream of a Slave” who in sleep went back to his 
native land and no longer felt the driver’s whip; 
another was in praise of a woman who freed her slaves; 
another is on the African Slave Trade; another, the 
sweetest of them all, entitled ‘“‘The Slave Singing at 
Midnight,” ends with the pathetic lines: 
“ Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 
“* But, alas! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad evangel? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night?” 
One, “The Warning,” is a magnificent and stirring 
prophecy, strangely fulfilled twenty years later, in 
which Longfellow, in an unusual mood, spake with all 
the power of Whittier himself: 
** There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bondsof steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Common-weal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 
But having once uttered himself he returned to quieter 
themes, perhaps no longer under the influence of Chan- 
ning; and even the War scarce turned him aside from 
those exquisite works of sentiment and romance which 
have made him the most popular poet which America bas 
yet produced. Their attitude toward the greatest ques- 
tion which the age has had to settle, indicates what has 
been the variety of temper among our chief poets. 


- 


A CATHOLIC “ ARENA.” 


ONE who wants to know what progressive Catboli- 
cism }s doing in this country must keep his eye on the 
Catholic University of Washington and Archbisbop Ire- 
land of St. Paul, the man who, in his sermon at the 
Catholic Jubilee in Baltimore, raid that Catholicism 
must not dress itself in the old clothes of the Middle 
Ages but must wear an American suit. The Northwest- 
ern Chronicle of St. Paulis his diocesan paper, and that 
paper 1s worth reading. For two or taree weeks it 
has been pressing the matter of establishing an unmuz- 
zled Catholic magazine, in which all sides may be dis- 
cussed of questions which come within the limits of 
Catholic liberty, even altho writers may contradict the 
generally held opinion. What it asks for is a Catholic 
Arena, and it says: 





‘*There is no valid reason why a Catholic Arena should 
not be equal to The Forum, fer instance, or why it should 
not command as much talent as THE INDEPENDENT, for 
example.”’ 

Two or three other papers, as The Ave Marie and The 
Colorado Catholic, have approved the suggestion, and 
the latter says: 

“* Under the present régime it is not only sometimes diffi- 
cult to strike the particular tone that acts as an ‘open 
sesame’ to Catholic magazines, but it even happens that 
accepted articles do not always mean a cash remuneration 
to their writers. All things considered, the establishment 
of a Catholic Arena would prove a wonderful stimulus in 
the matter of cultivating Catholic literary talent.” 

Oae of the most accomplished professors in the Uni- 
versity at Washington has written favoring the estab- 
lishment of such a journal; and our St. Paul contempo- 
rary publishes a letter from the Rev. John Gmeiner, to 
which it calls especial attention, and over which is the 
heading—‘‘An Epoch-making Letter.” Father Gmeiner 
says that recent scientific discoveries, and modern social 
and political progress, and our peculiar American cir- 
cumstances, have brought us ** face to face with vital 
questions, which cannot be settled by simply repeating 
the sixteenth century’s transatlantic school opinions ”’; 
recent biblical criticism and researches have opened new 
questions concerning the interpretation of the Bible and 
the nature and extent of inspiration, ‘such as Cajetan 
or Cornelius a Lapide and Suarez never thought of”; 
and these new conditions, he says, require that ‘‘ every 
attempt should be made to harmonize Catholic truth 
with modern facts.” But where can this be done? Not, 
he says, in the Catholic weeklies or monthlies, which 
are read in family circles, The Catholic World of New 
York and The American Catholic Quarterly Review of 
Philadelphia will not discuss such questions. Indeed, 
it is reported, says he, that the Professor of Mural The- 
ology in the Catholic University of America cannot get 

a promised article on the school question published in 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review. But we 
quote: 

“Why? Well, as THE INDEPENDENT of New York, July 
9th, 1891, has truly observed, ‘ there are two schools’ in the 
Catholic Church in America; that is, on matters on which 
the proper ecclesiastical authcrity has not as yet decided. 
As to the school question in particular, one of these schools 
imagines to have long ago solved the whole difficulty by fid- 


The other school cheerfully admits both parental and 

Church rights, but insists also on the fact that in our pres- 

ent social political condition there are yet other rights to 

be considered in discussing the school question, namely, 

the right of achild to an education at least sufficient for 
its future temporal welfare, and the right and duty of the 
State both to enforce this right of the child against negli- 
gent parents, as also to insist on at least such an amouut 
and quality of instruction as its citizens must have to be 
able to perform their civil duties intelligently and without 
danger to the interests of the commonwealth. 

‘“*1f rumor is to be trusted, Professor Bouquillon belongs 
to the last mentioned school, and The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review seems to be run on the program of the 
former party. Hinc ille lacryme. 

“ What straightforward Catholic writer who does not 
wish to get his honest convictions clipped so as to make 
them fit into the narrow editorial Procrustes beds of such 
magazines, would care to write for them? Under the pres- 
ent circumstances, until some Catholic Arena will be 
started, only the following alternatives are left to Catholic 
writers who are not prepared to swear to fallible school 
opinions, and who honestly believe they have a message to 
deliver to the public; either to write for non-Catholic pub- 
lications, as TNE INDEPENDENT, Arena, or Forum, or to 
publieh their views in pamphlet form.’ 

We make no apology for the length of this quotation. 
It is very interesting, and we hope the Catholic Arena 
will be started with money enough to pay its contribu- 
tors for their work, and with independence enough to 
be what its name would imply. It would be far better 
for the Catholic Church than would be the Holy Coat 
imported to this country and put on exhibition in the 
New York Cathedral. 


» 


MAKING THE BEST OF THE BIBLE. 


IF the Bible is the best of all books, the most useful, 
the most important, the one book which comes from 
God, which has divine inspiration and which is the guide 
of the human life, the book which has authority and 
which it is more important to study than any other 
book that was ever written; if an importance attaches 
to its doctrine, its history, its form of utterance and to 
every least allusion in it such as attaches to no other 
hook in existence, then it is a matter of unquestioned 
importance that we should have that book in the com- 
pletest and exactest form possible. 

The best Christian scholarship of the world has de- 
voted itself to the translation of this bock into the vari- 
ous languages which men speak. To have made a good 
translation is service and honor with which scarce any 
other can be compared. To add one item to the knowl- 
edge of the world about the Bible, to improve to any 
smallest extent its translation, to correct one error or 
aprehension in reference to it, is a service which ren- 
ders any man’s life worth living. Most honorable, then, 
and most useful was the work of the English and Amer- 
ican scholars who prepared the Revised Version which 
has now for some years been in our hands. 

This translation has received general approval. it is 
very largely used by students and teachers, It is 
always referred to as authority, but it has not yet got 
general acceptance. The reason is probably partly be- 
cause of natural conservatism and partly from the fact 
that it cannot be obtained as easily and as cheaply as 
the old version. The Bible societies cling to the old and 
refuse to accept the new. Of course this is in accord- 
ance with their charters, but it is a violation of their 
moral obligation. ‘‘ Get the best,” should be the first 
rule about the Bible, the best version that can be had; 
and the Revised Version is far better than the old. 

Let us impress upon ministers the duty of reading in 
their Sabbath ministrations and in their prayer-meet- 
ings only from the Revised Version. It is not right to 
read from the poorer when you can get the better. Let 
us impress upon Sunday-school teachers the obligation 
of persuading, as far as possible, their scholars to use 
the revised New Testament, Let private Christians use 
the Revised Version for their household worship and 
their private devotions. Let parents, when they give a 
Bible to their children, always give the Revised Version. 
Let this be emphasized with repeated and unwearied 
persistence until our Bible Societies shall understand 
that it is their duty to have their charters amended and 
to made themselves servants and not masters of the 
Word, and to give us that which sball best set before 
the reader what is the inspired utterance of prophets 
and apostles. 








Editorial Ustes. 


WE are glad to print this week a new poem by Sidney 
Lanier. Such relics are precious. Other admirable verses 
are by Edith M. ‘Thomas, Maurice Thompson, Mary B. 
Dodge, and C. Leach. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston gives the 
story, from the first sources, of the composition of two of 
Miss Ingelow’s best-known poems; Mr. Alexander L. 
Hayes, who was I.owell’s next neighbor, connects Lowell’s 
home with his verses; the Rev. John B. Bernard, of Dublin, 
has a very delightful article on the Church as a Teacher: 
Richard Hovey diseusses Poetic Methods: Dr. [. J. Manatt 
describes the Decoration Day at Marathon; R. H. Stoddard 
.gives one of his literary studies: ex-President Thomas Hill 








dling on but two strings, parental rights and Church rights, 


tinues the Ethical Vindication of the Pentateuch, and 
William C. Ward discusses English Art. There are stories 
by S. G. W. Benjamin, Eva L. Carson and Flavel S. Mines; 


and agricultural articles by Dr. George G. Groff and Laura 
Sanford. 


THE interest of the Pennsylvania Republican Convention 
does not lie in the importance of the offices for which candi- 
dates were nominated, but in the hearty union of the differ- 
ent parties upon the ticket. When the best elements and the 
worst elements, those that prefer one policy and those that 
prefer another, are agreed, we may, at least in Pennsylva- 
nia, expect success. Mr. Quay did not have his own way: 
but he returns contented to work for the success of the Re- 
publican Party. He would have liked to see the Convention 
nominate Mr. Blaine for the Presidency; but that it had too 
much good sense to do. Popular as Mr. Blaine is, the Con- 
vention could not but recognize the admirable administra- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, and after indorsing it uttered words 
of praise for both Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Blaine, both 
being sons of Pennsylvania. That portion of the plat- 
form which favors the unlimited coinage of American sil- 
ver falls far behind President Harrison’s utterances in 
Albany and Bennington. The platform further in- 
dorsed the McKinley lew, the holding of a constitutional 
convention, the improvementof the Australfan ballot law, 
the punishment of those who have stolen the public funds 
im Philadelphia, and freedom of the ballot all over the 
country. 


On Friday last Dr. Storrs—and when one says Dr. Storrs 
he does not need to say Dr. Richard Salter Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, for there is one Dr. Storrs whom all the world knows— 
was seventy years old. He has beenso longa distinguished 
man, famous as an orator, a preacher and a wise counsellor 
that one would believe him to be a hundred years old; but 
he = vigorous, so youthful, so full of vitality and force 
that one would not believe he had passed fifty. Many will 
not remember the fact that after graduating from college, 
and teaching in a country academy fora couple of years, 
he studied law in Rufus Choate’s office in Boston; but the 
heredity was too strong for him, and a man fourth in direct 
line of descent of Congregational clergymen could not easily 
be anything else but a minister, and so he found his nght 
place, and has come to be the dean of the American pulpit. 
He has been for forty-five years pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn, and it will be strange if he does not 
more than ronnd out the half century of active service. He 
was its first pastor, and has made the church famous, Of 
his service for all public affuirs, political as well as eccle- 
siastical, we need not speak. He is an example to all 
clergymen of the influence which they have a right to exert 
for everything which concerns the public welfare. 


In the capture of Frank C. Almy, the murderer of Miss 
Christie Warden, at Hanover, N. H., we have an example 
of the way such a thing ought to be done. The murder 
was about as brutal as could be conceived. The excitement 
was almost without parallel. The murderer had been 
sought for far and near, and was discovered at last hidden 
in the hay in a barn belonging to the parents of the mur- 
dered girl. A crowd of fifteen hundred people was gath- 
ered to watch his capture. The sheriff addressed the crowd 
and said: 

* Fellow-citizens: Almy bas been found. Now | call upon you, 
in the name of law and good order, to restrain your anger and 
let the law take its course with this foul murderer. I say this 
at the request of the county officials, men whom we chose by 
our votes to act for us. We all have confidence in them. We 
have as good courts as there are on the face of the earth.” 


He then turaed to the County Solicitor and said: “ I think 
I can assure you that these fifteen hundred people, most 
of whom I know personally, will consent to let the law 
take its course.”” The crowd answered and said: ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, let the law take its course,” and the men formed in 
line and allowed the prisoner, without an act of violence, 
to be carried past them to prison. There are parts of the 
country in which such a man’s life would not have been 
safe a moment. But the law will be respected when it can 
be trusted. 

BisHop KATZER, of Milwaukee, on whom Cardinal Gib- 
bons has just conferred the pallium, became known to the 
public through his great activity in leading, as Bishop of 
Green Bay, the attack on the Wisconsin school law which 
lost the State to the Republicans. If we are not mistaken 
his appointment is one that would please the German 
Cahenslyites in the Catholic Church; and perhaps for this 
reason the address of Cardinal Gibbons in conferring the 
palliam was all the more significant: 

“Wo to him, my brethren, who would destroy or impair this 
blessed harmony that reigns among us! Wo to him who would 
sow tares of discord in the fair fields of the Church of America! 
Wo to him who would breed dissension among the leaders of 
Israel by introducing a spirit of nationalism into the camps of 
the Lord! ... 

“Brothers we are, whatever may be our nationality, and 
brothers, please God, we shall remain. We will prove to our 
countrymen that the ties formed by grace and faith are 
stronger than flesh and blood. God and our Country! This our 
watch word—loyalty to God's Church and to our country!—this 
our religious and political faith. . 

“ Let us glory in the title of American citizen. We owe an 
allegiance to one country, and that country is America. We 
must be in barmony with our political institutions. It matters 
not whether *bis is the land of our birth or of our adoption. It 
is the land of our destiny. Here we intend to live and here we 
hope to die. And when our brethren across the Atlantic resolve 
to come to our shores, may they be animated by the sentiments 
of Ruth when she determined to join her husband's kindred in 
the land of Israel.” 





WE mentioned last week that among the ten holy coats 
the chief rival to that at Treves was that at Argenteuil. 





criticises eur educational system; Dr. Henry Hayman con- 





According to reports since received somebody has brought 
from Argenteuil a fragment (we wonder how he got it) of 
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the French holy coat and has bad it microscopically com- 
pared with that at Treves, and found that it was made of 
camel’s hair, while that of Treves was of linen, which is 
supposed to be evidence—a Pope to the contrary notwith- 
standing—that the Prussian coat only can be genuine. 
We do not recall any evidevce that our Lord’s seamless 
coat was not of camel’s hair; John the Baptist wore that 
material. But we strongly suspect that the French frag- 
ment is not a genuine piece of the Argenteuil coat, for we 
are told that those who brought it have remained to do 
reverence to the relic at Treves. The Bishop of Treves has 
issued most careful orders indicating who shall be allowed 
to touch the holy coat; that those who have contagious dis- 
eases will be sbut out, and special permission must be 
given. Some five thousand peopie who wish to be cured 
have already made application, and beyond all question 
among those who are selected as likely candidates for a cure, 
there will be hundreds of cases of miraculous healing. 
But how much real good will all this do in restoring the 
faith of those that doubt? It can hardly help being one of 
the saddest and most unfortunate exhibitions of intrenched 
superstition, and will make more unbelievers than it will 
convert. 


THE action of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 
bringing up for discussion the subject, the three years’ 
itinerancy, is the subject of considerable comment in Eng- 
land just now. These comments are in cases somewhat 
confusing avd liable to create much misapprehension. 
Some assert that it is the doom of the itineravey and look 
upon the action of the Conference as revolutionary to the 
last degree. The simple fact is that no decisive action 
whatever has beep taken. Some of the best men in the 
Chureh, realizing that with changed circumstances differ- 
ent needs have been developed, have called attention to 
certain disadvantages of the present system, as it is rigidly 
enforced by royal charter, and have put before the people 
the question as to whether they will petition Parliament 
for such a change in the charter as will make it possible 
in cases of special need to prolong a minister’s term of resi- 
dence beyond the three years prescribed by law. The prin- 
ciple of itinerancy was not controverted at all in the long 
and interesting debate. It was repeatedly and distinctly 
re-affirmed, but it was urged that its invariable and uni- 
form application resulted in numerous ‘instances in loss 
and positive injary tothe Church. The result reached was 
that a committee containing many of the most prominent 
men in the Chucch was appoiuted to consider the desirabil- 
ity of securing by act of Parliament liberty of action for 
the Conterence, and to prepare proposals to be submitted 
to the quarterly conferences during the year. That the 
result will be a change in the practice of the Church no one 
doubts, but that it will be radical in the sense of overthrow- 
ing the principles of its organization no one supposes. Per- 
haps the most marked characteristic of the discussion was 
its unanimity. Tnere really seemed to be but one side to the 
question, and yet no one even of the most ardent adherents 
of that side seemed in the slightest degree over anxious of 
success. The most significant thing to an American is the 
absurdity of a Nonconformist body being obliged to ask 
Parliament to change a law in order that a congregation 
may be allowed to heep a favorite and successful minister 
more than three years in one place. This control of the 
Church by the State is an anomaly that no longer has any 
place in the nineteenth century. 


For those whose hearts are engaged in the work of Chris- 
tian training and the salvation of souls, one of the bright- 
est spots on earth is the Burnham Industrial Farm at 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. From the address of the 
Brother Director on the recent anniversary, we glean a 
few points as to the work and progress of the year. The 
family has very much increased,and consists now of sixty- 
five boys and eight Brothers, These Brothers still carry 
on the institution as a work of love and faith. Their sim- 
ple devotion continues to bear wonderful fruit. The moral 
force that dominates the institution and controls it from 
end to end is the moral force of the Gospel in the life and 
administration of the Brothers. Every boy in the estab- 
lishment is there either because he was committed bya 
magistrate or sent up as incorrigible by his guardians; 
but under the Christian administration of the Brothers, it 
is the happirst, he:Ithiest and most effective of schools. 
The boys are up early and in bed early. They are busy all 
day; they work, they study, they drill, they play. They 
have a noble farm to range. They have all the freedom 
under responsibility each one proves he can be trusted 
with. Religious influence does its part in their trainiog, 
but in such a way as to inspire the boys with the happiness 
and enthusiasm. that youog converts show in a revival. 
During the year the Gilpin Memorial Hall has gone up 
and will presently b come the Welcome House, where boys 
will live oa their first coming tothe Farm. The Christian 
Union Cottage will soon be ready to be occupied as a 
Dormitory... The walls of the gymnasium, built by ten 
cent subscriptions and by the energy of the boys, are up, 
and smaller buildings for the Farm have been completed. 
The entire expense for medicine and medical treatment 
during the year, for a household averaging more than 
seventy persons, has been less than $150, one-half of which 
was forthe treatment of two cases. The Brotherhood of 
St. Christopher are certainly doing noble work ia this in- 
stitution. They have already proved that self-sacrifice and 
Christian devotion are no less powerful principles to rely 
onin the Protestant Communion than they have been in 
the Roman Catholic, and no less in these modern times 
than they have been in other periods of Christian history. 


THE Socialist Congress in session at Brussels, notwith- 
standing the great flourish of trumpets with which it was 
assembled, does not seem to be accomplishing very much. 
Its most valuable characteristics so far have been chiefly 
negative—its refusal to admit Anarchists, and its rejection 
of the idea ofa labor war. These, however, have their positive 
side; and if such men can hold the leadership as seem to be 











in the ascendant now, it may be that much good will result. 
The arrest by the police ef one Italian and one Frenchman 
ov the ground that they had already been expelled from 
the country, and the threats of arresting still more, cannot 
but have some good effect as indicating the style of men 
who are bringing this movement into disrepute. The one 
characteristic of the discussions has been the general lack 
of any unanimiry of view as to just what is desirable for 
the workingmen, or as to what metbods should be pursued 
for the improvement of their condition. The idea of edu- 
cation does not seem to have occurred to them, and the 
only thing on which they seem to be agreed is the idea that 
if laws of some kind could only be passed all difficulties 
would be smoothed away. Those who advocate any other 
means not only could get no hearing, but could not even 
secure admission to tae Congress. Yet it is constantly 
apparent that the true nature of law is not understood by 
tbe very men who invoke it. Aside from the items noted 
abcve, the chief advantage so far evident isin the proposi- 
tion to organize in every country a permanent commission 
to inquire into the conditions of labor. If this is done, and 
the commissions work faithfully and thoroughly, it will be 
a great gain; and notwithstanding the widest disazree- 
ments and wild beating of the air by the noisier delegates, 
the sober friends of labor and capital both will rejoice in 
the results of the Congreas. 





THE Nile problem is the problem now of finding the right 
storage for the surplus waters of the floods, so that it can 
be drawn on for use in summer. It may become a very 
important political question, because while a dam can be 
made at the first, or Assouan; Cataract, a better way still 
would be to provide the necessary reservoir much farther 
up the river, near the Wady Halfa Cataract; but that 
would require the oceupation of the Nile Valley by Egypt 
as far as Dongola, in Nuria. But Nabia and the Sfidan 
itself ougat to be developed; and in that case the proper 
dams would be at the head of the Ripon Falls and Fola 
Rapids, near the outlets of the Victoria and Albert Nyanza 
Lakes, which would thus make magnificent reservoirs, and 
would secure Egypt and the Sadan from droutb, and alse 
protect Eyypt from destructive floods. But this looks 
toward a re-occupation of the SQdan and avery important 
protection of the Nile Valley agaist the great danger of 
an enemy tampering with the course of the river at the 
junction of the Blue and White Niles, as Sir Samuel Baker 
has reminded us. England will have to consider before 
long the re-occupation of Dongola and the control by 
peaceful means of the Siidan. 

SoE of our readers may remember that in 1889 an expe- 
dition started from Russia for Abyssinia. With great flour 
ish of trumpets its leader, a M. Atchinoff, avowed the 
purpose of the Russian Church to renew relations with her 
sister of Abyssinia, and help her to resist the encroachments 
of Western heresy by joining hands against Western Gov- 
ernpments. The effort proved abortive, and it was generally 
thought that the Czar had already enough on bis hands io 
Asia without meddling in African politics. It appears, 
however, from certain letters printed in the London Times 
that Russia has by no means given up her longing after 
Africa; and anotber expedition, less prominently relig- 
ious and more political, is now ov its way to Abyssinia. 
There is no open manifestation of interest in it; indeed 
every effort seems to be made to conceal the ac’ions of the 
five men who are on their way to Gallaland, nominaily 
under the auspices of the Geographical Society; but there 
seems to be no doubt that they are acting under the special 
direction of the Russian Foreign Office. Another signifi- 
cant fact is that in Egypt they are closely connected with 
French officials. In view of the recent manifestations of 
sympathy between Russia and France, and the hostility of 
both to England, wno is all powerful in Egypt, and to 
Italy, who holds the position of infinence in Abyssinia, it 
seems very probable that the two Goveroments are ser king, 
by the familiar tho tortuous paths of Oriental diplomacy, 
to create a diversion in Africa that may help to hamper the 
action of their rivals in Europe when the time for aggres 
sive movement sballcome. The immediate effect of Rus- 
sian influence in Abyssinia, or of increased French influence 
in Egypt, could bardly be anything but disastrous; yet the 
ulterior effects may be beneficial in forcing aetion that 
shall rid Eastern Africa of the rule of the most ignorant 
and tyrannical priesthood the Cburch has ever known. 





In 1784 Turgot, the great French minister, in presenting 
to Louis XVI his system of general education of the 
French people, said: “It carried ioto execution, this plan 
will make your kingdom unrecognizable inten years. It 
will create in France a public spirit. Now, Sire, there is 
none.” A writer in The Unitarian Review for August, 
tuking up the remark andtracing the general result of the 
system, takes the ground that thereis now a public opirion 
in France, which istoo often ignored by people outside of 
that country, bat which is, after all, a very strong factor 
in determining the policy of the Goverament. This is 
manifested, according to M. Gilard,in the definite deter- 
mination of the people to preserve peace, and not allow 
themselves to be drawn into war, and is instanced by the 
fact that Dérouléde, after findiug that he could secure no 
support for his guerre de revanche from the Republicans, 
turned toa mere adventurer. Another instance is found in 
the change of policy by the Roman Catholics, who have 
come out in favor of the Republic, and, having evidently 
given up all hope of overthrowing it from the outside, are 
endeavoring to control it from within. This resolve to 
maintain peace and preserve the Repnblic,is due not to the 
influence of the leaders but to the public opinion of the 
people throughout the coumtry, and no conception of Euro- 
pean politics that does not take that into account will be 
etall adequate. [n our judgmentit isa great mistake to 
suppose that the nations of Europe are but puppets in the 
hands of a clique of autocrats. The time for that has gone 
by. Public opinion even in Russia is a mighty force, 





and in France it is practically supreme, All the more jn- ° 


terest, therefore, is attached to those movements that are 
striving to shape it, and the course of the Vatican, under 
the lead of Cardinal Lavigerie, is well worth careful note. 
As M. Gilard well says, the future struggle of France 
will be not between Monarchists and Republicans but 
betw een liberals and clericals. 


.... A Governor of a State is Governor in his Statehouse, 
but he is a plain citizen when he goes into a political con- 
vention, and so Governor Northen of Georgia found it the 
other day when he visited the convention of the Georgia 
State Alliance of Atlanta. There bad been a difference of 
policy very sharply defined between him and Congressman 
Livingston, who is the President of the State Alliance, and 
as such acted as chairman of the meeting. One of the 
members who had spoken in behalf of Governor Northen’s 
policy and in defense of a certain meeting of bis friends, 
was called to order by President Livingston and required 
to take his seat. Governor Northen, who was not a dele- 
gate, jumped to his feet exclaiming: *‘That man has a 
right to be heard; I demand that he be treated with cour- 
tesy.’’ President Livingston reminded him that he was not 
a member of the convention and had no right to speak. 
He persisted, when Mr. Livingston finally said: “If you 
don’t sit down, 1’ll put you out.” The Governor had to 
sit down or he certainly would have been put out of the 
convention by force. There is a good deal of hot blood 
stirring in these Alliance conventions and a good deal of 
arbitrary authority exercised by the officers who could give 
points in boss rule to the old parties. 


--».-The London Spectator is arousing not a little dis- 
cussion by its proposition, that the Parliamentary constit- 
uencies be permitted to forage in the House of Lords for 
their representatives in the Housc of Commons, Its decla- 
ration that it is a shame to deprive the real legi-lative 
power of the Government of the education and talents of 
such men as Lords Salisbury and Roseberry, while it evokes 
a hearty response from many, calls out an indignant re- 
monstrance from those who feel that such men are the 
only real props to a system that is in their minds essential 
to the preservation of the British Government. The Spec- 
tator, however, sees that the abolishing or entire recon- 
struction of the House of Lords is enly a question of time; 
and to us on this side the Atlantic its suggestion appears 
welltimed. That a second chamber is essential to a repre- 
sentative constitutional Government, is recognized by all; 
Sut that it should rest on the principle of hereditary de- 
scent rather than be representative in its character, is an 
anomaly that ougbt to disappear. 


...-Rarely has an accident struck more of horror into a 
commupnity than that which occurred in New York last 
week. The suddenness which gave no time for escape, and 
the awful death that came to its victims, were made still 
more vivid by the uncertainty as to who were buried 
under that seething mass of machinery, timber and brick, 
apd the almost impossibility of recognizing those who, 
afcer long delay, were taken out. Added toa)l there was 
the assurance that it was needles». The cyclone at Mar- 
tinique caused wide disaster, but against that no human 
care could provide. This was somebody’s fault. lf it be 
true that insurance com panies knew the building to be un- 
safe, and would only take Jow risks at very high prices, 
what shall we say of those who, rather than incur the ex- 
pense of strengthening the walls, allowed a hundred lives 
to be sacrificed? There should be prompt, thorough inves- 
tigation, and if it be found that there has been criminal 
carelessness, the punishment should be equally decisive. 


-...Vhe English Church papers are boiling over with edi- 
torials and correspondence about the ‘Church scandal.” 
And what is this Church scandal, pray? Just this: The 
Archbishop of Duplin (Anglican, we mean) some time ago 
ordained a middle-aged business man in Spain as deacon, 
and bate bim go and do what good hecould. Our readers 
hardly see any scandal in that. He had no idea of ever be- 
coming a priest, but wanted authority to conduct relig- 
ious services and do some evangelistic work. The scandal 
consists in this: That there are Roman Catholic bishops in 
Spain, and that the Archbishop of Dublin has invaded the 
diocese of another bishop. It is regerded as the worst 
scandal that has of late occurred in the Anglican Church— 
wuich proves that a great mapy of its members are paying 
a good deal more attention than is wise te the formalities 
of religion. 


...« The announcement by the Hon. U. L.Scruggs, United 
States Minister to Venezuela, that the negotiations for a 
reciprocity treaty with that country are progressing favor- 
ably, and that such a treaty will undoubtedly be signed 
before the end of the year, will be gratifying news to those 
interested not only in enlarging our trade but in securing 
more intimate and cordial relations with the South Amer- 
ican republics. Itis probably not generally known that 
we get a large amount of coffee from that country, the 
value of importations in 1890 having been $9,500,000. At 
present this is free of dnty; but in case of failure to secure 
reciprocity, after January 1st the duty will be restored. It 
is, therefore, to our interest, as well as to that of Vene- 
zuela, to secure the adoption of such a treaty. 


....State Farmers’ Conventions, held during the past 
week at Richmond, Va, and little Rock, Ark, have gune 
to the utmost extreme of follyin indorsing the Ovala 
platform and the Sub-Treasury scheme. The Richmond 
Convention said it wanted the Sub-Treasury scheme or 
something better. What bettera man could want than 
the loan of money at two per cent. by the Government on 
the security of his farm and stock we do not know, unless 
it be loan on no security. The Government now finds it 
hard enough to borrow at two per cent. on its own credit; 
and to make the Government a lender to everybody at two 
per cent. is visionary enough. And how would they like 
to see the farms forclosed and the land become the prop- 
erty of the Government, leased out @ la Bellamy? 
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---»Pope Leo XIITis not only a Prelate but an enthusi- 
astic student of science and literature. It is under his 
special direction that a new hall has been recently fitted up 
under the great ball of the library for the reception of a 
Reference Library ahd a number of special collections, 
inclading the old Papal Library of printed books, the Pal- 
atine Library, from Heidelberg, and tbe collections of 
Cardinal Mai, Falvio Orsini, Cardinal Zelada, Capponi 
(Lltalian literature), Cicogaara (History of Art), and all 
subsequent historical collections down to that of 
Rulaud, Librarian of Wurzburg. The Borgia rooms, 
where these collections formerly were, will be fitted up for 
& museum of Medieval and Early Renaissance art. The 
pew arrangements will be much more favorable for literary 
men and especially for those who desire to consult the 
manuscripts of the great Library. 


.+.. What the New York Sun says, is so good that we are 
glad to indorse it, and wish that we could help in restoring 
the good old etter y: 


“Oh, girly girls, with sunny curls, and eyes blue as the skies, 
and lots of lovely things the poet sings, say, won’t you, just the 
same, take on a proper name, and drop. kerflop, Bessie and Es- 
sie,and Mattie and Hattie,and Sallie and Lallie,and Mollieand 
Pollie, and Jennie and Kenpie, and Lizzie and Izzie,and Maggie 
and Aggie. and Lottie and Dottie. and Annie and Fannie, and 
Ettie and Hettie, and Gertie and Flirtie, and Gracie and Macie, 
and Cassie and Lassie, and Bettie and Nettie, and Rettie and 
Pettie. and Flossie and Rossie, and Winnie and Minnie, and so 
at length? May the gods give us strength never to call you by 
these names at all! Oh, girly girls, with sunny curls, etc.” 


....-California is rich in millionaires and poor in public 
libraries. Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft has spent a fortune in 
collecting a library of fifty thousand books, maps and man- 
uscripts, relating entirely to the western balf of North 
America, ivclading the whole of Mex'co and Central Awer- 
ica. So complete a collection will probably never he made 

ain. It will be extraordinary if California allows that 
collection to leave San Francisco, and yet we understaad 
that it is for sale. and that off-rs bave come for it from the 
East. We would like to have it here in New York, but its 
proper place is San Francisco. Who will be California’s 
Audrew Carnegie? 


....As a Cambridge visitor turns up the very short Elm- 
wood Avenue, just at the end of it, on the right, he finds 
the home of James Russell Lowell, described by Mr. Alex- 
ander L. Hayes in this week’s INDEPENDENT. On the rising 
hill facing the end of Elmwood Avenue is the Hayes home, 
the residence of the late John L. Hayes, LL.D., known as 
the Chairman of the famous Tariff Commission, and for 
much other economic Jabor. Dr. Hayes was Lowell’s near- 
est peigbbeor for a score or two of years; and it is bis son, 
ove of a family tbat profoundly honored their neighbor, 
and who thoroughly understands all that there is distinc 
tive about the locality, that has written the interesting 
article to which we call attention. 


....We are very glad to print this week another of 
Sydney Lapier’s sonnets which had escaped discovery 
when his collected works were published. We are also 
glad to announce that we have received permission to pub- 


lish several articles by him, left in manuscript at his death, 
apd which he had nearly prepared for the press. Weare 
sure our readers will welcome these papers by a poet who 
has been pronounced by The Spectator *‘ more original 
than the United States has ever yet produced,” altho he 
died before the promise of his genius had been fully 
achieved. 


....The immediate neighborhood of THE INDEPENDENT 
office is the greatest newspaper center in the world, and we 
are surprised that The New York Herald proposes to leave 
it and erect its new building up town. But last week 
Colonel Shepard laid the corner stone of his new and lofty 
building for The Mail and Express but two or three 
blocks below THE INDEPENDENT’S office on Broadway. We 
congratulate the p»per on its success, and shall be glad to 
see anot ber of those splendid buildings which adorn lower 
New York. 


....Every one will be giad to know that Mr. Lowell has 
bequeathed all his papers to his friend, Prof. Charles E. 
Norton, to be used at his discretion. No one could be a 
better trustee for the editing of these literary remains, 
His competency has been recognized by similar work botb 
here and abroad. It has been reported, 9nd on what we 
suppose to be good authority, that Mr. Lowetl’s name will 
not become extinct. and that a grandson of his daughter, 
Mrs. Burnett, will take the name ot Lowell. 


....It is a duty to mention the death of John Henry 
Hopkirs, D.D., who was the most vigorous writer and 
thinker in the High Church party of the Protestant Epis 
copal Church. He was the son of Bishop Hopkins, of Ver- 
mont, took deacon’s orders when a young man, devoted 
himself for over twenty years to teaching and editing be- 
fore he took priest’s ord-rs and charge of a parish iu 1872 
He was a square and fair fighter and a brilliant writer, as 
our readers have had occasion to kaow. 


...-Now it is an ex-Confederate general, and now it is an 
African Methodist Bishop, and now it is a United States 
Senator, and now it is a pious doctrinaire of the o d Colo- 
nization Society sort, that is trying to raise agsin the old 
colonization ghost. But tbe effort to persuade any re- 
spectable body ot Negroes to leave their own county to go to 
Africa is bound to ve a failuce and is scarcely more ‘han 
wearisome. It is not worth these eight lines of minion type. 


...-Scarcely anything has on it such a patent look of 
absurdity and humbuggery as the experiments which are 
now making, under the authority of Congress and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to produce rain 
by explosions. It is well to have the experiments made, we 
doubt not, tho not for their effect upon tne atmospnere, 
pe ay on the brains of those who secured the appropria- 
tion. 


....One swallow does not make a summer, and one rain- 
fall doesn’t make a success of General Dryenforth’s experi- 
ments producing rain at will by the explosion of oxyhydro- 
gen balloons. The ranchmen in Texas wno do not think 
the storm was caused by the explosions are, we sus) . 
better meteorologists than a party vf rainmakers who have 
gone from the Agricultural Bureau. 


....During the past week two lepers have been found 
among the Chinese residents of this city. They have been 
quarantined, and too care cannot be taken to prevent 
the iatroduction of hateful disease into our cities. 
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Religions - dutelligence. 


INNER MISSION WORK IN GERMANY. 
BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


THE best expression, intensively and extensively, of the 
activity of the evangelical Protestant churches of Germany 
is found in the wide and diversified field of Inner Missions. 
It. is easier to describe the work of Inner Missions than to 
define the term. Substantially it means the practical 
application of the principles of evangelical Christianity, 
not to the heathens without who have never before heard the 
Gospel, but to those who within the countries nominally 
Christian are without Cbrist, or are Christians only in 
name, or have become estranged from Christ, or stand in 
need of the help that springs from a living Christian faith. 
The idea is thus one that is exceedingly wide: and while 
embracing and including what is termed Home Missions 
by English and American Christianity, it includes a good 
deal more, seeking to combat and suppress antichristian 
tendencies in the various phases of modern existence. Its 
methods and character are purely an outgrowth of the 
land of Luther, being neither modeled after nor materially 
modified by the essentially different work of England and 
America. 

Naturally awork so vast and diversified, the character 
of which, to a great extent, must be determived by local 
aud temporal needs, is scarcely capable of an exact defini- 
tion and still fess of an exact descrip'ion. But the activity 
of the German churches in this regard has simply been 
marvelous, and no better evidence could be asked to prove 
that in Germany too Christianity is an all-powerful agent 
in the hearts and minds of the people, than the wonderful 
spiritual and religious energy displayed in Inner Mission 
work. Oaly a few examples can here be given. 

The German Cbhristiaus have been particularly careful to 
provide for the spiritual wants of their own flesh and blood 
away from the Fatherland. The Gustavus Adolphus So- 
ciety (established 1832), which seeks especially to help the 
weak Diaspora in predominantly Roman Catholic countries 
and districts, now numbers forty-four principal and 1,762 
local societies. In the first fifty years of its history the 
Society expended seventeen million marks for the scatter- 
ed brethren, chiefly for the erection of churches and school- 
houses, the maintaining of pastorates and the like. The 
Society aids Lutheran, Reformed and United Protestants. 
Those who were dissatisfied with this liberal basis, have or- 
gapized the Gotteskasten, which confines its work to the 
Lutheran Diaspora and regards more the inner develop- 
ment of Christianity in the waste placesof Zion. There is 
probably no land under the sun in which these and similar 
orgavizations have not been a blessing. To the same class 
belong the sucieties which aim to prepare pastors for theGer- 
man immigrants to America; and not a few of the American 
Lutheran Church institutions and synods receive valuable 
recruits sent over by the friends of the work in Germany, 
while some theolegical schools, like that in Kropp, in 
Schleswig, have even in recent days been established pri- 
marily to supply America with German pastors. 

Within the last dozen years the work of city evangeliza- 
tion has been organized and carried on more systematically 
in Germany, than in apy other land. The State bas not 
been willing or able to provide church accommodations for 
the rapidly increasing hordes in the great cities. As are- 
sult the city parishes have become perfectly unmanageable, 
the Zions parish in Berlin, for example, numbering fully 
140,000 souls, which three or four pastors are expected to 
provide for. Quite naturally a new heathevdom grew up 
in the midst of Christianity in such cities as Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Munich, Fraakfort, Breslau, Hamburg and elsewhere, 
a heathendom, too, which was not merely passive, but was 
active in combating Christianity. ‘* Hurrah for the first 
ten thousand heathens in Berlin,’ cried a prominent jour- 
nal of the Capital City when the Statistical Bureau an- 
nounced that since the compulsory baptismal law had been 
abrogated, ten thousand children had remained unbap- 
tzed in Berlin. Chiefly through the activity of Court 
Preacher Sticker the work was begun in Berlin and since 
then has been successfully spread over all Germany. The 
sermon distribution method, begun on asmall scale, grew 
until the edition was more tban a hundred thousand a 
week, which are used whereverthere are Germ+ns on the 
globe. Mission houses were built, several dozen missionaries 
appointed for Berlin alone, a house to house visitation in 
the entire metropolis organized, prayer-meetings, Sunday- 
schools, etc., organized, the whole conducted independent- 
ly of the churches but with the welfare of the churches in 
view. 

Inner Mission activity is seen also in the revival of the 
deacon and deaconesses orders. The former prec+rded the 
latter, being iadeed one of the first movements inaugurated 
by Wichern; but the latter, the work of Fliedner, quite 
overshadows the former, especially in non-German coun- 
tries, having found particular favor in America. At pres- 
ent there are in Germany sixteen deacon’s homes (Brii- 
deranstalten), with about 2,000 bretnren. These are en- 
gaged in such institutions as voluntary reform schools 
(Rettungsantstalten), orphan hom-s, hospitals, homes for 
the poor and those out of employment, prison work, city 
missions, etc. The Johanneum, at Bonn, establisned by 
Professor Christlieb, was a home of this kind only that its 
methods were modeled more after English ideas. 

The work of Fliedner in reviving the order of deaconesses 
is one of the greatest achievements of Christian faith, and 
is proving one of the greatest blessings to Christianity. 
Already at his death, in. 1864, the Kaiserswerth Mother 
House numbered 425 sisters who, in a single year, had 
nursed more than 30,000 patients. Now the order has spread 
over the whole Caristian worid. It numbers 63 Mother 
Houses with more tan 7,000 sisters laboring in about 2,200 
spheres of activity. This work, as also that of the Deacons, 
the City Evangelization, the Diaspora Evangelization, are 
all well organized, and since 1861 the representatives of the 
Mother Houses meet every three/ :ars in Kaiserswerth. 





The Evangelischer Bund is an organization which, in the 
five years of its existence, has managed to enlist tbe sympa- 
thies and active co-operation of more than 70.000 Germans, 
principally among the educated clacses. In view of the ag- 
gression of Ultramontanism in state and society, this asso- 
ciation aims to protect Protestant interests by combating 
Rome “with word and pen.” In the recent anti Jesuitic 
agitation the’Bund has been particularly active and suc 
cessful. 

It is impossible to give bere even anything like a com- 
plete account of the German Inrer Mission wurk accom- 
plished both through prominent individuals and through 
societies. The struggle against social democracy draws 
its strength largely from this source; the agitationsin favor 
of the observance of the Lord’s Day, of a control and cur- 
tailment of the liquor traffic, the establishment of Chris- 
tian periodicals, the publication of Christian books and 
pamphlets in immense editions, the establishment of Chris- 
tian Book Concerns, of Christian lecture courses, of Chris- 
tian homes for strangers in all the larger cities, of Magda- 
lene houses for fallen and repentant women, of abodes for 
discharged prisoners, of Christian week and Sunday-schools 
in neglected places, of Christian colporteur work, of prison 
missions, of young men’s Christian societies, of homes for 
seamen, for homeless young men and women, of inetitu- 
tions of various and many kinds for the sick and afflicted— 
this, and all this, and a great deal more than this has been 
and is the work of German Inner Missions, 

What makes this all the more noteworthy and charac- 
teristicof German Christianity is the fact that itis entirely 
a voluntary work from beginning to end, the natural and 
spontaneous development of inner convictions and sevti- 
ments. The State churches, as such, do nothing in this 
line, nor do they supply any means for this work. They do 
not even adequately furnish churches and pastors for the 
people. The State churches are political and not religious 
divisions, nor do they imply entire or substantial agreement 
in sentiment and spirit among those who belong to them. 
Hence, too, such work cannot be undertaken by any State 
Church, as such, the unity of aim and mind being wenting. 
It can only be and is entirely the work of individual Chris- 
tians, prompted by the needs of the hour, who voluntarily 
unite or go to work individually in these numberless and 
diversified spheres of practical Christian activity. The 
German Christian workers are sadly at a disadvantage over 
against the American, who have the momentum and infiu- 
ence of their denominations behind them in any undertak- 
ing acceptable to these. In Germany this work is ali done 
with no moral or material support of the State, or State 
Church, and is carried solely by the faith and sacrifice of 
those who love the Lord and desire to make the principles 
of Christianity a living reality in the hearts and minds of 
the nation, in the State, in society, in the Church, in the 
school, in the family, in all the callings and walks and sta- 
tions of life. 

On the other hand, the German workers have an advan- 
tage over the American home missionary, in the fact that 
the former labor among classes at least nominally Christian, 
and whoasarule desire to be considered such, and who can 
be appealed to as weak brethreao. The last official statistics 
of Prussia show that morethan ninety per cent. of the 
populace have their children baptiz+d. When the social- 
istic leaders some months ago appealed to their political 
clans to leave the Church en masse (Massenaustritt), the 
agitation proved an absolute failure and the response vir- 
tually amounted to nil. 

Taking all these facts, factors and forces into considera- 
tion, the work of Inner Missions in Germany is not only a 
unique phenomenon inthe modern annals of Christian ac- 
tivity, but it is one of the most cheering indications of the 
existence of alive and living Christianity. It scarcely 
needs to be added that itis entirely the work of the eon- 
servative sections of the Church, the liberal and rational. 
istic sections seemingly teeling no promptings to emulate 
so noble anexample. But the phenomen:l development 
of the work in recent years, which literally includes and 
embraces about all the ramifications of complex modern 
life, is proof beyond doubt that the sturdy faith of a Luther 
is stil] a power in the land. 

CoLuMBUs, OHIO. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. E. B. Myer of London, who bas been at 
Northfield, Mass., will hold a series of meetingsin Chicago 
from August 16th to August 29th. His work at North- 
field has been remarkably successful. 





....The Conference of the Wesleyan Methodists at Not- 
tingham, Eogland, has appointed a special committee, in- 
cluding the Rev. Drs. Riggs, H.P. Hughes, J. J. Sargent,R. 
W. Boyns, and many vthers to consider the advisability 
of securing by Act of Parliament liberty of action for the 
Conference in regard to the three-year limit, and to pre- 
pare proposals to be submitted to the quarterly meet- 
ings through the year. 


...-A movement is going on among the Josephites or 
anti-Brigbam Young elders of the Mormon Church in Og- 
den, Utah, to secure the removal of the headquarters of 
the church from Lamoni, Ia., to Ogden, and persuade 
Joseph Smith, Jr., the present head of the Church, to take 
up his residence there. Several assert thatthe Brighamite 
or Utah Mormon Church is on the eve of a great upheava) 
and that thousands of its followers will probably go over 
to the primitive Church. Now that plural marriages have 
been, (ostensibly) abandoned there is no great difference 
between the two branches, and the Josephites being more 
in favor with the Government are likely to become stronger. 
They also express the hope, based upon a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, that if there should be a division 
among the Utah Mormons much of the church property 
which has been confiscated, and which is valued at half a 
million dollars, wonld be handed over to the Josephites. 





«+eeThe Rev. O. A, Houghton, D.D., calls attention in 
The Northern Christian Advocate to what he calls. the 
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diminishing faetor in the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church. By comparing the composition of the two 
conferences in 1884 and 1888, he shows that the percentage 
of laymen has fallen off from .382 to .376, and that of pas- 
tors from .245 to .219, while that of presiding elders has 
risen from .225 to .282, so that whereas the percentage of 
pastors exceeded in a slight degree that of presiding elders 
in 1884 it was very much less in 1888. Taking ioto consid- 
eration also the fact that the proportion of presiding elders 
to pastors throughout the Church is probably about three 
to one hundred, he draws the inference that there is a 
strong tendency to elect them as representatives in the 
Conference simply beeause they are presiding elders, and 
to discriminate in their favor against the pastors. 


-.»-Over twenty years ago a clergyman of the Church 
of England, appointed to the British Chaplaincy at Seville, 
Spain, became deeply interested in the desire of the people 
to hear the Gospel, and inaugurated a movement which 
has grown into a fully organized, native church, calling 
itself the Reformed Episcopal Church, and comprising 
about sixteen organized congregations, besides many sta- 
tions not provided with pastors. To secure the funds for 
this movement, the Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid So- 
ciety was formed, with the cordial support of such men as 
Lord Shaftesbury. It is now presided over by the Archbish- 
op of Dublin, and on a recent visit to Oporto, he ordained a 
deacon in the Oportochurch. Thereupon, The Guardian, 
the leading High Church organ of the Church of England, 
has called him very severely to task, on the ground that he 
is trespassing on the ground of the Roman Catholic Church 
an lis, moreover, indorsing, in full, the Confession of this 
Reformed Church, which omits baptismal regeneration 
and absolution of the sick. The unfortunate thing, ac- 
cording to The Guardian and some earnest correspondents 
is, that Dr. Plunkett distinctly expresses his gratifica- 
tion at the omission. 


..-[mportant action was taken on August 4d, at 
Sewanee, Tenn., by a number of bishops, clergy and lay- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the South, with 
regard to work among the colored people. The meeting 
was called by request of the Bishop of Kentucky, cbair- 
man of the committee created by the General Convention 
of 1886, and a committee of nine, including Bishops Thomp- 
son, Howe and Sessums, presented a series of resolutions 
which were cordially adopted. These resolutions (1) express 
the appreciation by the Conference of the work of the 
commission for colored people; (2) urged that tbe appoint- 
ment of bishops or suffragans exclusively for the colored 
people is inexpedient, but that archdeacons may be well 
selected who shall have special charge of the colored work 
in the several dioceses; (3) expressed satisfaction with the 
efforts made torepresent the work in the North, and hope 
that the result would be to cail out the sympathy and 
assistance uf Northern brethren in the work; (4) suggested 
the propriety of considering the development of Hoffman 
Hall, Nasbville, Tenn., as a center of theological education 
among colored candidates for boly orders, and indorsed 
most heartily St. Augustine’s Normal Schoo!, Raleigh, 
N. C., as a place where valuable work is being done in the 
cause of general Christian education of colored youth of 
both sexes. 


...» The program for the Methodist Ecumenical Confer- 
ence, which will begin in Washington on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1s an elaborate one. The preacher of the opening ser- 
mon will be the Rev. Dr. William Arthur, of London, and 
a number of distinguished British Methodists will take 
part, including the Rev. Dr. T. B. Stephenson, president of 
the British Wesleyan Conference; the Rev. Dr. Jenkins, 
‘chief secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society; the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, already well known by Ameri- 
cans, and s¢veral others. Among the laymen will be Samuel 
D. Waddy, one of the foremost members of the British bar; 
the right Hon. H. H. Fowler, M. P. of Wolverhampton; 
Percy W. Buntting, and others. Oa the arrival of these in 
New York the Methodists of New York will give thema 
reception in Carnegie Music Hall, previous to their depart- 
ure for Washingtov. Among the prominent Methodists of 
America who will take an active part will be B.shops 
Hurst, Foster, Foss, Fowler, Gallaway, Carman, John P. 
Newman and Hendrick:; also the Rev. Drs. George 
Douglass, William Briggs, L. A. Smith, A. S. Hunt, A. 
Coke Smith, William Nast, A. C. Davison, E. H. Dewart, 
E. E. Hoss, M. D'C. Crawford, H. A. Battz, J. D. Ham- 
mond, W. F. Warren, James M. King, R H. Mahan, C. H. 
Poillips, A. B. Leonard, C. N. Grandison, J. A. M. Chap- 
man and J. M. Buckley. The Hon. John H. Carlisle; ex- 
Governors William Claflin, of Mass.,and W. T. Dillingham, 
Vt; Congressman J.T. Taylor, of Ohio, W. B. Hill, of 
Georgia,, and H, L. Sibley will alvo take part. 








Missions. 


THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


A NUMBER of letters have come to us from different 
sources, which indicate that the condition of aftairs in Tur- 
key is such as may well occasion not a little anxiety. In 
order fully to understand them a few words in regard to 
the a‘titude of the Turkish Government toward Cbhristian- 
ity will be useful. 

This attitude is never openly aggressive in proselytism, 
nor is it openly hostile. Christians, however, do not stand 
on equal footing with Moslems before the law, and what 
righ*s they have are grudgingly bestowed. A mosque can 
be bailt withoat any hindrance, while to build a church re 
quires a firman, aod that is beset with so many difficulties 
that the attempt to secure one is of'en given up in despair. 
So with schools, which are readily promised, but which 
meet with constant hiodrances that do not appear on the 
surface. Eve-ywhere there is a marked iucrease of jealousy 
of Christiaa progress, and «a constant effort to restrict and 
even withdraw the rights granted to the Christian commu- 


. policy of restriction and espionage. 


nities at the time of the conquest, and enjuyed by them 
ever since. 

That this effort has not succeeded to any great extent is 
due partly to foreign influence,partly to fear of a great com- 
motion among both Armenians and Greeks, and partly to 
dread of the press, which is a considerable power, notwith- 
standing the rigid censorship maintained by the Govern- 
ment. How rigid this is can hardly be appreciated by any 
one who has not had personal experience in either Turkey 
or Russia. Free reference to current topics is absolutely 
forbidden, often the merest mention of them is not allowed. 
Special authorization is reqaired for the publication of any 
book, pamphlet or even leaflet; and if there is the slightest 
flavor of criticism of the Government or Islam, or even a 
thought that could be construed as offensive to them, the 
permit is refused. Readers, geographies, histories, for use 
in schools, are often amended, mutilated or proscribed alto- 
gether, and even foreign books intended for private libraries. 
some of them standard works, are confiscated. The mis- 
sionaries at one of the interior stations have been for years 
trying to secure the permit to use a small hand press, on 
which they desire to print school programs, leaflets, etc. 
The pledge to print nothing that does not receive the ap- 
proval of the censor avails nothing. The Goverument 
seems to be as afraid of the bit of machinery as if it were a 
charge of dynamite. 

Turning now to the relations sustained toward the Gov- 
ernment by the native Christian communities, the Protest- 
ants have always shown themselves loyal subjects of the 
Porte. This has beeu frequently recognized by the author- 
ities, and yet such is their dread of the effect of the princi- 
ples of Protestant Christianity, that there is a constantly 
increasing aversion to them mavifested in the highest gov- 
ernment circles. 

The position of the Orthodox or Gregorian Armenians is 
somewhat anomalous. The effort of the Government to 
restrict and even abolish the privileges and rights that they 
have enjoyed for two and a half centuries, has stirred a 
great deal of bitter feeling. The influence of the Ku- 
ropean Powers has effected s»mething, but not much of al- 
leviation. Tbe improvement realized has by no means kept 
pace with the growth ino liberal ideas and intelligence, and 
the existing subjection, if actually less severe, is more gall- 
ing and irritating than formerly. The great majority rec- 
ognize that in their present condition of numerical inferi- 
ority (there is scarcely a section of the conntry of even 
limited extent where they are not far outanmbered by the 
Turks and Kurds), it is the part of wisdom to preserve the 
peace, contenting themselves with such ¢fforts as are prac- 
ticable to secure the recognition and preservation of their 
rights by the Turkish Government. There are, however, 
anumber of organizatioas, composed largely of young men, 
who, baviog the success of Bulgaria before them, are seek- 
ing by political agitation to secure the intervention of the 
European Powers in the hope that the result will be an 
autonomousArmenia, or at least a country under Earop:an 
rule. Toey are supported and encouraged by a number of 
Armenians in Europe and America who, from a safe dis- 
tance, publish patriotic papers, and write and print many 
letters urging their compatriots at home to form societies, 
arm themselves in every possible manner, and hold them- 
selves in readiness for self-defense wheao necessary or for 
offensive work when ordered. It is inevitable that these 
things should come to the knowledge of the Government 
and that the natural result should be to excite its sus- 
picions against all Armenians, as well as to strengthen its 
Thus it comes about 
that all through Turkey there is a feeling of insecurity. 
The officiaals realize the situation and are, in the main, 
exercising great caution and prudence, especially in East- 
ern Turkey where the cities of Erzrim, Van and Arabkir 
are centers of agitation, 

Another element often referred to, 
nature of the case not 


but from the 
so distiactly traceable tho 
none the less real, is the influence of Russian emis- 
saries. Ao instance has come to our knowledge of a 
Russian Armenian, who, baving received orders to leave 
the city where he had b2en employed as a teacher, went to 
atribe of Kurds, which was known to be on unfriendly 
terms with the Government, and proposed that they join 
the Armenians in an armed rebellion. The Kurds pre- 
tended approval, but eventually handed the man over to 
the Turkish authorities, 

No one who knows the circumstances of the Turkish em- 
pire can fail to have the deepest sympathy with the desire 
of the Armenians to secure batter conditions of life. That 
this end will be reached, however, by the means employed 
by these agitators, no one, excep; the hot-bloods them- 
selves, for a moment believes. There are times in a na'iou’s 
life when ic is the part of highest wisdom to risk every- 
thing, but that time has not yet come for Armenians. If 
some of the mea who from France, Eaogland and America 
are stirring up their brethren to a helpless conflict had re- 
mained at bome, and put their energies into popular edu- 
cation, the fature of their nation would be brighter. 

It is no part of our duty or desire to condone oppression 
and wrong, by whomever it be committed, but govern- 
ment of some sort even if it be poor is far better than fail- 
ure and massacre, and, whether they realize it or nut, we 
hope they do not, such would be the result of the success 
of these men. Meanwhile the salvation of all alike rests 
in the exteaosion of a true religious life and 4 broad, deep, 


thorough education sach as not a few in the old Church as 
well as those in the Protestant community are seeking to 
secure. Give them time and opportunity and the best of 
what these revolutionists desire will come to their nation. 


= 
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IN 1886, the Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety paseed the resolution never to refuse a candidate 
for missionary service on the ground of lack of funds to 
send bim out, There was to be as much care as ever taken 
in selection, but once selected, there was no question about 
the mirsionary’s being sent. During the four rs since 
then 230 names have been added to the roll, and after deduct- 
ing deaths and retirements the total number has increased 








~_— 300 to about 480, including those accepted but not yet 
sent, 








Biblical Research. 
THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ir is the most -natural thing in the world that biblical 
scholars should be onthe qui vive for utterances op the 
great questions of critical controversy from Prof. Franz 
Buhl, the successor of Delitzsch, in Leipaig. The Saxon 
Government surprised everybody by going to the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen for theirman. He is a pupil of his 
predecessor, and, as now appears, one that has trodden 
carefully inthe footprints of his teacher by devoting 
himself more than any other of Delitzsch’s special scholars 
to the lines of studyin which Delitzsch himself was so 
thorough a master. Buhl’s writings have heretofore been 
published only in Danish; but he now makes his bow to the 
German theological world in a work that brings new data 
and new results on one of the most mooted questions of 
Old Testament research. His recent volume on “* Kanon 
und Text des Alten Testaments’ is, both in matter and 
manner, easily one of the most solid productions issued in 
late years iu this depurtment. His argument on the his- 
tory of the Old Testament Canon is certainly worthy of re- 
production in substance. 

Buhl’s central thesis is, that the Old Testament Canon, 
like that of the New Testament, isa growth. The adoption 
of the various books that constitute the sacred codex of the 
Palestinian Jews was the development of decades. The hy- 
pothesis formerly universally and now often entertained that 
the Canon is the outcome of the deliberations of the Great 
Synagog is an impossibility, for the simple reason that the 
Great Synagog is an historical myt, which never had a 
reality. Kuenen’s researches on this subject are regarded 
as having settled this matter conclusively and for all times, 
namely; that this “Synagog” is the historical condensa- 
tion of the legislative period from Ezra to Alexander the 
Great, the features of which were drawn from the great 
assembly in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. viii, 10), 
which whole period was, in the recollection of the Talmud, 
contracted to thirty-four years (cf. p. 33 sqq.). 

The Canon formation period, according to Buhl, bexins 
with the last half of the fifth century before Christ. 
Through the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah the first 
third of the Old Testament, the Torah, was adopted as 
canonical by the people and remained in undisputed posses- 
sion of this dignity and authority (Neh. viii-x). No mention 
of the adoption of any other books is made at that period, 
altho it is certain that the prophetic books were eagerly 
read and studied before, during and after the Exile, as can 
be seen from the echoes of older prophecies in Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, ia Zechariah i, 4,and from the influence of 
Isaiab, xl-xlvi, on later prophetic literature. But a fixed and 
closed body of prophetic books could not have been in exist- 
ence at that time, for the simple reason that the prophetic 
spirit was yet active in Israel. The reception of the Law 
alone as canonical by the Samaritans at this period shows 
that ** Canon ” at that tie meant only the Torah. Besides, 
even yet the *‘ Law” as a rounded whole is placed over 
against the more recent writings which are made suple- 
mentary (cf. 4 Ezra xiv, 4; John x, 34; xii, 34; xv, 25; I Cor. 
xiv, 21; Sanh. 91b, Moed Katon, 5a, etc.). 

The next step was the adoption of the prophets. That 
the Jews of the Hellenistic period recognized themselves as 
a people no longer blessed with the spirit of prophecy is 
evident from such passages as 1 Mace. iv, 46; ix, 27; xiv, 41; 
Hymn of the Three Youths, v. 14 (Ps. )xxiv, 9 ?), as also 
Sanh. lla. This conviction naturally led to the collection of 
the prophetic writings of earlier days. From the Prolog 
of the Book of the Son of Sirach (Ecclus.) we learn that 
such a codea of prophetic literature had not only been 
made but was generally accepted in the beginning of the 
second century before Christ; and from the same book we 
learo that this second part of the Old Testament Canon 
embraced exactly the books now found in our codices (cf. 
xliv, 16, xlix, 13). Just how long before the composition of 
Ecclesiasticus this prophetic codex was compiled is not 
koaown, nor in what way or manner it received its canoni- 
cal dignity. The passage (2 Macc. ii, 13), sooften quoted in 
this connection, is inconclusive. 

More difficulty attaches itself to the canonization of the 
third part of the Hagioyrapha, and in later times all coptro- 
versies attached themselves solely to the one or the other 
in this group, with one sole exception. In the Prolog to 
Ecclus, mention is made of “ other writings’’ as authorita- 
tive; but the question is an open one, whether this group 
at that time already included all the books now known as 
Hagiographa. Sirech himself in his book mentions only 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiab and the Psalms. Of course 
this silence does not exclude the others, but their right to a 
place here mast be based upon historical data drawn from 
other sources. The manner in which this last group is 

mentioned by Ben Sirach, especially the fact that he too 
(xai airéc) proposes to farnish a contribution to the moral 
betterment of men, would indicate that he did not regard 
this last group as closed at his time, and that the chasm 
between them and human writings was not impassable. 

In the New Testament period the sources-of 4aformation 
on this matter are better. Philo refers toall the Old Testa- 
nent writings except Ezekiel, Daniel and the Five Megil- 
loth. This, however, may be purely accidental. The New 
Testameaot confirms the conclusions drawn from Ben 
Sirach. From Luke iv, 17, and Acts xlii, 15, it appears 
that the prophets were regularly read in the synagogs, 
and from Acts xv, 21, that the same was done with the 
Pentateuch (cf. also Matt. v, 17; vii, 12: Luke xvi, 16; xxix, 
$1; Acts xiii, 15; xxvili, 23) for the prominence at that time 
given tothe first two parts of the Old Testament Canon. 
All the Hagiographa are referred to by the New Testament 
writers, except Ezra, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs and 
Esther. That the Canon consisted of three parts is testified 
to by Luke, xxiv, 44. No definite conclusion as to the com- 
pass or order of the last section can be drawn from this 
passage, since prominence is here given to the prophetic 
and typical contents of the Old Testament, in which re- 
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spect the Psalms naturally led the Hagiographa. The 
most important data to be drawn from the New Testament 
concerning the accepted Canon of the Old, is that the lat- 
ter is cited .as ypagal.dywa, or lepd ypéupata, or ad ypawai, 
and especially jypagf, Matt. xxili, 31, cannot be used as 
absolutely conclusive from the view that the whole of the 
present canon was accepted in those days. 

Buhl discusses in detail the testimony of Josephus, and 
especially the controversies carried on by the Jews them- 
selves, covering thus the community of several of the Hagi- 
ographa, particularly of Ecclesiastes. In this connection 
he offers much new und valuable material. It was only at 
the Synod of Jamnia, in 90 A.p., that the Jews finally settled 
on the canon in its now accepted compass, with special 
mention of those books concerning which there had been 
discussions. This was the final canonization of the Hagi- 
ographa. With this fact the statements of the Mishna 
and the Talmuds fully harmonize. Buhl concludes: 

“* The result then is this, that the third part of the Canon also, 
which in the days of Sirach was yet not settled as to its con- 
tents, had, in reality, become canonical already before Christ. 
altho we cannot determine how or through whom. It issuff- 
cient that the Canon was a fixed fact, and that the clear concep- 
tion of the Canon formed the basis of a fixed, dogmatic concep- 
tien of the Old Testament as Sacred Scriptures. But it was just 
this dogmatic conception that cccasioned the doubts and con- 
troversies among the Jew: concerning several books, which 
made a revision necessary. This was done at Jamnia, and was 
afterward confirmed by the Mishna, with the result, that the 
eanonical dignity of the books that formerly enjoyed this dis- 
tinction was confirmed.” 

Buhl has some exceedingly interesting matter on the 
Canon of the Alexandrian Jews. The wavering, uncertain 
limits of the Codex of sacred books as received by them, is 
based upon the loose ideas of inspiration that prevailed in 
Egypt. According to Philo, all writings of good and pious 
men could be counted as inspired, and this opened the 
doors wide for the admission of writings which the Jews of 
Palestine could not acknowledge or receive according to 
their principles. These, from the exposition of Josephus, 
limited the truly inspired writings to certain dates, and no 
literary productions since then could be regarded as canon- 
ical or inspired. In the stricter sense of the word, the 
Alexandrians really had no Capon. 


Che Sunday-Fehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 6th. 
THE TRUE CHILDREN OF GOD.—Joun vu, 31-47. 














NorTEs.—“‘Those Jews which had believed him.’’—The 
subsequent story shows that if they believed him for a mo- 
ment, they had not believed on him. They were stony 
ground hearers, who for a moment were impressed and be- 
lieved he might be the coming Messiah who would deliver 
them from Rome. “The truth shall make you free.” — 
This implication that they were not already free angered 
them. Of course, they knew they were under the Roman 
yoke, but in God’s sight they were sons, free men, they 
thought, because they were of Abraham’s seed, and so had 
a right in all the coming kingdom of God.———--""My word 
hath not free course in you.””—The word mentioned in v. 
31. Not having free course their believing was of no depth, 
and speedily changed to disbelief. “Ve heard from 
your father.”’—Jesus does not immediately tell them whose 
sons they are, but lets them judge fer themselves whose 
sons they must be if they do murderous acts.-———"* We 
have one father, even God.’’—This was the same as claim- 
ing that they were spiritually as well as literally Abra- 
ham’s seed. They had the divine favor. ** He was a 
murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the truth,” 
—Two things are here said of the Devil —that he was a liar 
and a murderer from the beginning. The lying refers to 
his Jie to Eve; the murdering, probably, to his act causing 
the murder of Abel. 

Instruction.—Tbere is a vast difference neteenn believ- 
ing Christ, as these Jews did, and believing on him as his 
disciples did. Notice that the Revised Version omits the 
“on” in v. 31. The devils believe, but they do not believe 
on. The man who believes on obeys, just as a man who 
trusts his physician takes his medicine. There is no true 
faith in Christ which is not obedience. True faith is not 
merely having a correct creed, nor is it merely trusting 
Christ for salvation; it is also obeying his teaching. 
Those who truly believe are disciples, and disciples 
follow. 

This Jesus calls * abiding in my word’’; that is, loving 
his truth, which he had taught, and obeying it. 

This week’s lesson is the lesson of freedom. ‘'Che truth 
shall make you free.”” To understand it we must consider 
that the central thought of Christ’s coming was the king- 
dom of Heaven, which he had come to briug, and of which 
he was king. Parallel to that, and meaning the same 
thing, is the bousehold of God, of which he speaks in v. 35 
In chapter iii, Christ had told Nicodemus that no one could 
have part in the kingdom of God unless he were born anew, 
and that natural birth in the Jewish race was not enough. 
Here the same thought is repeated in another way. To 
come into the kingdom, or the household, one must be 
manumitted. They were not free-born citizens, not sons of 
the house by nature, not by their birth into the Jewish 
race, but needed a new birth, a being set free, in short, 
conversion. This lesson is parallel to the conversation 
with Nicodemus, teaching the Jews who came to him pre- 
cisely the same lesson he taught Nicodemus, only in a dif- 
ferent figure, that of manumission from slavery, instead 
of new birth. 

Under Jesus’ teaching everything depends on the heart, 
and nothing on external conditions. It is not membership 
in a nation, or a church, or any outward profession that 
saves one; only a renewed heart that forsakes sin, and loves 
God and man. 

Perhaps we have not yet quite got out of the false idea 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


sion to overthrow, that outward condition somehow helps 
us. Perhaps we think we are better off because we are 
church members, or go to the Sunday-school,or are teachers, 
or have correct views of truth. That kind of people is the 
one whom Christ calls hypocrites unless they hate sin in 
the heart and forsake it, and then become “ free.” 

St. Paul tells what is the advantage of good outward 
conditions, of being born a Jew, in the Church, namely that 
to such were committed the oracles of God. They have the 
Bible and holy influences, and are more likely to be born 
anew, to become “ free’’ from sin; but if they fail to im- 
prove their better opportunities, then they are in worse 
condition than Sodom and Gomorrab. 

Nothing blinds people like sin. Sin keeps people from 
understanding the truth. Sin in the heart blinds also the 
mind. Just so the wickedness of slavery was not under- 
stood by those who did not love the poorest as themselves. 
So liquor selling seems all right to liquor sellers, after a 
while. They are self-blinded. 

There are times when the best way is to speak right out 
the blunt truth and tell people that their conduct is Sa- 
tanic. If one does the Devil’s deeds he is the child of the 
Devil. A good, strony indignation, clearly expressed, is 
often healthy. One who does not hate wrong does not love 
right. 








Ministerial Register. 

BAPTIST. 
ASHLEY, A. W., Canaan, accepts call to Bainbridge, N. Y. 
BABBITT, Geo. F., Westboro, Mass., resigns. 
BARKER, W. E., Lake City, accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 
CHRISTY, D. M., Laporte, accepts call to Mitchell, Ind. 


COATES, ApELBERT 8., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Paw- 
tucket, L 


DYBE, Ors A., Port Dickinson, accepts call to Warsaw, N. Y. 


a Rutaer, New York, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


FOLSOM, J. E. R.. Warrenville, D1).. resigns. 
FULLER, E. M., Coos, Me., resigns, 


GALLOWAY, W.T., Bloomeburg, Penn., accepts call to Im- 
laystown, N. Y. 


GATES, FREDERICK, Macedon, accepts call to Sangerties, N, Y. 
GILBERT, A. 8., North Bennington, Vt., resigns. 

JORDAN, E. F., Tremont, L1]., accepts call to Muscatine, Ia. 
LAWSON, Grorop B., ord. Aug. 27th, Delhi, N. Y, 

LUKE, J. W., Wahpeton, N. D., resigns. 

McKEAN, Josera, Niantic, Vonn., called to Winchendon, Mass, 
PRIMM. J. W., Carrollton, Ind., resigns. 

STRICKLAND. W. M., Sands Creek, N. Y., resigns. 


TURNEY, L. L., Greenwood, Ind., accepts call to Millard Ave. 
ch., Chicago, Ii. 


WEAVER, J. P., Nashville, Tenn., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADKINS, J. B., Bloomington, Wis., accepts call to Cortez, Col. 
ANDERSON. GeorGe P., Sturgeon Bay, Wis.,, ord. August 7th. 


BEAR, Baness P., late of Shasi, China, called to Minneapo- 
s, Minn. 


BROWN Aurertan L., Grand Meadow, Minn.., resigns. 
CHAMPLIN, OLiver P.. Big Spring. Wis., resigns. 
CLARK, Epson L., Charlemont, Masé., resigns. 


DEAN. O.tverS8., D.D., Holbrook, Muss., called to presidency of 
the State University at Vermillion, 8. D. 


DICKINSON, Grorce R.., Statford Springs, Comun,, resigns. 


EGERTON, Taomas E., Freemont, Ind., accepts call to Anna- 
wan, Ill 


FORBES, CHARLES A., Leona, Kan., ord. August 4th 


GOLDER. Axtuur L., East Granville, Mass., accepts call to 
Canton Center, Conn. 


HARDING, Jounn W., Longmeadow, Mass., resigns. 


HOLCOMBE, GiLeeERt T., Bronson, Mich., accepts call to Clif- 
ton and Chebanse, Il). 


KELSEY. Meap A., Hart. Mich., resigns. 

KNOWLTON, STEPHEN, Greensboro, Vt., resigus. 

Layer, GEORGE E., Minneapolis, accepts call to Oak Park, 
nn. 

MORTON, GroaraGeE F., Fosston, called to Pilisbury. Minn. 

NOBIS, L. P., New Ulm, Minn., resigns. 

PEABODY, Avsert B., Boxford, accepts call to Boxboro, Mass. 

PERKINS, GrorGe A., Boxboro, Mass., resigns. 

sagt. CauaAR.es J., Hopkius, called to Clearwajer and Hasjy, 
nn. 


SCHWAB, Extras F., Chicago, Lil,, resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AKERS, Joun K., Beatle, Wash., resigns. 
ANDREWS, Ws. P., Washington, Penn., called to Dayton, O. 
BROWN, Joun, West End, Ore., called to Chicago, 11). 


— Cratc B., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Lebanon, 
enn. 


DANIELS, F.S., Austin, accepts call to Dallas, Tex. 


DONABEY, pre Sin Waynesburgh, Penn., cafled to Barnes- 
ville, O. 


EDWARDS, Cuas. E., Port Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

eT H.. Union Theo. Sem., accepts call to Scot- 
and, 

HUBBELL, E. B., Strongsville, O., called to Chicage, Il. 

MILLER. E. MrLuer, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Brook- 
ville, Ind 

MOORE, A. D., Bethlehem, Penn., resigns. 

NASKIN, Jerome J.. New York, accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

PERKINS, P., Irvington, accepts call to Louisville, Ky. 

RANDOLPH, J. D., Atglen, called to Christiana, Penn. 

RANKIN, Isaac O., Gloversville, N. Y.. resigns. 

ROBERTS, Joun, Lane Sem.* accepts call to Farmington, 0. 

ROBERTSON, K. C., Russellstown, Ia., resigns. 


RUPPERTS. Wit.1amM W., Raleigh, N. C., accepts calls to Bis- 
marck, 38. D. 


SMITH, D. K., Mount Vision, N. Y., resigns. 
SMITH, W. E., Newburgh, N. Y., called to San Francisco, Cal. 
STEVENSON, J. E., Ironton, called to Allegheny, Penn. 


WILLIAMS, L. R., Western Theo. Sem., called to Derry Sta- 
tion, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Bapocen & E. J., Canandaigna, N. Y., accepts call to Council 


COOKE, Gives B., Whitechapel, 





pts call to North Elk, Md. 


MIRLIN- JONES, I, M., San Bernardino, gqcepts call to St. Au- 
gustine-by-the-Sea, Santa Monica, Cal. 
NBTLAON. 


we ve H., Trenton. N. J., accepts call to Shep- 
PURCELL, 3; Bote Washington, accepts ea)l to Holy Trinity, 
REAZO8, Frank D., Delhi, N. Y., accepts call to Orange, 


RICHARDSON. E. R., Crete, Neb., accepts cali ro Bonham, Tex. 
RICHEY, T.'S.. Fon du Lac, accepts call to Chippewa, Wis. 





which the Jews held, and which it was Christ’s great mis- 
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THE DEDICATION AT BENNINGTON. 


THE one hundred and fourteenth anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Bennington and the centenary of the admission of 
Vermont to the Union of States was celebrated by the 
dedication of a Battle Monument, with imposing ceremo- 
nies at Bennington, on Wednesday, August 19th. Presi- 
dent Harrison, Secretarv Proctor, and Attorney-General 
Miller represented the United States Government; Ger. 
O. O. Howard, the Army: Governor Russell, Massachu- 
estts; General Gallinger, New Hampshire; and Governor 
Page, Senators Edmunds and Morrill, and Congressmen 
Grout and Powers, Vermont. A number of military or- 
ganizations were present, and fifteen thousand people as- 
sembled at the monument, one thousand people, being the 
State’s invited guests, on the grand stand, The presiding 
officer of the day was Wheelock G. Veasey, ex-Commander- 
in-Chief of the G.A.R. Ex-Governor Prescott of New Hamp- 
shire, President of the Bennington Battle Monument As- 
sociation, transferred the monument to Governor Page, as 
representing the State. After this ex-Minister Edward J. 
Phelps delivered the oration. In the afternoon a banquet 
was held. where addresses were made by President Harri- 
son. General Howard, Governor Russell, Secretary Proctor, 
and a number of others. 

Mr. Phelps’s address was chiefly historical, including a de- 
scription of the circumstances of the battle of Bennington, 
portraying very vividly the peculiar nature of the struggle: 
a statement of the relations sustained by the Hampshire 
Grants to the British Government, the State of New 
Hampshire, the State of New York, and the National Con- 
gress, and an account of the adoption of the State Consti- 
tution, attention being especially called to certain peculiar 
features of it. Soace does not permit lengthened quota- 
tions, but a few extracts will, however, give some idea of 
the address: 


“It was, on our side, the people’s fight. No Government 
directed or supplied it; no regular force was concerned; it was 
a part of ne organized campaign. New Hampshire sent her 
hastily embodied militia, not the less volunteers. In Vermont 
and Massachusetts it was the spontaneous uprising of a rural 
and peace-loving pepulation, to resist invasion, td defend their 
bomes., to vindicate their right of self-government. Lexington 
and Bunkor Hill were in this respect its only parailels in the 
Revolutionary War. 

“ But Bennington was only an episode in the early life of Ver- 
mont. Striking, heroic, conspicuous, yet still an episode. The 
outbreak of the Revolution found the people of the Hampshire 
Grants already engaged in a contest with the powerful colony 
of New York, which had for tem years taxed their utmost re- 
sources. 

“Bat with the first guns of the Revolutien, the people of the 
Grants threw themselves into that struggle, without regard to 
its effect upon the contest. to them much more important, in 
which they were already engaged. 

“That first Constitution of Vermont cannot be read without ad 
miration. I pity the man who, is view of the time and the cir- 
cumstances of its composition, can read it without sensibility. 
Framed by a rtral people,in hardship and poverty, a foreign 
enemy at their very gates.a still more inveterate foe in the 
sister province that should have been their protector. Its au- 
thors, neither statesmen nor lawyers, untrained in political «ci- 
ence or literary accemplishment: but one of them having even 
sut in a legislative assembly before. It displayed a breadth and 
elevation of view,a profound sagacity, an independence of 
thought, and a sublime faith, not reasonably to be looked for in 
such an assembly. 

*1t contained the first prohibition of slavery ever put forth 
on this continent, through all parts of which the institution was 
at that time legal. 

“Another article should not be passed by in silence. 

** As every freeman to preserve his independence (if without 
a sufficient estate) ought to have some profession, calling, trade 
or farm whereby he may honestly subsist, there can be no ne- 
cessity for nor use in establishing offices of profit, the usual 
effects of which are dependence and servility unbecoming free- 
men in the possessors or expectants, faction, contention, corrup- 
tion and disorder among the people. But if any man is cailed 
into public service to the prejudice of his private affairs, he has 
a right toa reasonable compensation; and whenever an office, 
through increase of fees or otherwise, becomes so profitable as 
to occasion many to apply for it, the profits ought to be less@ned 
by the Legislature.’ 

“So came Vermont at last, a hundred years ago, into the sis- 
terhood of the States. Latest of existing commonwealths te 
join it; first accession to the old Thirteen. No remnants of 
Colonial magnificence adorned her approach. No traditions of 


Old World aristocracy gave distinction to her presence or grace 
to her society. Rustic and oy: but picturesque. shadowed by the 
memories of a tryi rying experience, unconquerabie in spirit. proud 
of her untarnished story, and half reluctant to surrender the 
independence that had cost so much and been cherished so long. 
Gazing forward, in the licht of the sfterglow of the vanish- 
ing century, we are able to discern, with the eye of faith and of 
hope, what this sentinel 4,- shall look upon in the days that 
are before it. It will } out vpon Vermont, o whose valleys 
aad hillsides the seed-time and the harvest shall never fail. A 
land to which its people shall still cling = an affection not 
felt for the surface of the whveinal earth b ‘4 any but those who 
are born among the hille; hallowed to them as to us by its 
noble traditions; sacred for the dead who rest in ite bosom. The 
beautifal name which the mountains have given it will abide 
upon the land forever. Vermont, always Vermont! 


President Harrison’s " vied was short. The following 
is the principal part of it 


“ A son of Vermont, honored by his fellow-citizens, honored 
by the nation which he has serve 1 in distinguished public fune- 
tions, honored by the profession of which he is an ornament and 
aa instructor. has spoken for Vermont; and it does not seem to 
me fit that these golden gentenoss should be marred b: 


any ex- 
temporaneous words which I can add. I may be perm Med as a 
citizen of a Western State, to give expression to " e high regard 


and honorin which Vermont is held. 


Perhaps I ‘eae assume, 
blic officer, representing 


in some sense all the States of 
to bring to-day their appreciation of the history and 
prople of this triotic State. Its history is unique, as Mr. 
belps has said. The other colonies staked their tives. their 
fortunes and honor upon the struggle for independence, with 
the aomesonee at if, by their vale and sacrifice, inde sedeace 
these were ass’ he‘inbabitants tC) 
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TUNNELL, Wu.utam V., Brooklyn, N. Y,, called to Washing- 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 








THE influence of the esthetic school (vul- 
garly so-called) on English painting of the 
present day is certainly not on the increase. 
1t is a memory of past years, that generous 
enthusiasn and almost reverential admira- 
tion of our young artists for Mr. Burne 
Jones and Mr. Rossetti; admiration ren- 
dered, I believe, in the latter case, yet more 
intense by the mystery which always hung 
about Rossetti, and the fact that few of the 
youthful enthusiasts had actually seen any 
of his works. I remember one of them 
gravely assuring me that Rossetti was the 
only man living whose power in drawing 
was equal to that of the old masters. He, 
like most of the rest, had heard much and 
seen little of the great Pre-Raphaelite’s 
painting; had he seen more, he must have 
recognized what will now hardly be denied, 
that Rossetti’s originality, his poetic inven- 
tion and splendid coloring, covered a mul- 
titude of sins; that his drawing in particu- 
lar, was generally weak, and not seldom 
worse than mediocre; indisputably inferior 
to that of many of his contemporaries. 

All this enthusiasm was very honest; but 
it bore very crude artistic fruit, in the form 
of pictures of elongated maidens with dis- 
traught looks wandering in gardens of lil- 
ies, and similar products of the imitative 
faculties. Fortunately most of the fruit 
fell in the process of ripening. That which 
was most genuine in the movement sur- 
vives, but there is not much of it. Mr. 
Burne-Jones js as original as ever, and some 
few of the artists who came under his influ- 
ence have remained true to their youthful 
convictions; but the tree puts forth no new 
shoots. And then the stir which their 
works once caused, the fierce depreciation 
on the one hand, the fervent laudation on 
the other—what has become ofitall? Itis 
with “‘the snows of yesteryear’! Outside 
a small circle of sympathizers the old ex- 
citement has sunk into dull indifference, or 
approbation almost equally lethargic. Prob- 
ably Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Burne-Jones are 
the only artists of the school whose names 
will be remembered far in the future; and 
of Rossetti it may safely be predicted that 
his fame in after ages will rest incompara- 
bly more securely upon his achievements as 
a poet than his performances as a painter, 
Mr. Burne-Jones, indeed, has an established 
reputation. He has been elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy (where, by the 
way, he never exhibits). His merits are no 
longer matter of dispute, but, equally with 
his eccentricities, are taken for granted; 
yet his influence, once great, upon other 
artists appears to me to be fast waning. In 
the productions of the new generation of 
painters I see little or no trace of it. 

The above reflections were suggested by 
a visit to the New Gallery, the present head- 
quarters of what remains of the esthetic 
school; tho, it is needless to add, they are 
not founded exclusively on the experience 
of a single exhibition. To this exbibition 
Mr. Burne-Jones contributes two immense 
paintings in water-colors (or, to be more 
exact, body-colors), each containing figures 
of the size of life. The poverty of effect 
usually unavoidable when water-colors are 
employed on so large a scale, is not here 
observable. Mr. Burne-Jones’s method of 
using body-color producing an effect more 
nearly resembling that of the old tempera 
paintings than that of modern water-color 
work. Indeed, even in bis oil-paintings, he 
attains so nearly the same effect, that it is 
difficult to decide, at a little distance, in 
which medium mostof his pieces are exe- 
cuted. , 

The more important of these two pictures 
is entitled “ The Star of Bethlehem,” and 
was painted for the Corporation of Birming- 
ham. It is a thoroughly characteristic and 
fine example of the artist’s work, tho I con- 
fess to finding many of his earlier and 
smaller pieces more enjoyable, as to both 
color and design. The “Star of Bethle- 
hem” is painted almost entirely in blues 
and greens; the flesh, the crimson 
roses, and the jeweled ornaments of the 
kings, affording the chief contrasting 
tints. To the left of the picture the Virgin 
is seen in profile, seated, with the Infant on 
her knee, on a heap of straw beneath a little 
rustic thatched covering, much the same as 
those which we see in some parts of the 
country set over corn-ricks, to protect them 
from the rain. Around her bloom deep and 
red roses of exquisite hue. The Virgin 
attired in blue; St. Joseph, who stands be- 
hind her on the. extreme left, in green. In 
the center of the piece an ‘angel, in blue- 
green, hovers in the airin that singularly 
graceful attitude of rigid uprightness which 








Mr. Burne-Jones regards as inseparable 
from angels. He bears the star between his 
uplifted hands. On the right the three 
kings approach, clad also, for the most part, 
in blue and green, and bearing crowns and 
other rich offerings. The background con- 
sists of green grass land, broken into small 
hillocks, of which the slopes and summits 
are clothed with thick set trees, green alike 
in stems and foliage. As a colorist Mr. 
Burve-Jones is bound to succeed, and the 
blues and greens of the “Star of Bethle- 
hem” are questionless, harmonious and 
decorative; yet I haveseen richer decoration 
and lovelier harmonies in his earlier work. 
As to the faces, they are of the type which 
he bas so long affected; sad and pensive tho 
scarcely beautiful, with hollow cheeks and 
earnest, dreamy eyes. 

*Sponsa de Libano,” the other picture 
by Mr. Burne-Jones, is in the same key of 
color, and possesses, also, much of the char- 
acteristic charm of the artist’s work. It 
illustrates the following verse in the Song 
of Solomon: ‘‘ Awake, O North wind; and 
come, thou South; blow upon my garden 
that the spices thereof may flow out.” In 
the foreground a fairwoman in dull blue 
drapery stands on the brink of a tiny brook- 
let, whose banks are bright with large 
white lilies. Crossing one another in the 
air above her, the North and South winds 
are visible as female figures with their 
hands raised to their ears and blue-green 
drapery floating loosely about them. Here, 
too, the background consists of grass land 
and green groves. 

The paintings by Mr. Burne-Jones ex- 
cepted, the most important subject-pieces in 
the exhibition are Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
** Love in Idleness,”” and Mr. Waterhouse’s 
*Circe.”’ The former represents two Greek 
girls reclining, during the heat of a sum- 
mer’s day, on a white marble terrace which 
overlooks the deep-blue Mediterranean. 
They are silent now, absorbed in happy 
thought; the rose leaves which they have 
pluck:d lie by them, forgotten; and the 
noontide stillness is broken only by the 
splash of a little fountain. 

“Circe” is, I think, one of the best pic- 
tures which Mr. Waterhouse has exhibited, 
aod little, if at all, inferior to his master- 
piece, also from the Odyssey, in the Royal 
Academy. The subject is a beautifal 
woman, with dark hair and eyes, and ripe, 
red lips, clad in a blue gown of some thin 
material, which scarcely conceals her form. 
She sits on a carved throne, her head up- 
lifted, and in her countenance the pride of 
conscious power. Her right hand extends 
the poisoned cup, her left raises above her 
head the magic wand; violets are scattered 
before her, and, in the form of black swine 
the victims of her sorcery linger around her 
throne. Behind her is placed a large, round 
mirror, wheréin reflected we perceive the 
wise Ulysses, pausing on the threshold. 

Mr. Poynter contributes a pleasing little 
classical piece, under the title of ‘‘ Knuckle- 
bones,’”’ from the game which two of the 
three girls are represented as playing. 

Mr. Watts’s pictures are more mysterious, 
not to say inexplicable, than ever. His 
“*Nixie’s Foundling.”’ is the half-length of 
an ugly child, in a kind of greenish fog; his 
*Forty-tirst Day of the Deluge” is a mere 
confusion of tints, not particularly beauti- 
ful in themselves, without the slightest 
suggestion of form. 

Mr. Philip Burne-Jones is a young artist 
of some promise, in whose coloring and 
technique the influence of his father is oc- 
casionally discernible, altho it is not shown 
in his choice of subjects. He exhibits this 
year several pictures, of curiously un- 
equal merit. The largest and most striking 
of these has the advantage of an entirely 
unhackneyed subject; we have seen many 
pictures of moon-rise from the earth, 


but pever before has an artist at- 
tempted to depict earthrise, as it 
may be supposed to appear from the 


moon. The picture is capably painted, and 
goodin color. lt represents a group of vol- 
canic rocks and extioct craters, over which 
is rising theshining globe of our earth, like 
a gigantic moon. The light and shade are 
furcibly contrasted, as in unusually strong 
moonlight, and in the foreground lies the 
skeleton of the late man-in-the-moon. “‘ The 
Village Pond,” also; by Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones, is a water-color drawing of a pic- 
turesque subject under an effect of evening 
light; very broad and pleasingincolor. Un 
the other hand, the same artist’s ‘* After- 
noon Tea ” is crude in color, and quite com- 
monplace in design. 

There are a few good portraits here, of 
which the most interesting is the Hon. 
John Collier’s capital half-length of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling—a broad-faced, good- 
humored looking man with a mustache, 
aud shrewd, observant eyes sparkling be- 
hind his spectables. Among the other 
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portraits which deserve notice may be men- 
tioned an excellent likeness of Mr. Glad- 
stone, by Mr. Percy Bigland; Mr. Shannon’s 
portraits of Miss Clough, the Principal of 
Newnham College, and of the Duchess of 
Portiand; and, least in size, thonot in merit, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s exquisitely finished lit- 
tle picture of Miss Agnes Marks, daughter 
of the well-known Royal Academician. 

The best landscape in the exhibition (and 
if we were to reckon the Academy with the 
New Gallery, still the best landscape) is, un- 
doubtedly, that by Mr. T. Hope McLachlan, 
entitled ‘“‘The Thrush.” It is a woody 
landscape, painted ip strong, rich color, and 
marked by the poetic feeling and rough but 
powerful execution which distinguish Mr. 
McLachlan’s works. Among the trees a 
young girl is standing, listening to the 
song of a bird on one of the nearer boughs, 
while between brown trunks we have 
glimpses of bright sky and rolling clouds, 
of which the bold, effective handling re- 
minds us somewhat of Constable. Mr. Pep- 
percorn’s “‘ Hayfield” is undeniably broad 
in treatment; by refusing all detail, and 
painting the entire picture in one color, it 
is perhaps not very difficult to secure 
breadth. Still, the warm gray-green is an 
agreeable color, and breadth is a most val- 
uable quality, which Mr. Peppercorn is per- 
fectly capable of attaining without so com- 
plete a sacrifice of everytbing else. A little 
study of cattle in a landscape, called ‘‘ Just 
before Sundown,” by Mr. J. Denovan 
Adams, is remarkable for its deep, rich 
coloring. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Science. 
THE METEORITES OF MEXICO. 


BY WM. P, BLAKE. 








THE most remarkable meteoric irons of 
America as respects size and weight are 
found upon the table-lands of Mexico. 

Through the efforts of Professor Castillo, 
the mineral collections of the Mineria, the 
Mexican School of Mines, in the city of 
Mexico, have been of late greatly enriched 
by the addition of excellent full-sized casts 
in papier-muché of some of these enor- 
mous masses the great weight of which pre- 
vents their being transported to the city. 
Some of these casts or models were exhib. 
ited at the Paris Exposition in 1889, and 
have but recently been on exhibition in 
Mexico. They are so well made and colored 
that the visitor at first supposes that he sees 
the real and original masses of iron. 

The largest irons occur in the State of 
Chihuahua and are known as the * meteor- 
ites of Chupaderos.”’ According to the his- 
tory of Philip II they were discovered by 
the explorer Antonio de Espejo in 1581. 
This refers to the two largest blocks lying 
in the soil some three hundred yards apart 
but evidently broken one from the other at 
the time of the fall. This becomes striking- 
ly evident when the two models are brought 
together end to end, for the ragged projec- 
tions of one fit into the depressions in the 
other, and the thickness at the contact is 
the same in both. The smaller of the blocks 
so represented by the cast is about seven 
feet in length and three feet six inches in 
breadth and eighteen inches in thickness. 
Its density is 7.80 and its weight by calcula- 
tion is not less than 18,500 pounds or over 
nine tons. The second and larger portion 
measures over eight feet in length, six and 
a half feet in width, and about sixteen 
inches ia thickness. Its mass is calculated 
as two cubic meters, and its weight 31,200 
pounds. 

The two portions if united would present 
the appearance of an irregular plate or tab- 
ular mass over fifteen feet long, from three 
to six feet wide and half a yard thick, and 
would weigh nearly twenty-five tons. Both 
masses contain the mineral troilite, a pro- 
tosulphid of iron, characteristic of meteoric 
masses, giving additional evidence, if any 
were needed, of the extra-terrestial origin 
of these irons. 

It is hard to conceive how such a massive 
plate of metal could have been broken asun- 
der even by the force of the shock of con- 
tact with the surface of the earth; but such 
fractures are common in meteorites and are 
explained by the resistance of the air pro- 
ducing sudden and great heat of the outer 
portions of the intensely cold body from the 
frigid regions of space. Meteorites also 
contain quantities of gases occluded in their 
substance. Fractures were clearly shown 
in the Iowa meteorites and in those which 
fell several miles apart in India in 1861, 
which fit together. The peculiar tabular 
form is unusual among meteorites. It at 
once suggests the possible origin of the 
mass in a vein-like fissure or between walls. 
This, however, is a mere surmise. 
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There are two more large masses of iron 
in the State of Chihuahua which for good 
reasons are believed to belong to the same 
fall from the heavens and to have been 
originally united in one mass with the Chu- 
paderos fragments. One of these two masses 
is at the Hacienda de Concepcion and the 
other at the Hacienda de San Gregorio eight 
miles away. The Concepcion meteorite is 
tabular, like those ef Chupaderos, and is 
about three feet square and fourteen inches 
thick, but the mass at San Greyorio bas an 
entirely different form being an obtuse 
cone, about three feet eight inches broad at 


‘the base and three feet high. Its weight 


must be nearly eleven and a half tons. Both 
of these blocks of iron have cylindical pits 
and cavities in which troilite is found pre- 
cisely as in the Chupaderosirons. The phys- 
ical characters of all these meteorites are 
similar, and it is believed that the four 
masses were originally united in one mass 
which, approaching the earth, broke into 
three parts, the Chupaderos masses break- 
ing asunder on striking the earth. 

It is intended to transport all of these 
meteorites to the city of Mexico and to dis- 
play them in the Museum of the Mineria, a 
task of no small difficulty and expense con- 
sidering their great weight and the distance 
from the railways. 

Another great block of iron was found in 
Sinaloa in 1871 by laborers on the farm of 
El Ranchito. It is irreguiar in form and 
has many protuberances and depressions, 
It is about twelve feet long, six feet wide, 
and five feet thick. 

In the descriptive catalog of Mexican 
Meteorites, Professor Castillo enumerates 
twenty meteoric irons and seven meteoric 
stones or rocks, all, however, containing 
more or less metallic iron in disseminated 
fragments. There are three distinct zones 
in which meteorites have fallen in Mexico: 
1. That of Oaxaca, where new blocks and 
masses are found from time to time and are 
characterized by the absence of troilite 
and their inalterability in the air. 2. That 
of Toluca, in which immense quantities of 
little fragments are found especially at and 
near Xiquipilco in the valley of Toluca. 
These irons decompose rapidly, in the air 
becoming rusty and covered with exuda- 
tions of chloride of iron and green efflor- 
escences containing nickel. The largest 
mass weighs about ninety pounds and 
others are of all sizes. They are foundin cul- 
tivating the fields and in the small ravines 
after heavy rains. 3. The region of the 
north part of the republic comprising the 
Chihuahua falls and others north and 
south of Jimenez which place may be re- 
garded as near the central line. The me- 
teorites of this zone are not very alterable 
by exposure, and they contain troilite in 
abundance. 

Mention should also be made of the cele- 
brated Irwin-Ainsa or Rivg meteorite, from 
Sonora and for many years past in the 
National Museum in Wasbington. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


School and College. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY 


OF THE FOUNDING OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK. 











THIs important event marks an epoch in 
the history of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Punahbon School, founded in the year 1841 
for the exclusive 2ducation of the children 
of the missionaries of the American Board, 
has gradually expanded into an endowed 
institution—tne Oahu College—with an 
able corps of professors and having for 
students young men and women of all 
shades of color, from all walks of life, and 
from allof the Hawaiian Islands, and occa- 
sionally from other countries. 

The present President, Mr. F. A. Hosmer, 
a graduate of Amherst College, has carried 
one class through acompletecollege year, 
and has accredited himself as an able 
teacher. With equal success he has led the 
young people in their out-of-door sports. 
Among the diversions of this celebration 
were the Cavalry drill, conducted by Presi- 
dent Hosmer, and the tournament in which 
six or eight young men took their turn in 
carrying off on the points of their lances, 
while running their horses at high speed, 
three successive rings of an inch and a half 
in diameter hung on a level with the eyes 
ofthe rider. This exercise required and de- 
veloped splendid horsemanship, a steady 
hand, strong nerve, and quick and accurate 
measurement of distances by the eye. 

By letters and by circulars all who had 
ever been connected with the school as 
students had been invited to attend. The 
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one present coming from the greatest dis- | within the mass the steam generated by the ~ tt son alitie 5 formation, as the immense pressure and 


tance and who had been absent the longest 
time was the writer of this letter, who left 
his home in San Sebastian, Spain, the last 
of April for the express purpose of meeting 
his old schoolmates at this time—after an 
absence from his island home of thirty 
years! 

The steamer from San Francisco of the 
16th Jane, for Honolulu, bore a party of 
some ten native-born Islanders with their 
wives and their children—all coming to the 
convention. Among these were Gen. 8. 
C. Armstrong, of the Hampton Industrial 
School, with his two daughters. 

Tho the date for the celebration to com- 
mence was the 25th of June, it must be ad- 
mitted that it commenced on the beautiful 
morning of the 23d, when a host of this 
hospitable community met us on the dock 
on the arrival of the steamship “‘Australia.”’ 
Such a welcome, such a greeting, such 
hearty cheer—was it ever elsewhere seen! 
No one who experienced it can ever forget 
it. 

Soon the newcomers, including a host 
from the neighboring islands, who had ar- 
rived on previous days, were distributed in 
the homes of the city and of the suburbs 
that ever stand with open doors to welcome 
the guests from abroad. 

But oh! the change in thirty years. More 
than change—it is a transformation! There 
is very little in the Honolulu of to-day that 
suggests the Honolulu from which I sailed 
away inthe year 1860. The “plain” that 
then stretched in a barrea waste for two 
miles from Punahou to Honolulu, for six 
months in the year sunburnt, barren and 
dusty, is now entirely covered with beauti- 
ful residences embowered in tropical trees 
and shrubbery. The Royal Palm, unknown 
on the islands thirty years ago, now rises on 
every side with special grace and beauty. 
These rich gardens are the result, in large 
part, of artesian wells that, on this island 
of Oahu, are generally about four hundred 
feet deep, the water from them rising to 
an average of ninteeen feet above the sea 
level. 

Tuesday afternoon, June 23d, the public 
were invited to the examination and exhi- 
bition of the preparatory department of the 
Kamehameha Schools, and ia the even- 
ing to the graduating exercise of the first 
class of the Kamehameha Normal School 
for boys. The original essays and orations 
showed good work and no mean talent on 
the part of the foucteen students, and the 
singing, directed by Professor Richards of 
the school, was especially attractive. 

These two fine schools for Hawaiian 
children and for those of mixed blood, are 
founded on a bequest of over half a mil- 
lion of dollars by the late Hon. Mrs. 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop, supplemented by 
liberal gifts from her husband the Hon. 
Charles R. Bishop. Mrs. Bishop was re- 
lated to the royal family, and at the death 
of King Lot, brother and successor of Alex- 
ander, Liholiho, Kamehameha IV, was 
offered the crown; but she preferred to help 
her people as a private individual. The 
Kamehameha school buildings are of hard 
black cut stone, and are said to be the finest 
editices on the islands. They are directed 
by the Rev. Mr. Oleson, of Oberlin College, 
aided by an able staff of American teachers. 

Thuraday afternoon, June 25th, the boys 
of Oahu College entertained the public with 
athletic sports and feats of horsemanship, 
as already described. Inthe evening, in the 
Kawaiahou church—a fine stone building 
seating over twelve hundred persons, built 
by the natives under the supervision of the 
foreign missionaries some fifty years ago— 
General Armstrong delivered the oration of 
the occasion. It was an able review of 
Hawaiian life and affairs, an analysis of 
present conditions, with a hopeful forecast 
as to the future. Mrs. Emma Smith Dil- 
lingham,daughter of the lately deceased and 
honored missionary,the Rev. Lowell Smith, 
read the Poem of the occasion. The large 
church was filled with the best of Hono- 
lulu society, and the Queen and her suite 
were present. 

Friday forenoon President Hosmer re- 
ceived the numerous friends of the college 
in the parlors of Oahu College. The 
post office, the government offices, the 
banks, and the principal places of business 
in town were closed, and it was tacitly made 
a public holiday. 

At noon a luau was served to several 
hundred guests. This is a banquet, the 
food of which is cooked and served after the 
native fashion. Stones from four to ten 
inches in diameter are heated red-hot upon 
which the viands, previously tied in parcels 
wrapped in large flexible leaves, are heaped, 
forming large mounds. These mounds are 
covered with split banana trunks and a pro- 
fusion of leaves and rushes and the whole 
covered with earth, all of which- confines 





action of the heat upon the green leaves 
and the fresh viands. In this manner beef, 
pig, fowls, fish, the native taro, sweet pota- 
toes, and other articles were admirably 
cooked for nearly athousand guests. To this 
must be added the national dish of poi, which 
graces the table of every true Hawaiian 
and without which no luau would be com- 
plete. It is a paste made from the steamed 
edible root taro. It is reduced by water to 
about the consistency of house-paperer’s 
paste, and is most palatable and digestible 
when a little acidulated by the fermenta- 
tion of twoor three days. It, as all the 
other dishes of the lwau, must be eaten only 
with the fingers. No utensil, like knife or 
fork or spoon, is ever thought of on such an 
occasion. Before the banquet commences 
water is brought around in tinger bowls or 
in calabashes and each guest prepares for the 
fray. Roast pig, fish, gravies and the poit— 
one and all, and with equal skill and ease 
and grace for all—are raised to the mouth 
by the fingers by the true Hawaiian, or by 
the foreigner to the manner born. Separate 
tables were provided with the usual helps 
for civilized weakness on the part of for- 
eigners present; but some of the dignified 
guests will go down to posterity in the 
photographs of the occasion with their heads 
thrown back and their fingers thrust into 
their mouths from which they were remov- 
ing the luscious poi. 

The Queen Liliuokalani, with members of 
her cabinet, were present on Thursday and 
witnessed the athletic exercises. She was 
also present on Friday throughout the 
entire day. 

Prof. William Dewit Alexander, a 
missionary’s son, student at Punahou 
School, a distinguished graduate at Yale, 
as Professor in Oahu College, and for many 
years at the head of the department of Gov. 
ernment Survey of the Hawaiian Islands, 
read the Historical Address. This able 
address was of extreme interest and of 
great historical value, and from this day 
forward will be the final authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to the history of this col- 
lege. This was followed by eight or ten 
brief discourses, mostly extemporaneous, 
from students and friends recalling the de- 
lightful memories of the past. 

The following are among the closing 
words of Professor Alexander’s address: 


“The Fifty-year Catalog, will contain 904 
names of pupils who have been connected with 
the institution since 1841, of wnom 538 were 
males and 366 females. Of the whole number 
about 796 are believed to be living. Out of this 
number many have since graduated at colleges 
and professional schools in other countries; 
eighty are pursuing advanced studies else- 
where, eighteen are clergymen, twenty-eight 
are lawyers, eighteen are physicians, about 
thirty are engaged in teaching, while others are 
engaged in agricultural, mechanical or mercan- 
tile pursuits; in short, in every useful aud hon- 
orablecalling. As nearly as can be ascertained, 
656, constituting a majority of the whole, have 
settled in Hawaii nei, and are counted among 
her most loyal and public spirited citizens. In- 
deed, the waters of the Punahou spring seem 
to have the same virtue that is ascribed to the 
fountain of Trevi in Rome, viz., that those who 
have drunk of it once are sure to return, sooner 
' or later, to drink of it again. 

* But many who have remained abroad have 
shed luster on their Alma Mater. 

“In the late civil war in the United States, a 
number of her alumni volunteered for service 
on theside of the Union, and bravely did their 
part in the bloodiest battles of the war, while 
others served in the Christian and Sanitary 
Commissions. Others have been engaged in 
an equally glorious warfare, in which ‘the 
weapons are not carnal but spiritual,’ in Spain, 
China, Japan, and the United States.” 
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THE Rt. Rev. William Alexander, D,D., 
Bishop of Derry, one of the most distin- 
guished of Churchmen in the United King- 
dom, is to lecture upon the Evidences of 
Christianity before the students of Colum- 
bia College during next Lent. 


....-The baccalaureate address at Chau- 
tauqua, was delivered August 16th by 
Chancellor Vincent. The class of ’91 uum- 
bers between 30,000 and 40,000, nearly 1,000 
of whom were present at the graduation 
exercises. 


....Prof. H.B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has declined the position of chief 
of the department of liberal arts in the 
Columbian Exposition. 


....Muhlenberg College has bestowed the 
title of D.D. on the first Norwegian theo- 
legian in this country, the Rev. Prof. G, 
Sverdrup, President of the Norwegian 
Augsburg Seminary. 


...-The Fort Dodge Collegiate Institute, 
of which the Rev. L. Y. Hays is President, 





- has been removed to Storm Lake, Ia. 








Most people will be surprised to know 
that E. C. Allen, of Augusta, Me., who has 
just died at the age of forty-two, had one 
of the largest publishing houses in the 
world. A farmer’s boy, with no education- 
al advantages, at sixteen he began his busi- 
ness career as an advertiser of books and 
novelties, publishing a small monthly for 
gratuitous distribution among his patrons. 
His little venture was so bright that it soon 
developed into The People’s Literary Com- 
panion, with an immense pay circulation. 
He originated the scheme of giving a pic- 
ture to each subscriber, and there was 
hardly a farmhouse in New England which 
did not have one of these picjures. Then 
he published an original serial story enti- 
tled “Lillian Ainsley,’”’ which took like 
wildfire; and before a year his magazine 
had the enormous circulation of a million 
and a haif copies. Before he attained his 
majority he had made money enough to 
erect a large building in Augusta for his 

business. A few years later he was com- 

pelled to erect a still larger building. Some 
idea of the magnitude of his business may 
be gained from the fact, that for the last 
twelve years he paid for postage more than 
$100,000 a year, altho during the same time 
he sent nearly all his large orders for books, 
albums, etc., by express. One year he sent 
by mail more than 1,600 tons of matter, and 
paid in postage $144,000. Among the books 
published by him were a parallel Bible, 
“The Universe,” *‘ Daughters of America,” 
and lives of Garfield, Blaine, Cleveland, and 
many Presidents of the United States. His 
fortune is estimated at nearly a million. 


....John Caldwell, of South Bend, Ind., 
who died last week, is said to have been the 
originator of the idea of distributing mail 
in the postal cars to facilitate delivery along 
the route. The Indianapolis Journal says 
that Mr. Caldwell, after the War, was 

*already in the railway mail service through 
the influence of Schuyler Colfax. One day 
he was making a trip on the Wabash road 
when a string around a bundle of letters 
made up “ Toledo, for Indianapolis,’”’ broke, 
scattering the letters on the floor. Ashe 
gathered up the letters he noticed that sev- 
eral of them were intended for towns along 
the road, and throuzh which they would 
pass on the way to Indianapolis. It then 
occurred to him that clerks could distribute 
these letters on the train. At the earliest 
opportunity he laid his idea before the su- 
perintendent, and his plans were sdopted. 


....W. T. Kent, a resident of Pittsburgh, 
possesses a mournful souvenir of the assas- 
sination of Lincoln, It is a pocket-knife 
with which he helped to cut the clothing 
from the wounded President’s body just 
after the fatal shot was fired, Mr. Kent 
was present at Ford’s Theater on that 
eventful night, and saw Booth run across 
the stage after theshooting. He then forced 
open the door of the box occupied by the 
Presidential party, and was the first person 
in the audience to reach Mr. Lincoln’s side. 


.-.. The Rev, Dr. Robert Nevin, for twenty 
years rector of the American church in 
Rome, is spending his bi-yearly vacation in 
this country, being now out ir the Yellow- 
stone Park region. He and the Church of 
England rector in the Eternal City alternate 
in leaving for the summer. 








SARATOGA. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 








THE GEYSER SPOUTING SPRING. 

As one approaches Saratoga by rail from 
the south many carriages may be seen 
wending their way to the celebrated Geyser 
Spring, which is located on the west side of 
the railroad, one anda half miles south of 
the village. This wonderful mineral foun- 
tain was discovered in 1870, on the site of an 
old factory, by an accident. After the pres- 
ence of mineral water was thus detected, 
experimental drilling in the solid rock was 
undertaken, and the water-vein was struck 
by the drill in the bird’s-eye limestone one 
hundred and thirty-two feet beneath the 
surface rock. The water immediately com- 
menced spouting at the surface, being forced 
up from the depths of the earth by the pres- 
sure of its own carbonic aeid gas, spouting 
through an inch nozzle to the hight of thir- 
ty feet. The orifice bored in the rock is five 
and a halt inches in diameter, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two feet deep. The rock 
formation consists of a strata of slate eighty 
feet thick, beneath which lies the strata of 
bird’s-eye limestone in which the mineral 
vein was struck. The orifice is tubed with 
a block-tin pipe, incased with iron to the 
depth of eighty-five feet, the object being to 
bring the water through the soft, slate 








force of the gas would cut the slate, there- 
by causing impurities in the water. 

This spring is the subject of great inter- 
est to all visitors because of its picturesque 
location and also because of its spouting 
properties. The water is mild to the taste, 
and is well and favorably known for its 
cathartic and tonic qualities. A very popu- 
lar way to get to the Geyser is to take the 
electric cars, which start from the lower 
Indian encampment, and run through the 
fields in the rear of the carriage read. 

The Geyser is steadi!y growing in popu- 
larity, and, I believe, it is destined to stand 
high among the people in all parts of the 
country. Its managers are able men, and 
the business is already very large and 
steadily increasing. 

THE PATTERSON SPRING. 

One of the latest aspirants for public 
favor among the mineral fountains is the 
Patterson spring, which was discovered in 
1888. Like all the most popular springs, it 
is situated in the valley which intersects 
the village from the northeast to the south- 
west. Itis drilled toa depth of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and one hundred and 
ninety feet of that distance is through solid 
rock. It has already acquired quite a repu- 
tation as one of the best alterative foun- 
tains at the Spa, aad its active and capable 
owner, Mr. A. A, Patterson, is leaving 
nothing nadone to place its merits not only 
as a medicinal, but as a pleasant table 
water before the public. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 

President Harrison is spending four or 
five days here. He came to Saratoga from 
the dedication of the monunient at Ben- 
nington, Vt., on Thursday morning, and 
went directly to Mt. McGregor. On arrival 
at the top of the mountain he paid a visit to 
the cottage where General Grant died, after 
which he retired to the Arkell cottage. It 
was the President’s fifty-eighth birthday, 
and a special dinner was given in honor of 
the event, among the guests at which were 
men prominent in the State and well known 
socially. It was a most enjoyable affair, 
being free from all formality. On Friday 
morning a fishing trip to Lake Echo, at the 
base of the mountain, was indulged in, 
where the President had the luck to land 
some fine pickerel. After luncheon at the 
lake the President and party left for Sarato- 
ga, where they arrived at four o’clock, A 
large and enthusiastic crowd were gathered 
at the McGregor Station on North Broadway, 
and all the way down to the Grand Union 
Hotel the street was thronged with people. 
The town was profusely decorated. The 
red, white and blue was flung gayly to the 
breeze from the piazzas to the roofs of all 
the hotels and principal buildings on Broad- 
way, producing an extremely pretty effect; 
and all the people seemed to vie with each 
other in the effort to do honor to the dis- 
tinguished guest. The paraue of soldiers, 
Grand Army veterans and political organiza- ’ 
tions of both parties, under the inspiration 
of martial music, formed one of the grand- 
est sights ever witnessed in Saratoga. The 
“Tbomas Jefferson Club,’’a local Democratic 
organization, joined heartily hand in hand 
with the Lincoln Club to honor the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union. They elicited 
much applause as they marched ahead of 
the President’s carriage. Several former 
democratic office-holders were prominent in 
the ranks, and party differences seemed for 
the occasion wholly laid aside. 

President Harrison has succeeded in im- 
pressing his attractive personality on the 


country. His journeyings through the 
land have not been undertaken for 
political effect, and any criticism 


which seeks to place such a con- 
struction upon them is far-fetched and 
ill-considered. Because a man is the chief 
executive of a great pation is no reason 
why he should deny himself the privilege of 
a pleasure trip. The people like a President 
who does not hold himself aloof from their 
gaze. This has been especially notice- 
able on President Harrison’s recent trip. 
At Albany, for instance, he was warmly 
welcomed by the Democractic Mayor and 
Governor, and their woids left nothing of 
cordiality to be desired. The President’s 
response was in good taste and was a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of the compliment 
paid him. Such an interchange of civili- 
ties can do no possible harm, but, on the 
epntrary, sets a good example. That there 
isasafe Presidentin the White House to 
deal with such measures as may be framed 
by the weirdly gifted financiers who bave 
found their way into the Fifty-second Con- 
gress from districts whose voters think the 
people may legislate themselves rich, is 
owen we sve by Mr, Harrison’s 
speeches. e has declared himseif the an- 
compromising enemy of the free coinage of 
silver or any other method of depreciating 
the value of a dollar. Indeed, his views on 
any subject are invariably expressed tersely 
and with singular clearness and felicity. 
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[Tx¢ prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of worka for further netice.] 


CHURCH’S LIFE OF JOHN ERICS- 
sON.* 


THE career of John Ericsson is one of 
the most remarkable in the annals of 
scientific invention and progress. The 
absolute devotion of his life to science, 
the affluence of his genius and the vast 
results of his labors, give extraordinary 
interest to the character of this great 
man, while for Americans it has especial 
value, because his achievements are identi- 
fied with our national progress and turn- 
ed the scale in favor of the North at one 
of the most critical periods in the history 
of the United States, ‘‘ The story of the 
development of special faculties umder 
favoring conditions is always interesting, 
always instructive,” as the author well 
observes, ‘‘and this is the story of John 
Ericsson. In him Nature and Opportu- 
nity combined their forces to produce the 
great engineer, the good seed falling upon 
good ground brought forth abundantly.” 

Jon Ericsson was born July 31st, 1803, 
in the mining district of Nordmark in 
Sweden, where his father was Inspector 
of Mines. Hedied in New York, March 
8th, 1889, the anniversary of the culminat- 
ing event of his remarkable career, the 
victory of the ‘‘ Monitor” in Hampton 
Roads. In 1826 he went to London, 
where he remained until November, 1839, 
at which time he came to the United 
States and settled in New York, which 
continued to be his residence until his 
death. Thus by far the greater part of 
Ericsson’s life was passed in the republic 
of which he became a citizen, and to 
which the mature results of his untiring 
abilities were devoted. 

Ericsson’s genius sought expression al- 
most from infancy, and almost to the last 
hour of his life he was engaged in experi- 
ments that showed little if any diminu- 
tion of his vast intellectual powers, At 
the age of eigbt he was able to make 
drawings to the scale; the following year 
he mastered the art of drawing maps and 
a complete knowledge of drawing instru- 
mentsand made a set of such instruments, 
a sawmill and a pumping engine, all with 
a jackknife anda gimlet. At ten he took 
lessons in architectural drawing, and 
learned how to make and mix colors. At 
eleven he studied French and received 
final lessons in mechanical drawing from 
Lieutenant Brandenburg, of the Mechan- 
ical Corps of the Swedish Navy. The re- 
sult of this early practice was to make 
Ericsson one of the greatest draughts- 
men that ever lived. This had a very im- 
portant bearing on his life work, for it 
aided him in clear thinking and gave him 
almost inconceivable rapidity and accu- 
racy in the reduction of his inventions to 
paper. 

At the age of thirteen he was assistan® 
leveler of the Swedish Canal Company, 
and at fourteen be was sole leveler of a 
section of the celebrated Géta Canal. 
During this period he also studied chem- 
istry and learned Eaglish field-drawing, 
geometry and engineering. When he 
landed in England at the age of twenty- 
two, Jolin Ericsson had no superior 
among the engineers of Great Britain in 
acquired skill. Nearly sixty years later, 
and seven months before his death, he 
perfected that wonderful contrivance, the 
sun motor’ or solar engine, in which at- 
mospheric air transmits the energy of the 
solar heat, an inv ntion which has already 
proved widely popular for pumping water 
and irrigation, This is, indeed, an ex- 
traordinary record of long-continued men- 
tal activity. 

Ericsson belonged to the highest order 
of creative intellects. His genius was 
eminently practical, and it was as emi- 
nently imaginative orcreative. The first 
is talent, the other genius. ‘The greatest 
minds, the creators of eras, whether in 
the domain of pure thought or of action, 
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combine the two qualities in just equi- 
poise. Hence the grand, yet unppictur- 
esque symmetry of such minds which 
fails at first to arouse popular enthusi- 
asm as does the irregular picturesqueness 
of brilliant yet lesser minds, and requires 
time and distance to enable the world to 
perceive how their colossal proportions 
overtop the contemporaries, who, at near 
view, seemed to equal, or surpass them. 
When reducing his conceptions to prac- 
tice Ericsson exercised the utmost care, 
method, industry and precision. But 
they came to his mind as the creations of 
poetry come to a Milton or a Shakespeare. 
There was much in his mental processes 
to suggest that faculty of unconscious 
cerebration which is the especial char- 
acteristic of the loftiest flights of human 
effort in all departments. When.he had 
a difficult problem to solve be would 
abandon work and betake himself to his 
éasy-chair as if to rest. There, leaning 
his head back, he would sink into a 
quiescent state approaching unconscious- 
ness, und then his best thoughts would 
come to him, whence he knew not, but 
they were there, and the result would 
perhaps be some new and wonderful me- 
chanical creation. In bis essay on genius 
Mr. Stedman very justly includes Ericsson 
among those possessing this mysterious 
faculty, ‘‘ appertaining to the power and 
bent of the soul itself.” It is reasonable 
to consider it as an inspiration from an 
unseen power. This may account in 
part for the fact that when certain great 
thoughts or discoveries are introduced 
several minds appear inspired with the 
same thought in different countries, 
working to a common end without a 
knowledge of each others’ existence, 
There may be different degrees of genius, 
according to the caliber of the thought” 
evolved, but in all cases the quality of 
mind as creative or vaticinating is alto- 
gether distinct from talent. Genius 
creates and talent applies the creations of 
genius. The highest minds unite the two 
qualities, 

As regards the fame of Ericsson, at 
least during his lifetime, it was perhaps 
unfortunate that bis mind had such as- 
tonishing fecundity. If he had invented 
only the propeller screw or the ** Moni- 
tor” he would have been quite as well 
appreciated, or if he had died immediate- 
ly after achieving either of those inven- 
tions. But the very facility with which 
one great invention followed another in- 
clined many-to belittle what seemed so 
easily accomplished, and caused each 
succeeding invention to obliterate the 
impression of the previous one. In this 
age of specialists, also, the world is suspi- 
cious of those who undertake too great a 
variety of effort, and is insistent that be 
who succeeds in one thing shall not devi- 
ate in other directions. Leonardo da 
Vinci would not be favorably regarded 
in this #ge of the subdivision of labor and 
the rigid castes of specialism. 

Ericsson was himself quite indifferent 
to the fate of many of his inventions, 
sometimes neglecting or refusing to pat- 
entthem. It was said by Isaac Newton, 
the first engineer of the ‘‘ Monitor,” that 
she contained at least forty patentable 
contrivances, which the inventor in the 
opulence of his mental resources cared 
not to protect. This cannot be attributed 
to indifference to money, for Ericsson was 
a careful business man, and in the course 
of his long life received very considerable 
emoluments. 

Another reason for the somewhat slow 
and grudging appreciation awarded to 
the very unusual abilities of John Erics- 
son, may be due to the failure of some 
of his inventious to meet the expected 
results. This was especially true of the 
attempt to substitute hot air for steam. 
But it is a frequent characteristic of gen- 
ius to be unequal in its expression. 
Talent, workiug by established rules, 
is uniform in its manifestations. It 
should also be borne in mind that the 
catastrophe which befell the caloric ship, 

while entirely beyond the power of the 
inventor to prevent, bad a serious influ- 
ence in checking the advance of capital 
for repeating an experiment which had 
already exhibited a fair measure of suc- 
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ical, safe, independent and self-managed 
motive power was required,” Ericsson’s 
caloric engine has been in demand. 
Within two years of its introduction into 
the United States, over three thousand 
were sold for mines, pumping, mills, irri- 
gation and the like. One of these engines 
has in a year pumped 1,600,000 gallons of 
water at an expense of fifty dollars for 
fuel and time of the engineer. As in the 
case of steam, the idea of applying hot 
air to produce motion was not new; 
but Ericsson was the first to apply it suc- 
cessfully. Among the mecbanical contri- 
vances for which Ericsson will probably 
be most widely remembered is the steam 
fire engine, of which the first one was 
designed in 1828, in London; it did 
not meet with success there, and he 
subsequently introduced it into New 
York. There arefew who are aware that 
Ericsson invented this great adjunct to 
our modern civilization. The railway 
locomotive alsoowes more to him than 
has been at all supposed. The ‘‘ Novelty,” 
the engine he designed at the age of 
twenty-six ‘leaped at once to the very 
front of locomotive performance,” run- 
ning at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
It was swifter than Stephenson’s and 
made use of an artificial draft—a great 
invention the credit of which was lost to 
Ericsson by accident. Stephenson’s ea- 
gine, the ‘‘ Rocket,” received the prize 
op the trial between the two loco- 
motives; but Stephenson had been ex- 
perimenting with bis for many months 
while Ericeson’s had not been on the rails 
before and suffered from defective con- 
struction. It was almost universally 
conceded, however, that Ericsson’s engine 
was the most available, and was the one 
which eventually had the most influence 
on locomotor traction. The so-called 
Stephenson link for reversing steam en- 
gines is undoubtedly a modification of 
Ericsson’s original link motion. 

While conceding thus much to the 
rivalry of the two locomotive types, 
there is no question that to Ericsson alone 
is due the invention of the screw pro- 
peller which superseded the paddle wheel 
in steam navigation and made the ocean 
greyhounds of our day possible. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica concedes the 
priority to Ericsson. But it was again 
to America that he owed the encourage- 
ment which introduced the propeller to 
the world. In England the invention was 
for a long time regarded with gaping 
indifference or Philistine contempt. 

Ericsson went still farther; for he was 
not only the first to introduce the use of 
steam in the navy but the propeller screw 
as well. The famous “ Princeton” was 
completed in 1844. In 1889, when Erics- 
son died, forty-five years later his 
modest bill for nearly two years’ services 
in superintending the construction of 
the ‘‘ Princeton” still remained unpaid. 
It is well that the last resting place of 
John Ericsson is in Sweden. Our people 
have shown themselves unworthy to hold 
bis ashes in trust. It is true that after 
the victory of the ‘‘Monitor,” Congress 
voted him the cheap mockery of a resolu- 
tion of thanks. But men cannot live on 
thanks, Lor is the good repute of a govern- 
ment sustained by granting resolutions 
jn lieu of just claims. Tne fact is that there 
is no more shabby government than that 
of the United States in regard to taking 
values from private individuals without 
returning just compensation, When votes 
are to be gained or lost then a claim is paid, 
sometimes with unreasonable lavishness, 
like some of the pension claims; but when 
politics are not in question, then wo be 
to the private creditor of the United 
States. Judge Story long ago called at- 
tention to the lamentable defect in both 
Federal and State Constitutions in failing 
to provide means for enforcing claims 
against the Government such as exists in 
England. To this day our legisiators are 
indifferent to questions which involve the 
good name of our people, both toward 
private creditors or the subjects of for- 
eign countries with just claims against us 

When we first took up this careful work 
of Colonel Church, we were prepared to 
approach it with suspicion. It is one of 
the evils of literary work in our time, 


be what is called “timely,” in order to 
find a market. Scarcely does an im- 
portant event occur, scarcely is a prom- 
inent man in his grave, before the facts 
are written up and put into book form. 
Good results of permanent value cannot 
often be prepared in this hasty and per- 
functory manner, Allidea of perspective 
is lost, and, aside from literary defects, 
all true relations of the subject to its 
environment are sacrificed. 

Colonel Church is well aware of this 
fact, and has, therefore, confined himself 
to a simple narrative as carefully done as 
was possible under the circumstances, to 
which he udded the advantage of a long 
personal acquaintance with Ericsson. He 
says: 

“T have set forth as faithfully as I could 
what he actually accomplished; the relative 
value of his work it is not for his biographer 
to determine; for that is required a point of 
view impossible to one who draws too near 
his subject.” 

The author has also stated with some 
fullness the relative value of the claims 
of other inventors to some of the contriv- 
ances on which the fame of Ericsson is 
established. Doubtless, as in other fields 
of effort, every creative mind borrows 
hints from those who have preceded him; 
but to that discoverer must justly be 
awarded the palm who first reduces a 
new combination to practical use and 
gets it first accepted by the world. On 
this principal such discoverers as Fulton 
and Morse and Morton are entitled to their 
position. 

One of the most valuable and interest- 
ing portions of these fascinating volumes 
is that relating to the private character 
and domestic relations of John Ericsson. 
Colonel Church does not hesitate to point 
out the weak spots in the armor of his 
hero, to show us that he was fallible 
like men of inferior mold. Healso brings 
out in fine relief the nobler traits of his 
character, such as his grand and uni- 
form generosity, and his ever thought- 
ful care of all who might have the re- 
motest claim to his attention and bounty. 
Ericsson’s thoughtful interest for his 
kinsfolk to the point of sacrificing for 
them out of his pocket was a trait, by the 
way, more common in Europe than in 
the United States. 

Colonel Church seems to us inclined to 
be a little unfair toward Captain Cowper 
Coles, the designer of the ill-fated ‘* Cap- 
tain.” As with the caloric ship **Eric:son ” 
the principles attempted in the “* Captain” 
had hardly received full test before she 
was overtaken by a catastrophe that di- 
verted public attention for the time. The 
miscalculations regarding the displace- 
ments of the ‘‘ Captain ’’ could have been 
avoided in a later model, and it is not 
true that the vessel was under royals 
when she went down. The whole fleet, 
including that ship, were at the time un- 
der reefed topsails, and it is also generally 
conceded that the raised plank walk or 
gapgway had much to do witb holding 
the wind and cap:izing the ship. 

For the rest this biography of Ericsson 
is well done, and, if something may be 
added to it later on, it is at least a work 
which is full of instruction and inspira- 
tion to young and old alike. There is a 
full index, a feature unfortunately too 
often omitted in many of the serious 
works issuing from the American press. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Diary of a Pilgrimage. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1 25.) The Diary of a Pilgrimage and “Six 
Essays’’ is one of the most entertaining of 
Jerome K Jerome’s entertaining books. 
Where the “ Pilgrim ” tries to speak every 
language except his own it is amusing 
enough to leave any reader allsmiles. The 
huodred illustrations by G. G. Fraser tell 
a story in themselves. There are no dull 
pages in the three hundred and sixty com- 
posing the book. 

Tourmalin’s Time Cheques. By F. An- 
stey. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 
cents.) This bright little book has an orig- 
inal idea in a system of time cheques, by 
which it was possible to store up time and 
draw upon it at will. If we had a few of 
those cheques we think that we could use 
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more amusement out of them, and certain- 
ly could pot make a more entertaining 
story. The cover of the book is ornamented 
by an autograph time cheque and the face 
of a clock all ready for use. 

Otto the Knight, and Other Stories. By 
Octave Thanet. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $125.) This book of short stories, 
told in dialect by one of our best writers, 
takes its name from the bey hero, who was 
not a very lovable hero after all. ‘The 
Conjured Kitchen ”’ and “ Trusty No. 49” 
are the most entertaining ones in the book, 
altho all the stories possess the charm which 
one rarely fails to find in Octave Thanet’s 
picturesque fiction. 

From Timber to Town. By an Early 
Settler. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00) From Timber to Town is an old 
man’s history, rather garrulously yet not 
tediously told, of the Kentucky pioneers 
who went over into Illinois and lived tosee 
their timber claims grow into a town. 

Down the O-hi-o. By Charles Hum- 
phry Roberts. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $125.) The scene of this story sbifis 
from the iron-works of Pittsburgh down 
the Ohio River to a settlement of Quaxers 
in the State of Obio; giving some pictur- 
esque descriptions of the “ underground 
railway,’ and the way in which the Quaker 
families protected some fugitive slaves. 
The heroine, after in the first place win- 
bing our respect, makes herself ridiculous 
by trying to elope with an adventurer who 
was trying to secure her fortune. The 
story is very well told. 

Along the Anataw. By Mary R. Bald- 
win. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 90 cents.) 
In this little book, written for the advance- 
ment of the temperance cause, the descrip 
tion of the rising of the Anataw River is 
very good. Jessie Ward, the heroine, is a 
strong, lovable character, always ready to 
efface herself for the happiness of others. 
She richly deserves the success in life that 
comes to her in the end, 

a New York Fumily. By Edgar Faw- 
cett. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) Mr. Fawcett is a novelist who has a 
mind of his own and, consequently, a style 
of hisown. He is entertaining, even when 
trampling upon one’s pet aversions. In 
A New York Family he presents life, as he 
chooses to imagine it, with great dramatic 
force. His diction is picturesque, vivid, 
often rich; and altho he trenches at times 
upon rather forbidding conditions, he does 
not here make evil the whole of life. We 
have read the story with the spell of Mr. 
Faweett’s genius upun us, and yet we put it 
aside feeling that the subject was not 
worthy of theworkman. A little more con- 
fidence in human nature and a strong dash 
of healthy opitimism are what seems to us 
lacking; but after all a great many readers 
will find the novel as it is one of the most 
fascinating that Mr. Fawcett has written. 
Certainly the pictures of New York life here 
presented are true to the phases attempted; 
and at times the scenes remind us strongly 
of those now and again so graphically made 
capital of by the daily press. Not tbat Mr. 
Fawcett adopts the journalistic methods; 
but he has availed himself in a Jarge way 
of actual events over which it is difficult to 
draw the more attractive illusions of art. 
This difficulty adds to the critic’s admira- 
tion of the author’s courage, the feeling that 
with his art so hampered it is wonderful 
that he has made a story at once so coarse 
in materials and so fine in artistic qualities. 

Balaam and His Master. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Into this little book 
Mr. Harris has gathered six of his excellent 
short stories of Southern life. The author 
of “Uncle Remus” has more than onestring 
to the bow of his genius, and we are not 
going to enroll ourselves with those who 
knock a writer on the head whenever he 
“bobs” it up in a place different from where 
it was when first we saw it. These stories 
are as good in their way as the “Uncle 
Remus’ sketches were in their way, and 
we consider this special praise. Whoever 
feels the need of a little book well worth its 
price and well suited to make a leisure hour 
memorable will do well to buy Balaam and 
His Master. 

Book ‘O' Nine Tales. By Arlo Bates. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1.00.) These 
are capital short stories. Indeed, Mr. Arlo 
Bates is one of our best hands at this sort 
of thing. We areglad to sea so many vol- 
umes of short stories appearing; it fore- 
shadows a healthy change in the public 
taste. The present volume is one of the 
best that has yet appeared. We envy the 
reader wao has it for hammock compan- 
ion by the seaside. 

The Friend of Death, adapted from the 
Spanish by Mary J. Serrano (Cassell Pub- 
lishing C9., 50 cents), is nothing if not fan- 
tastic. We do not care for.such fiction, but 





we do not doubt that it bas its ardent 
admirers. This is the latest issue of the 
“Unknown Library,” but to our way of 
thinking it is the poorest of them all. 

Idle Time Tales. (Chicago: Raad, Mc- 
Nally & Co.) We have here four stories 
transiated from the French of Coppée, Bal- 
zae, Daudet and Musset, by O. A. Bier- 
stadt. Each storyis a masterpiece in its 
own way; but the trauslation is not well 
done. The stories are here, but scarcely a 
trace of the flavor of the original is to be 
detected in the style. 

Going on a Mission. By Paul Cobden. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) A readable, ear- 
nest story is this with a mission of good in 
its pages. It gives interesting sketches and 
glimpses of the ups and downs, the troubles 
and joys of a life devoted to doing good to 
others,and shows how even in the narrowest 
sphere one may work asa true missionary. 

By Land and Sea. Edited by Captain 
Charles King. (Philadelphia: E. R. Ham- 
mersley & Co.) This is a wisp of adventure 
stories told with considerable spirit and in 
a way to interest a large class of readers. 

The Auroraphone, By Cyrus Cole. (Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.) This is the 
second edition of an odd and rather cleverly 
written book. The only way to find out 
anything about it is to read it. 

A Little Irish Girl. By the ‘“‘ Duchess’’ 
(J. P. Lippincott Co.), is 121 of Lippencott’s 
Series of Select Novels, and when we say 
that it is much like all the rest of the 
‘** Dachess’s ”’ stories, we feel that we have 
said everything. 

If any person is hungry and thirsty fora 
downright blood-and-thunder story in which 
all sorts of outlaws and all manner of fight- 
ingand adventure are presented, let him 
read Bras ’Acier, adapted from the 
French of Alfred de Bréhat by A. Estoclet. 
(Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents.) Itisa 
Frenchman’s story of California ia 1849. 
We think it will satisfy such a craving. 

A Question of Love. By T. Combe. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1 00) This is one 
of those little novels in which you read 
along expecting something all the time and 
finally don’t get toit. Itis asort of inter- 
esting disappointment. 

Elizabeth. From the German of Marie 
Nathusius. By Mrs. M. A. Shryock. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coats. $1.50.) In 
this somewhat cumbersome novel there are 
many picturesque descriptions of German 
country life. Elizabeth and her husband, 
two remarkably handsome young people, 
are passionately in love with each other and 
each comes to the conclusion that the otber 
one’s Icve is ended. In trying to meet this 
fancied condition they do all sorts of ridic- 
ulous things and have numberless misuc- 
derstandings. They finally conclude that 
the only thing is a separation. Fortunate- 
ly, however, they never both reach this con- 
clusion at the same time, and an accident 
causes them to discover the true state 
of affairs: so they live happily forever 
after. 

“There Is No Devil.”” By Maurus Jékai. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1 00.) 
This Hungarian romance is translated for 


**Cassell’s Blue Library’? by Mme. F. 
Steinitz. In it one finds entertaining 
sketches of Huugarian life. A young map, 


heir to fine old estates and other stores of 
fortune, decides to give up his Slavonic 
Kingdom, as the family call it, in order to 
become a physician. When he meets 
Flamma, a beautiful Hungarian woman, 
he gladly gives up ambition to take posses- 
sion of the old DumAdny estates that he may 
marry her. It is not easy to realize how 
even genius in a novel can take a ruined 
life and weave from it a romance of every- 
thing that is noble, good and beautiful. 
The story is quite entertaining throughout, 
and is in every way a readable, not to say an 
admirable piece of fiction. 

Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25) Here are fourteen of Mrs. Ward’s 
short stories; they present her rare gifts in 
many lights and with varying effects. 
These stories are not dramas in the best 
sense; they are picturesque lyrics, if we 
may apply the term to prose writings— 
lyrics whose appeal is direct, pointed and 
powerful in the extreme. ‘Jock the Fish- 
ermap,” for example, is a haunting story, 
and the ‘“* Madonna of the Tubs’ is a sin- 
gularly powerful one of its kind. A book 
of short stories like these is worth more 
than most novels; it has the same holding 
power, and at the same time it gives variety 
of impression. 

A Violin Obligato, and Other Stories. 
By Margaret Crosby. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00.) The stories in this vol- 
ume vary in interest. They are all well 
written, well constrncted, well imagined, 
and their appeal is to the fancy rather than 
to the higher faculties. One reads them 








with interest: but they do not move or fasci- 
nate to any degree. 

A Box of Monkeys and other Comedies, 
by Grace Livingston Furniss (New York: 
Harper & Brothers), is a collection of four 
light comedy sketches of merit. The bumor 
is sparkling, the action quick, and the 
touch of surprise often quite adroit. Foran 
hour’s amusement the book will be found to 
serve an excellent turn. 

A New Aristocracy. By ‘“ Birch Ar- 
nold.” (New York: Bartlett Publishing 
Company. $1.00.) While this is not avery 
stropg novel, it is a pleasing and earnest 
book. The author has “ views’’ and “‘airs”’ 
them; but after all her art is good in the 
main, and her story has interest outside of 
the lesson attempted. 





Studies in Constitutional Law, france— 
England—United States. By Emile Bout- 
my. ‘Translated from the second French 
edition by E. M. Dicey, with an Introduc- 
tion by A. V. Dicey, Professor of English 
Law, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) We have recently called 
attention to the translation of M. Boutmy’s 
beok on ** The English Constitution” as a 
fresh survey of the subject from a French 
writer fully informed and who had the 
advantage of writing from a point of view 
at once English and French. Of the pres- 
ent volume the same remark may be made 
but with some qualification as concerns the 
criticism of the American Constitution. As 
compared with Mr. Bryce’s great work M. 
Boutmy attempts only acritical sketch, but 
it is a critical sketch founded on aband- 
ant kpowledge both detailed and compara- 
tive. Its merit does not so much depend on 
the intormation it imparts as on its criti- 
cism of the constitutional history of the 
country. M. Boutmy’s conclusions are 
less favorable than Mr. Bryce’s. He makes 
his points with considerable severity, and 
tho they are not new, puts them in a rela- 
tion which his French, or at least his 
European standpoint, makes novel. His 
studies in England, France and America 
have shown him tov clearly that the politi- 
cal character of acountry hes in the social 
and moral forces which operate the consti- 
tutional machinery, to permit him to draw 
too dogmatic or sweeping conclusions from 
the defeete of our system. He believes, 
however, that we are still far from having 
settled the great debates that lie imbedded 
in the Federal Constitution or, to quote 
his language, that ‘‘ the question of seces- 
sion is not yet closed.”” In many respects 
the most interesting portion of the volume 
is that devoted to the ‘‘ conception of sov- 
ereignty in France, in England, and in the 
United States.” This is at once the part of 
the book which will prove most suggestive 
to the reader and which will provoke the 
most dissent. As an example of this in 
botb respects we quote from page 169: 


“In appearance the Federal Constitution 
aims at being a well-ordered composition; it 
lays down general principles. But we need 
only look closer to see that init no principle is 
followed out tothe end, but that concrete and 
varied interests settle everything by a com- 
promise. See, for example, the principle of the 
liberty of the individual, categorically asserted 
at the head of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and contradicted in a hypocritical form 
by Section IX of the first Article of the Con- 
stitution. See again the principle of respect for 
contracts and federal arbitration between the 
States, whichis categorically affirmed in the 
text of the Constitution, but is openly contra- 
dicted by that eleventh Amendment of which 
the Supreme Court has recently made such an 
extraordinary application. 

“On every page contradictory clauses show 
traces of a eonstant struggle, and of victory 
alternating between the Northern and the 
Southern States. the industrial and the agricul- 
tural States, between the populous and the 
small States, between the free and the slave 
States and lastly, between allthe States, and 
the yet unborn national authority! Logical 
sequence and systematic order break down and 
constantly perish amid these struggles for 
power.” 


M. Boutmy, however, admits that both in 
England and the United States the stabil- 
ity of civil seciety gains from the superior 
freedom and suppleness of the Constitution, 
which make it possibie to adapt the gov- 
ernment to the popular will without going 
through the formalities and perils of a con- 
stitutional crisis. In France, on the con- 
trary, the logical perfection of the Constitu- 
tion gives it a sort of inflexibility, which 
makes reform synonymous with revolution. 
It is a towh defended by a single wall, 
which falls when this is once pierced. The 
English and American Constitutions, on 
the contrary, are well supplied with inner 
redoubts for continuing the defense. M. 
Boutmy quotes the remark of “an acute 
observer,” that the United States are still 
in the feudal stage of their history, and 
have yet to go through the phases of cen- 





tralization. He is, however, able to see the 
influences which will retard, if they do not 
defeat, this movement. In England the 
government is ceasing to be one of public 
opinion and becoming an organized democ- 
racy. All three nations are influenced by 
the common democratic movement of the 
times, and tend to political assimilation. 
He claims that while this movement has 
been delayed in England and the United 
States, it has been hurried on in France to 
&@ more advanced stage than in either of the 
other countries. We have given these full 
extracts and descriptions of this striking 
book in the hope of inducing our readers to 
take it up in connection with Mr. Bryce’s 
volumes, to which it will form a valuable 
critical appendix. The translation is done 
by Mrs. Dicey, and is a remarkably good 
one, 


The Rights of Women, and Their Sexual 
Relaticns. An Address to an Unknoun 
Lady Reader. By Karl Heinzen. (Benj. 
R. Tucker, Boston. $1.00.) Translated by 
Mrs. Emma Heller Schumm, of Boston. 
With the plea for liberty made in this 
volume in behalfof women we have much 
sympathy, so far as it isa plea for liberty, 
tho in some respects, particularly as cor- 
cerns marriage, it confuses liberty with 
license and proposes to level the best social 
institution that the experience of the race 
has yet elaborated for the protection of 
woman. Theauthor writes with a freedom 
which fills his book with disagreeable, not 
to say disgusting allusions. He imputes 
evil where none exists, as for example, in 
his references to Jesus Christ, and indulges 
in yet more wanton profanity. Despairing 
of achieving liberty in liberty, and by the 
use of liberty, he proposes to force things on 
in true German fashion by the use of the ciyil 
power. He does not believe in reverencing 
digpities or rulers, during the late war 
he illustrated his principle by attacks on 
President Lincoln. What the tone of the 
bovk is our readers, if they wish to know 
more, may judge from the following ex- 
amples, both taken from the same page 
(148). 

“Piety, faith, in brief the occupation with the 
other world, that is, with a world and with be- 
ings that have no existence [Italics ours], is just 
as pernicious to men’s love toward women as 
the veneration of a ruler makes impossible a 
true relationsamong citizens. . - Ifaman 
will take what he has hitherto wasted on the 
skies back to the earth, into life, into mankind, 
then first he will become man in reality and 
learn to make of his fellowmen what they can 
and ought to be. Woman becomes his ‘God’ and 
love his ‘Heaven,’ and mankind his ‘ immortal- 
ity.’ Do not smile, ladies, but regard it as in 
sober earnest when | say to you: only the un- 
believer is capable of truly loving a woman, 
and piety exists forever only at the expense of 
true humanity.” 

We will only add that the historical learn- 
ing paraded in the volume is on a par with 
these examples of its ethics. 

In the ‘“‘ Fact and Theory Papers,’’ pub- 
lished by N. D. C. Hodges, New York (75 
cents), we find The Cherokees in Pre- 
Columbian Times, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 
The data on which this thoroughly cautious 
and scientific little volume is based were 
obtained by the author while in charge of 
the mound explorations of the U. S. Bureau 
of Ethnology. It is an attempt to trace the 
history of the Cherokees back iuto the pre- 
Columbian or mound-building times. The 
author concludes that some of the Chero- 
kees reached the seats they held when 
known to us probably as early as the latter 
part of the thirteenth century; that they 
came from some point to the North or 
Northwest, probably in the region of the 
Ohio River; and that they had come into 
that region at a much earlier period proba- 
bly from the northwest of Lake Superior, 
where the original stock was once located. 
Professor Thomas believes that some if not 
all of the mounds were built by the various 
branches of this tribe. He does not regard 
them as military fortifications, but as 
burial mounds, and brings them down from 
that pitch of fanciful importance which 
some imaginative writers have assigned 
them to the character of rude mounds in 
no respect more developed as to structure 
than the condition of the tribe would lead 
us to expect. 


Church and Creed. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 75 cents.) Under this 
title the Rev. R.“Heber Newton publishes a 


small volume containing an Iotroduction 
and three of his perturbative discourses to 
which are added notes. This volume and 
the sermons of the erratic preacher require 
no ccmment from us. 


Mind is Matter; or, the Substance of the 
Soul, by William Hemstreet (Fowler & 
Wells Co., $1.00), is hardly worth mention, 


except as chronicling another variation on 
the old theme that electricity is life, and, 
potentially, electricity is God, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


.. Those parts of Mr. Lowell’s will which 
relate to his library and manuscripts are as 
follows: 


“IT give to my friend, Charles Eliot Norton, a 
book from my library at his discretion. 

* I give to the corporation of Harvard College, 
for the library thereof. my copy of ‘ Webster 
on Witchcraft,’ formerly belonging to Increase 
Mather, President of the college, and also any 
books from my library of which the college 
library does not already possess copies, or of 
which the topics or editions in my library are 
for any reason whatever preferable to those 
possessed by the coliege library. 

“TI give to my friend, Charles Eliot Norton, 
all my manuscripts, correspondence and pa- 
pers, to dispose of the same at his discretion, 
hereby constituting him my literary executor.” 


..Why can’t The Critic let Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett alone? For many years now it 
hus never lost a chance of sniffing at his 
work or falling foul of his personality. Not 
infrequently it goes out of its way to be 
disagreeable to him, This gets very tire- 
some, and is bad policy in a paper pretend- 
ing to fairness; besides, it is stupid and ill- 
bred. American literature is not the work 
of a clique; and a paper that continually be- 
littles a man of such original poetic accom- 
plishment as Mr. Fawcett does itself a 
stultifying injustice before the public. A 
persistent rudeness to any writer is detesta- 
ble and upmanly. We hope The Critic 
will enlarge its views with its pages and 
stop making itself ridiculous in this mat- 
ter. 


.. Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. have 
in band a historical work by Mr. Justin 
Winsor, editor of ‘The Narrative and 
Critical History of America.”’ This is 
‘Christopher Columbus; An Examination 
of the Historical and Geographical Condi- 
tions under which the Western Continent 
was disclosed to Europe, with an Enquiry 
into the Personal History of Cristoval 
Colon.” Mr. Winsor’s studies make him 
particularly fit to treat this subject with 
authority, and doubtless he will add an- 
other valuable volume to our libraries. He 


has just returned from Europe, after spend- 
ing some months in bistorical researcn in 
connection with his work. 


..Harper’s Magazine for September 
opens with Mr. Andrew Lang’s comments 
on “Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
Abbey’s illustrations. Mr. Lang is always 
pleasant and good-natured, and nearly 
always witty; bis essays on the great come- 
dies are easy reading. for he is dealing with 
asubject near to his heart. An illustrated 
paper on “The New York Chamber of 
Commerce” follows, and 4 third installmeat 

f Mr. Howells’s newstory. Mr. Laurence 
Hutton bas collected for us some of the 
letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Col- 
lins. Mr. Montgomery Schuyler gives us 
some glimpses of Western architccture in 
which the influence of the great Richardson 
is plainly apparent. “Germany, France, 
and European Politics” a weighty ar- 
ticle by Mr. De Blowitz, is relieved by 
Walter Besant’s * Plantaganet London, 
and Hopkinson Smith’s “Under the 
Minarets.’”’ The latter is illustrated with 
drawings by the writer. In the Editor’s 
Study Mr. Howells pats Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. R. H. Davis on the back, teliing them 
tnat they are not quite perfect yet, but that 
they soon will be if they just follow his ad- 
vice. He bestows the reward of his praise 
upon Mr. Hamilia Garland, a young Boston 
writer whose realism is altogether perfect, 
and who ha: written some stories of Western 
life, woich are almost as devoid of beauty 
as anything Mr. Howells has done himseli, 
It is delighctul this Editor’s Stady; month 
in and month out its occupant blazes away 
at current literature, trying to ram his own 
little theories down his visitors’ throats. 
And how delightful, not only to bave a 
public platform from which to air your 
own pet doctrines, but to be paid for airing 
them! 


-— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Origii and Religious Cont Contents of the Psal- 

teri’ L ght vf O.d Testament Criticism 

and History of Reiigion. With an Introduc- 

vion ana Appenaices. Eight Lectures 

preached before the University of Oxforo in 

the year IssYon the Foundation of the late 

Kev. Joon Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salis- 

bury. By Thomas Kelly Cheyne, M.A., D.D., 

Uriel Professor of the Interpretation ot 

Holy Scripture, Canon of Rochester, 9x6, 

pp. xxxviti, 517. New York: Thomas Whit- 

RR NTE KALE LE PLL LLL LEE GDS LR $4 00 
Ovescoming the World, and Other Sermons. 

By the late Edwin Hateh, D.D. With Bio- 

}- A. 4. Notices. Edited by his Brother. 

4x544, pp. xitil, 236. The rame..............06+ 10 
The Right Road. A Hand-Book for Parents 

and teachers. By John W. Kramer. V6x5, 

PP. Vili 22. The Same...........sceeeeceeeee 123 
Addresses to the Graduating Classes of St. 

Agnes School. By the Rignt Keverend Wii- 

liam Croswell Doane,5.T.D., LU.D.. Bishop 

of Albany. 754x544, pp. 238. Thesame..... 12% 
ayppleton'’s Standara Pr rneelong First Les- 

sons in Aptametic senting the sete 

meatal Rules, - §- ickoff 

LL.D. 7T44x0%*%. p . 150. New York, —_ 

gaat and © wage: The American Book 





The Children’sPrimer. By Miss Helen u. Gye. 
744x6, pp. iv, 102. Boston: Gina & 

Judge Longstreet. A Life ——-. ~ Bis shop 
O. P. Fitzgerald. Tigxo, pp. 318. Nashvilie, 
Tena.: Pubiishing Houee Mot the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Barbee & Smith, 
Agen 


Sermons Pecashea on Special Mecasions. By 
tne late Joseph Barber Lightfoot. D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham 
Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Macuiieee pccccccccsccecccccscecessvccocoes 1% 
The Fi if ledge. B 

Win MD eR. ae Min The 

BAMNO,...cccccccrcescccce soesece socseceesocecces 0 50 
Dictionary of Political Econ my: Contaiot 

Articles on the Main Subjects usually 


can and reign Economists end their 
Chief Beeiritetions ba Economic Litera- 
wre... kaited by R. Inglis _*«— 
F.R. Firs Part: peiiment Bode. 4x6. 
pp. ia. Thesame. Per 


by Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assist- 
ance of many. Scholars and Men of Science. 
Volume Iii. tes 1: E—Every. By Henry 

Bradley, Hon , Oxon , President of the 
Philoiogtcal Bate 1344x1044, pp. xviil, 344. 


The 
Selections {row the Religious ant, Literary 
Writings of John H. Bocock.D.D. Witha 





First School-boy : Say, Joe, take your books home 
and let ’s go swimming, will you? 
Ditto: Well, I guess not to-day: I want to 
finish the story I began in “‘St. Nicholas” this 
morning. The September number is fine! 


St. Nicholas Bef 


that no other publication can.’ Te you 
want to keep your boys at home and 
out of mischief, if you want to make 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
your girls happy, buy the September 


M ACGMILLAN & CO.’ S spesten _For sale by al newsdealers 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Riehmond, Va.: Whittet & Shepperson...... 
Public Document No. 36. The Annual Statistics 
of Manufactures. |} ars. pp. xxv, 405. 
Boston: “righ & Potter Tinting Co........ 
The Impress of a Gentlewoman. By Fannie E. 
Newberry. 734x544, po. 397. Boston: Brad- 
Se? Gb CME cccccoctcsccscassencseces | cane 10 
Set hy By Jennie M. Drinkwater and Ella 
A. Drinkwater. 734x5, pp. 34. The sdme.. 1» 
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SUNDaY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Now Ready. A New Bouk by Mr. Rudyard Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg. 

Kipling. TIBBAL® BOOK CO., 26 Warren St., N.Y. 
2.9 . THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
Life 8 Handicap. HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway.N.Y. 

BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN Pp. 
a ov SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 33, 
Rem ineton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 





By RvuDYARD KIPLING, author of “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills,” “‘ The Light that Danone ‘Pages, 30 Cents. 
Failed,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 4. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street, N. V. 

*,* The greater part of the above stories are now pub- 
lished for the first time. 


The Adventure Series. New Volume. 








VIEW Cu., Bank Bu ding, Colorado Springs. Colo. 


The Sto 7 WANTED to sell 

Story of the Filibusters.! agewtg waxzepest B , 

Splendidtermsto werkers. Mend for itipeere~ 
Oiroulare to American Publishi A Co., Hart- 
. Conn... Boston St Lonis or Cincinnati. 





By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 
To which is added “The Life of Colonel 


David Crockett.” With illustrations. MUSIC. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Roche has faithfully compared and sifted DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED AN ORGAN? 
* " ¥ w 

the statements of those who took part in the various | yeing pba yeep pane By Repy yt 
expeditions, and he has also made effectual use of | gan. Its present fine organ must be removed within 
periodicals and official documents. The result is | three weeks, and will be sola to an immediate _pur- 
what may safely be regarded as the first complete spaees at and Pedal 1 | Pp pes, 3 Speaking Stops. 
and authentic account ot the deeds of the modern | Pneumatic woere odern improvemeots. 
Vikings, woo continue to be wonderfully romantic | Se bi OODRUFF JONES. ZI S. Front St, 
figures even after the gaudy trappings of myth, a 
prejudice and fiction have beeu stripped away.”’— 
Boston Beacon, 














New Book by the author of “Pen Draw- 
ing and Pen Draughtsmen.” 


The Stream of Pleasure, 


Ar ~ 
OOKs 


there is no end, aoe the following list comprises 
some of the best 

The Story ‘of a Musical Life, An 
A Narrative of a Journey on the Thames | Avtobiogr raphy. by Geo, F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 





wes e ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 


from Oxford to London. By JosEPH Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 3 jc. 


. ne by Sa Musical Analysis. A system 
and ELJZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. signed to cultivate | ng art ~ pone alyzing and criti- 
Together with a Practical Chapter by | cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 


262% i _| Khe Thorough Banjoist. A standard 
ethte poet ae illustra method for this favorite oo By F. W. 


a .00. Mans see A College 

= ongs. e best collection o its kind ever 

" This book comprises a brilliant story of the lazy. | icsued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore of 
reamy month which these two passed upon a trip Harvard eg €. socents. 

which might have been compassed ina steamboat Florens. e Pilgrim. A beautiful Can- 

in a few hours. Here and there isa flash of humor; | tata for chil ren and adults. By David Gow and 

upon every page are dainty descriptions of scenes Geo. F. Root. jocents. Jacob and Esau. 


= ; 
and views and happenings, which lead the reader on eT. peo heed panei 


and on in a most agreeable manner. Interspersed “ny 
. ny of the above sent postpaid on i 
are reproductions of the sketches and water-color ota re 
drawings made by the way by Mr. Penne!!l.”"—Boston f MUSICAL VISITOR co contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
Advertiser. m4, J ists. — 15cts.; $1.50 a year. 
Special terms to Clubs of five or mo 

~ ~PUBLISHED *v— 


Just Published, New Edition. Fully Il- THE JOHN CHURCH 
lustrated. Large 12mo, $2.25. re atern Tee tok 


OINCINNATI, 0. NEW YO. 
Westminster Abbey. 


By THE REv. W. J. LoFTIE. 


With numerous illustrations, chiefly by Gos el H mns No 6 
Herbert Railton. Large 12mo, $2.25. ' j 
“Every American who has been in London loves — BY 
Westminster Abbey, and all of those who cap pro- 2 
cure this beautifully illustrated history of it will IRA D. SANKEY. 
prize it as one of their dearest treasures. Mr. Loftie | JAS. Mc@RANAHAN, GEO.C. STEBBINS. 


writes of it with the devotion of a lover and the tidel- 
ily of an antiquarian studeat.”—Philadelphia Bulle- 23' HYMNS. 


tin. PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
MACMILLAN & CO., | 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. {$f isin st”, New York: | sl Randolpi st. Chicago. 


SONGS OF PRAISE SERIES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES « 


> By Drs. Hitcacock, Evpy, and MUDGE, tried and approved b: 
Car mina Sanctorum nearly 2,40 churehes. “The nearest perfection. wanitie . 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 8¥ ,™; 
of “Carmina Sanctorum.” [n new and attractive binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban churches. 


By Lewts W. MupGE, D.D., has been adopted by many leadin: churches for 
Songs of Praise Social meetings, and by many smaller churches for all oceasio’ -s 


By Drs. HitcHCOcK, Eppy, and S , is still used 
Bymne and Songs of Praise i pendrede of city Gharcnen, and fs the ees ae 


j (New). By Dr. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, combines the h moot of the t with 
M any Voices that of our own time. One hundred of th re Wary Dest” of G oopel Hymns ana 450 
taken from Carmina Sanctorum. The best of the old and the new. © marriage of vr 1790 with 180.” 


By Rev.C UTHBERT HALL. D.D., and S 
The Evangelical Hymnal Pir fins un appreciative and lacreastag constituency. 


Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Commtttees upon re- 
quest. Address 


A.8. BARNES & CO.. Publishers. 751 Broadway, New York. 
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L pe = month. 
4 ie heCentu 
S For September, 


CONTENTS: 
AWinter Journey through 
Siberia. 


By GEORGE KENNAN. The first 
of two papers,— Mr. Kennan's return 
from Eastern Siberia to St. Petersburg. 


Country Newspapers. 
By E. W. Howe, author of ‘* The Story of a 
Country Town,” and himself an editor. 


To California in ’49 through Mexico. 
A narrative of adventure. Illustrated. 
The Distribution of Ability in the 
United States. 
By Henry Casot Lopce. AA striking 
paper, showing in what localities and from what 
races noted Americans have sprung. 


A Painter’s Paradise. 
A charming travel paper by MRs. PENNELL, 
with illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


The Government of Cities. 

A suggestive paper by the Hon. SETH Low, 
President of Columbia College, and ex-Mayor 
of Brooklyn, answering the question, ‘‘ What 
is the best form of government for our cities ?"’ 


War Prisoners at Camp Morton. 

A reply to the recently published criticism of 
the treatment of Confederate prisoners at Camp 
Morton, Indianapolis — indorsed and approved 
by the investigating committee of the Grand 
Army. With a rejoinder by the author of the 
original article, ‘‘Cold Cheer at Camp Morton.”’ 


The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Reproducing some of Mr. Aldrich’s most 
charming lyrics, and with a frontispiece portrait. 


The Possibility of Mechanical Flight. 
AMe aper by Prof. S. P. LANGLEY, Sec- 
- the Smithsonian Institution, suggest- 
ww be probability that aérial navigation wi _ 
= ; escumalideet fact within the shey Biman 
be followed by an article (in October) b IRAM 
S. Maxim, the inventor, describing his nearly 
completed aérial machine. 
Cheap Money Schemes. 

The short articles on this subject which The 
Century has been printing have attracted wide 
attention. The present number discusses the 
Sub-Treasury Scheme of the Farmers’ Alliance. 





Serial novels by EGGLESTON and STOCKTON, 
two complete stories (illustrated), poems, three 
full-page engravings of famous paintings, “A 
Soldier's View " of the Pension Question, 
‘‘Bric-a-brac,” etc. Sold everywhere ; ae 35 
cents. Published by The Century Co. N.Y 
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THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’”” The book gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
assequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the E ipation Pr 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an of the vi: it- 
self; of thecrisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed tt. 

The former price of these books has been for “THE 
LNNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ig 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rroadway, New Vork City 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of tee Paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card. the name and address 
to which ne would tike thepaver sent. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known 2 U.8. 
tablished } 


3 East 14th Street, wow = Tork: 


ABBOT ACADEMY, YOUNG LADIES. 


ER; for admission. 
MCkEEN , Principal, Andover, 


Institute. wir, epg 


ain 
~» 22 miles nee] — w York City. Boys fitted for 
college, business a) ientific 
Principal t 0. KR. WILLIS, Ph.D. 


ALMA cansbiss Gorcecr "Womknn® 


tario. 
First class. Address PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A.M. 






































ASHLEY or Young. had Montvale, Mass. 
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August 27, 1891. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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N 
onlecesiale pe iltce rp Acomeny- Mantetetr. 2. 
N.Y. For catalogue, address J. J.G, ". MACVICAB. A.M, 





other pa ss ov Ss 
8 J. BEECHE 
Clerk or Pac L ity ERC RER. ¥. 

CUT. Coscob. in the Town of Has ae 

MM: BERCHER'S FAMILY sis nluth year & 5 RGIRLA 

16th. Tweive pils teachers com: 

easantest on Most healthtut vit- 

lages on the . and saa from New York. 
Circulars sent on appl 


BISHOPTHORPE, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fall 
Pre tor College, Ft WA ALi, Principals 
South Bethlehem, Penn 


BLAIRSVILLE SEMINARY, Blairsville, 
Pa. For catalonaeg address 
ev. T. R. EWING. D.D., Principal. 














Ni re MILITARY ACADEMY, Soret 
Ye ee ee wRIGht At, : 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


a eawen OE, Sept 
y-second year ay, em- 
ber ‘ath For or Geet if 





Principal Emerit 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNeTT, Muss H. A. DILUAYE. 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


THE OSSINING SEMINARY, 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. N. Y. 

A schoof of the highest class for young Ladies, 
—"* healthful, thorough. bua a superior 
facu beautiful scenery, and wi er a a 
ttading the Rev. Ors. F. L. Patton, na M. ‘a, Wm. 
H. Roberts, *- Sa Moore, C. C. Bailrate. * Mies E. 
B. Sherrard, P’ 








MESS sorvre ENGLIsH, FRENCH and Mu 
sic School, for Board 


ing y Pupils, 1 
CRoatems mit... ‘Philadeiphis. Music "Department in 
charge of Mi&s E. P.S 
of W. H Morven 


‘wood, and under the super- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


OOL O] 
i. hens rr, Goan ope 





Enlarged quarters. 
Fees moderate. 
ober 1. Address tion. 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY siicatiou ct 





dings unsur m, ox Caaet 
ana na health. Full corps competent teachers. Year com- 
mences Sept.9, 191. For circulars and admission iVord, 
e Prin- Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, p — 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 





Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


55TH YEAR. 
Prepares thoroughly for Coilege, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


A Special Circular of nen is ready for dis- 


THE UNIVERSITY “OF ROCH 
on will sent on application to PR 
AVID J. OLE. Rochester, N. Y. 

Sophember 10th. 





IDENT 
erm 





Bex MAWR COLLEECE, Lear ‘at MAWR, 


Women. The Progr 
undergraduate co’ 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE, NAPE RSOATEE 


College for Young Ladies. University Preparatory 
and 





‘or Young Men. Successful school at 
popular rats. Catalogueof W.H. BANNISTER. 





Ew York, Buffaio, bp Delaware Avenu 
ren SEMINARY.—THE FORTY-FIRST 
TE oad begins September 16th. we eircnlars ad- 
Mrs ©. F. HARTT. 





ae PPA va GiguyTa IN INSTITUTE 
Cnepenens. qua, N.Y. Order Programme for 1891 and 93 
an 


ver- “Among the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Tborough preparation for the Institute of 
Technology, for Business, and for Col- 
lege. In all classes, Special Students are 
rectived. Particularattention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-third annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

he class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEE- 





LOCK. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
a nD red work. Certificate acce 


ept. 29th 8 
Miss. BARNES, Principals, 1961 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THE CLAVERACK COLUEGE 
Ant H —o—y RIVER INSTITUTE 
p. ons ng ten and . Fomen, will open its 
t ye ‘or cata ress 
Re 7h. Hi. Pa A.M., Prest. Claverack, N. Y. 


DOYLESTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 


Bothsexes Number of boarders limi-ed. 








ROSWELL HOME SCHOOL, _ Boys under twelve. 
Mehegan Lake, N.Y. eer ye 


Healthful location. 
Send for Circular. 

MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 

NEw YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MaCCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D.,CHANCELLOR. 
Instruction in all departments of bigher pedagogy 
Excellent facilities for the study of methods and 
ystems. Students can be!p themselves by teaching. 
Lectures daily at4 P.M. ons paturdaye. Five courses. 

xpenses low. “y hips. grees Master of 
y M.) and Doctor of Pedagogy. (Pd.D.) 
Term trom Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on anpitcation. 
JEROME ALLE an. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited 
number by correspo. ue! 


























EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE. Pi 
Pininee NOY, Honktehn, homelike snes, ane 
ough. kev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 


IGLA®’S PREPARATORY ®CHOOL. The 
mistake in bringin i ys beginsat eight. A 
parm phiet. (8600a year.) SIGLAR, Newburgh,N.Y 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIDS, N. Y, (near Syracuse). 
Established 189. 
A high i de family school. Location absolutely 
healthiul, Most complete outfit. Courses of study are 
pve Sag necras, Cc oemca. CommerciaLand 


Special.. 
parato Departments was ial 
faculties, "Ender the" visitation ot the W.  Departe- 








ment. ery under U.S Officer 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T,D.. 1-1..Des 
Address —_Lt. Col. William Verbe ek. 
Superintendent. 





MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
the reception of 8 pupils only. 

red for Vassar entrance by certificate. 
pens Wednesday, Sep . lath. 
Apply 238 Academy St., oughkeepsie, BY: 


For 
Students pre 





three times as greatas it was one year 22 Magnia- 
cent new but — 
GEORGE WHEELER, Principal. 


_ DREW LADLES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N, Y. 
Healtbful, ‘homelike, a progressive. Tltus- 
trated circular. Rev. ROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tre lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
CNapewaneny. Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 


ELMwIBA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 

for v ork of highest grade. Over 100 students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Piest., Elmira, N. Y. 











TEMPLE GROVE Lapin SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. V. Thirty.seventh — 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph.D., Pres. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


No, 700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
» next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 23d, 


The Faculty. will meet ) aceming students in the 
President’s room at 10 A.M 
Rooms will be drawn at? P.M 
—  opent’ g address ~— be delivered by Rev. Mar- 
iocent. D D., in Adams Chapel Thursday, 
Sept. 24th, atd pa 








FRESHOLD INSTITUTE, Freeto'd, , a 3. 
: ys’ Boardti ing bey or Send for catalogue t 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M.. Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For 100 young women. a modern bp pe 








- Twelve Six ¢ and p 
pose tory. For. school. “year, Sept. I 4th, $240 ba 
ard, furnished room and all tuitions except A 


art, stenugraphy and typewriting. see illustrated 
catalogue. 


JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


FREFHOUD INSTITUTE ‘ew serecy 


Hex, Jersey. 

@ School for boys o s for any col- 
lege a for wetnoes, Early application desirable. 
. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


Hox AND ——— for 12 young boys. Healthful; 
firm discipline. individual attention, eymna- 
sium; circulars. F. H. BREWER, A.M. .Fairfield, Conn. 


HALL sew feast 


all and College Preparatory tom i for ‘Young 
Ladies. Established 1 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principals! Bridgeton, N.J. 
YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
42d Vear. College Prepara’ irculars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A... Pougheensie. » Ce 


eeIVINGSTON ese SEMINARY, Roch- 




















r, N. ¥. reh cheese for the care, map- 
~—t.79 ants jeu re of young | year be- 
agemen poms. 3 Write for Lilustrated direular. 
Mrs. C. GORTIS Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS—AMHERST. 
OAK GROVE HOME =CHOOL 
Re-opens September 2th, 1891. Pupils received at 
Smith and Wellesley on our cert’ 


ificate. 
MIss VRYLING . BOFFUM., A.B., Principal. 


TAT Ga S$ SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.| cLnveLaND, onio. 
Certificate yo oy to September Sm th Vasear. 


MT.AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. HM. THANE MILLER, President, 











are rzed ti o be present at the ovening. 
I: (Luggage should be sent to No. 530 East 70th Street. 
The Thir- 


UNIVERSITY o:0riri 
LAW SCHOOL (3% 


Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 
Address, PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 1°0 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


WA IsGron, 
ata rk ¥ aoenee Sept; iS PREST. 
A n a 
Sus oe eo MOrEAr pply to 


WESTERN RESERVE ACA DENY. 
Hudson. 0. A high-grade, n preparato: 
school. In} apy has sent 89 > to l4 enllence 
Catalog. EWTON B. HOBART, PRINCIPAL. 














OHIO. Cleveland 
WESTERN KENERVE UNIVEBSI- 
as see for Women opens Sept. 24th. Address 





OHIO, Cleveland, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSI- 
T Y.—Adelbert College opens Sept “th. address 
the Secretary. 





WET WALNUT te ty SEMINA 

for Young Ladies. ear. Is provided . 

giving a bam wate oo Beg ay Collegiate, Eclectic 

=~ at PP reetnin Departments; alsoin Music and Art, 
NRIE’ TA KUTZ, 245 Walnut St., Philada. 


wane College for Young guy en 





., and all Coilege Stu les 
"Large eee: ollege and Art 
Music Department, this ndepens- 
ent of Ewe Faculty. olleget ourse B.A. 





HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


4 .~- t ea ne ey rin Aneaee povenses, oS 
Som eve. ome. en 
jechisiaal courses, Tom Laborstones Stn pexes admitted, Tutth Tuition tree, Bent Seed forces 
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Financial. 
WHEAT. 


THERE seems no longer reason to doubt 
that the crops of wheat and rye will be 
comparatively small this year in Europe, 
and that large quantities will have to be 
imported by those countries if they are to 
have their usual quantity of breadstuffs 
for food. For a month or more wild 
statements bave been made of possible and 
even probable starvation because of a 
shortage in European grain which no ex~ 
porting country couldsupply. Yet when 
the statistics are gathered together they 
make a picture dark enough without addi- 
tional coloring. Perhaps the best and 
most conservative estimate on the wheat 
situation was recently made by the Lon- 
don correspondent of Bradstreet’s, After 
carefully considering the demand and 
supply of the prominent nations with 
their average requirements for the last 
five years, he summoned up his conclu- 
sions in the following table: 
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Probably this estimate if anything is too 
conservative. Russia, for example, is put 
down as likely to export forty million 
bushels, tho through the failure of the rye 
crop it is probable that little would be ex- 
ported even if not prohibited by imperial 
decree. But taking the total as it stands 
at 280 million bushels, it means a large 
demand upon exporting countries like the 
United States. It isnot too much to say 
that the whole of our large surplus can 
be gold at fair prices. 

There is likely to be more difficulty 
about prices than about quantity required 
abroad. So great a failure of the Euro- 
pean crops is not without its unfavorable 
side. European peoples are in the main 
poor and eat but Jittle good food according 
to the American standard. The crop fail- 
ure will, so far, deprive them of one of 
their sources of income. If therefore 
prices of wheat are held too high in the 
U.S., inspite of our abundance and of 
their scarcity, they will not bay, because 
they will fear for their ability to pay. 
Many of our wise financiers are counting 
upon these facts as indicating a return to 
America of the gold recently sent abroad. 
No doubt this confidence is well founded 
up toa certain point’ Some gold ought 
to come back to us and a large quantity 
of wheat ought to be exported under the 
circumstances, yet if we rely upon getting 
large lots of gold in exchange for wheat 
at high prices, we will probably be disap- 
pointed. The European peasantry, pressed 
between these two forces, will eat what 
they can get besides wheat and rye, and 
perhaps get but little food at all for a 
time. That isto say, exports and imports 
settle themselves finally upon the princi- 
ple of barter. A certain excess of exports 
over imports (say $100,000,000 annually) is 
a necessary and for the U.S. a normal 
condition, so that we may pay in Eng- 
land and Germany interest and other 
things which we owe, because of money 
borrowed from thence and invested in 
America. Beyond that normal amount, 
at whatever figure we may estimate it, 
foreign buying of American grain and 
flour becomes subject to the interna- 
tional laws of trade—a quid pro quo there 
must be in some form sooner or later if 
commerce is to continue, 





It is not here implied thet for the time 
being a larger exportation than can thus 
be accounted for, may not be expected. 
Indeed, on the contrary we will undoubt- 
edly see heavy shipments of wheat to Eu- 
rope, greatly to the advantage of our 
farmers as well as the railways. But the 
point here insisted upon is thatin spite 
of the statistical requirements of Europe 
and our own large crops we cannot ex- 
pect permanently to continue selling 
breadstuffs at high prices without buying 
in return or else without seeing a signifi- 
cant decline in quantity of stuff exported 
and in the price thereof. For it must be 
remembered, roughly speaking, that the 
prices of cereals, of which we grow an 
exportable surplus, are fixed for us in 
Liverpool by the competition of the 
world’s producers, our own production 
exercising, of course, an important effect 
upon the general prices in that city. 
Further, the prices received by our farm- 
ers on wheat sold in the United States 
must conform roughly to the world’s 
price in Liverpool. Thus the European 
situation as to demand and supply of 
wheat and rye has a most important 
bearing aot only on the price we are to 
get for our surplus exported, but also 
upon the price which shall be paid for all 
domestic grain. Happily for us all, 
probabilities favor a fair price to farmers 
for their large crop of food grain. With 
profit from every acre, it is to be hoped 
that the wild schemes for free coinage, 
for government loans on land, for nation- 
al ownership of railways, which hard 
times have led the farmers to look to for 
relief, will all melt away in the sunlight 
of a general prosperity, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DURING most of the last week the 
stock market has been as rampantly bull- 
ish as 1t recently was unreasonably bear- 
ish; and very few of the Wall Street 
traders could tell why it has been so, ex- 
cept that there has been a complete 
change in the speculative sentiment, 
What induced it cannot be said. The 
conditions having a bearing upon the 
market have not changed in any degree. 
The knowledge of the flourishing condi- 
tion of our crops and the heavy foreign 
demand for cur products to be satisfied, 
was as complete two weeks ago as it is 
now. The change that has come over 
the street is merely another instance of 
the sudden changes from speculative 
lethargy to activity, such as have often 
been experienced following protracted 
periods of liquidation. The outside inter- 
est in the market has materially broad. 
ened, if the purchases by commission 
houses are any criterion; and the invest- 
ment inquiry has extended to bonds 
as well as to dividend-paying stocks. 
Prices advanced from one end of the 
list to the other tho the Granger stocks 
naturally led the movement. The bull 
interests, among which there was quite an 
effective organization, profess their con- 
fidence in the future of the market in no 
half-hearted manner. It was evident, 
however, that the large holders of stocks 
who had a hand in starting the upward 
movement, took occasion several times 
tocheck the advance by marketing some 
large blocks of stocks, fearing that the 
market might be taken out of their con- 
trol. The changein affairs came about 
three weeks earlier than had been origi- 
nally planned, and while a great many 
strong operators are out of thecity; con- 
sequently, when the market showed a 
tendency to become dull toward the end 
of the week, the leaders manifested no 
uneasiness because of the fact. London 
was a heavy buyer of a number of its 
favorites, the movement in Erie being a 
feature. Itisa longtime since the for- 
eign interest in any stock was the occa- 
siop of a movement of similar importance 
in the American market. The dullness 
and weakness of silver bullion certificates 
attracted attention. The explanation 
generally assigned was the completion 
of the Treasury Department’s purchases of 
4,500,000 ounces of bullion for the month 
at an unusually early date. This has fre- 
quently induced weakness. [tis difficult, 
however, to reconcile the decline in the 
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price of bullion, with the decrease in the 
visible supply on deposit in this city. The 
stock has finally fallen below 5,000,000 
ounces. By some the week’s develop- 
ments in this direction have been regard- 
ed as evidenee that there is less chance 
of radical silver legislation s»on; but this 
is probably-straining at a point a little. 
The sharp advance in the grain markets 
doubtless had a good deal to do with the 
start in the stock market. It was to be 
expected that the wild excitement at the 
Produce Exchange would sooner or later 
be reflected in Wall Street. 


Local bankers are now devoting con- 
siderable time to consideration of the 
financial situation. Last week may 
fairly be said to have been the first one 
this season when currency was sent West 
in large amounts for crop purposes. 
Since we last wrote the banks of this city 
have deposited at the Sub-Treasury about 
$2,650,000 against payments by the’Treas- 
ury of a similar amount at interior points, 
the demand being chiefly for Chicago. 
There have also been direct shipments of 
currency by the banks, amounting to 
about $1,250,000. The movement to the 
West is about two weeks later than 
usual this season in commencing, but 
thus far it has been heavier than 
last season. Our banks, however, hold 
a great deal more cash than they 
then did; their deposits bear a better pro- 
portion to their loans, and the banks in 
the West hold larger reserves than at 
this season for several years past. At 
Chicago, whose loan market is a good in- 
dex of the general situation in the West, 
the current demand for funds is not as act- 
ive as anticipated, but is sufficient to keep 
interest rates very firm. According tu 
private advices received by our bankers 
from Chicago, the common fear of mone- 
tary stringency when the season for fall 
trade and the movement of produce open 
now promises to disappear. If this isthe 
case, it is probably because both borrow- 
ers and lenders have in a measure dis- 
counted the possibilities of the future of 
the loan market. In this city commer- 
cial paper is selling somewhat more free- 
ly, which is regarded as evidence that 
confidence is imgoormng. 

Union Pacific affairs still constitute 
one of the leading topics of conversation 
in the street, altho it is admitted that the 
syndicate arrangement is of such a char- 
acter that no misfortunes can now befall 
that read which could have an important 
influence upon the general railroad situa- 
tion. The syndicate is authorized to 
issue $24,000,000 of 6 per cent. notes 
against the floating debt of the Union 
Pacitic Company, which will leave a 
large margin above the actual debt which 
the syndicate may use in any emergency. 
Back of these notes the company places 
its entire assets as security, and the 
notes thus in reality control the 
system in its entirety. About fifty 
per cent, of the creditors have signified 
their willingness to accept the three-year 
rates for their claims. It is, of course, 
the purpose of the syndicate to sell col- 
lateral and liquidate obligations as oppor- 

tunity offers. The syndicate’s commis- 
ion of 7} per cent. makes the cost of the 
operation to the company for the three 
years practjcally 8} per cent, The assets of 
the Union Pacific Company consist princi- 
pally of stocks and bonds of the Oregon 

Short Line and Utah Northern and the 

Union » Pacific, Denver and Gulf roads. 





The loan market during the past week 
has been fairly active and firmer in tone 
for transactionson caJl. The latter were 
made at rates ranging from 2 per cent. 
to 4 per cent., averaging; about 24 per 
cent. ‘with renewals at 2}@3 per 
cent. The inquiry for call loans was 
slightly more active in consequence of 
the better business done in stocks. In 
time loans there was very little change, 
rates being upon the basis of 5 per cent. 
for sixty days on choice collateral, and 6 
per cent. for all other periods up to six 

_ months on the same security. Special 


transactions in short-time loans are said 
to have been closed at 4} per cent., but 
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good supply of commercial paper, and 
the demand is improving. Eastern banks 
are the best buyers. Foreign exchange 
was lower at the opening, but firmer 
toward the close for sight sterling and 
cable transfers. The higher rates for dis- 
count in London strengthened sight ster- 
ling and made long bills steady. 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 22d, 1891: 
| & Drov’s’ ed 


Commerce.... ...... 
Fourth... sepeeeceesesers iio 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 15. Aug. 22. Differences. 
Loans........... $394,080,200 $395,455,500 Inc. $1,375.50) 
Specie.........+. 65,375,300 63,385,000 Dec. 1,990,500 
Legal tenders 53,682,000 51,452,900 Dec, 2,229,100 


Deposits........ 405,760,500 402,912,400 Dec. 2,817,900 
4,735,800 4,976,200 Inc. 220,400 
The following shews the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specic.........0 $65,375,300 $63,389,000 Dec. $1,990,300 
Legal tenders.. 53,682,000 61,437,900 Dec. 2,229,100 
Total reserve... $119,057,300 $114.837,900 Dec. $4,219,400 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 101,440,075 100,728,100 Dec. 711,925 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements..... 





7,617,225 14,109,800 Dec. 3 507,425 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.-One result of the present grain 
crisis in Russia will probably be the es- 
tablishment of a Minister of Husbandry 
in Russia similar to our Agricultural De 
partment. 


..The arrangements made for extend- 
ing the unfunded obligations of the 
Union Pacific. for a term of years has 
averted the threatened bankruptcy of a 
great railroad system. 


.- The Equitable Life has begun suit 
against the New York Steam Company, 
to foreclose a mortgage of $200,000, dated 
September 19th, 1883, on four pieces of 
property situated on Front and other 
streets in the city. The mortgage bears 6 
per cent., and the explanation offered is 
that the company is too slow about pay- 
ing. 

....The receipts of Customs at this port 
for the first twenty days in August 
amounted to $7,198,235 against $8 667,016 
for the corresponding time last year. The 
kind of money tendered in payment stated 
in percentages were: Gold coin, .2; silver 
coin, none: gold certificates, 12.1; silver 
certificates, 5.8; United States notes, 53.4; 
Treasury notes, 28.5, 


-The Atlantic Trust Company, of 
New York, and Messrs. Geo. H. Prentiss 
& Co., of New York and Brooklyn, offer 
at par for subscription $750,000 8 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of the 
Colorado Fuel Co., of Denver, Col., the 
shares being of $100 each, full paid and 
non-asseseable. ‘I'he Colorado Company 
owns the fee-simple title to 21,000 acres of 
coal lands in Colorado, and 1s now operat- 
ing 6 mines with a capacity of 6,100 tons 
of coal daily. 


.-It is necessary to compare very 
often the statistics of the South’s manu- 
facturing interests with the census figures 
of 1880, that the magnitude of the prog- 
ress made may be more fully appreciated. 
From Dockham’s T: xtile Directory, just 
published, the Manufacturers’ Record has 
compiled the statistics showing the pum- 
ber of cotton spindles in the South as 
compared with 1880, as follows: 








than any others, and bave developed a 
great industry that is steadily adding to 
their prosp rit The total number of 
spindles in the inited States is 15. 497,302, 
against 14,457.024 in 1889, and 13,470,981 
in 1887.—Commercial Bulletin. 


... The Agricultural Department re- 
ports the qpnditi n of crops August 1st as 
follows: 

July 1. Aug. 1 
Spring wheat advanced from 94.1 to 96.5 
Oats advanced from........... 87.6 “ 89.5 
Spring rye declined from..... 9.9 “ 80.6 


Barley advanced from..... ... 9.9.“ 98.8 
Buckwheat condition Aug. 1. 98.7 
Cotton advanced from........ 88.6 “ 889 
Potatoes advanced from...... 95.3 “ 96.5 
Corn declined from............ 92.8 * 90.8 


— One of the most exverienced and 
ablest financiers in the United States, 
Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, in a re- 

cent letter opposing’ the free coinage of 
silver, makes two points to which we call 
the attention of our readers. He says 
that this Government now buys in the 
open market more than the entire do- 
mestic produet of silver bullion because 
it needs it for coinage and as a basis of 
treasury notes. He says that he appreci- 
ates the motives of the producers of silver 
bullion to desire the Government to pay 
one dollag. and twenty cents per ounce 
for silver, which, in the markets of the 
world, is only worth one dollar an ounce, 
and he adds: 

**T cannot appreciate why any farmer or 
other producer should desire that the Gov- 
ernment should pay for any article more 
than its market value. [t would be much 
better that the Government should pay one 
dollar a bushel for wheat when it is worth 
less, but po sensible farmer would desire 
the Government to embark in such an en- 
terprise.’’ 

The second strong point of Senator Sher- 
man is that the unreasonable demand for 
free coinage of silver has absolutely 
nothing to do with the reasonable de- 
mand for the increase of the volume of 
money required by the increase of busi- 
ness and the population of the United 
States. He points out that we have pro- 
vided, by an existing law, for an increase 
of money; but that if more money is re- 
quired there are many ways of providing 
it without cheapening the purchasing 
power of our money and meking a wide 
difference between the kinds of money 
in circulation, based on silver and gold. 

On this point the Senator says: 


* More than ninety-two per cent. of all 
payments are now made in checks, drafts 
and other commercial devices. Ali kinds 
of circulating notes are now equal to each 
other, and are kept atthe goid standard 
by redemption and exchange. Our money 
and our credit are now equal to or better 
than those of the most civilized nations of 
the world. Our productions of every kind 
are increasing, and it seems to me almost a 
wild lunacy for us to disturb this happy 
condition by changing the standard of all 
contracts, including special contracts pay- 
able in gold, and again paying gold to tne 
eapitalists and silver at the exaggerated 
price to the farmer, laborer, and pensioner.” 


It is awaste of time to add a word to 
these trenchant arguments, mace by a 
man of experience, and a resident of a 
State that, for a time, was possessed with 
tae craze for greenbacks, subsequently 
for silver, but that is now rapidly coming 
to the same safe position om the currency 
question that its senior Senator holds, 
and that every thoughtful, intelligent, 
observant man must hold. 





Investment 
Securities. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALI STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, REW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 








1891. 1880. 

States. No. of No. of 
Spindles. Spindles. 
A a ee 102,519 49,432 
PM ttaom cecanacn’ a 2,015 
Pe icncccescentccosscvdssout 1,300 816 
EE 198,656 
ID. cnnncnene soasentes 47,287 9,022 
Louisiana..................+-. 61,168 6,096 
Ns cikcr see censvice assis 175,500 125,706 
ee ree 57,420 18,568 
North Carolina............... 423,192 92,885 
South Carolina............... 463,424 82,334 
i ok< cticdnvartove ave 124,911 35,736 
MR ases: ssc emenne cedccqecad 86,754 2,643 
WII cis chisscadssescdcaadts 91,7 44,340 
Total.. Ste o.2.2,130,828 667,854 


Thus, since , 1880, the South’s cotton man- 
ufactures have more than trebled the 
number of spindles, showing an increase 
from 667,000 to 2,130,000. Georgia leads 
in the number of spindles, having 484,983, 
closely followed by South Carolina with 
468,424. North Carolina being third with 





they were for smallamounts, There isa 


423,192. These three States have paid 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE, & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








August 27, 1891. 
FPAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacitic Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 





ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
a"? can be made by Lae at once in Roaa- 





° values un 
gested. Refer a? all | Banks of f Roanoke. Will ‘be 
to answer all 
VRANOIS | BK MP. rs 60. Roanoke, Va. 





6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 7% 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINNESOTA. 

FIR ORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 
full tn Hen selecied ao, rty and ch a Lands 

rs, and remit’ tances of inte’ wre tpal 

. Part a yt Pcadeatecies ctor) 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Miun. 





THE ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
GEO. H. PRENTISS & CO., 
37 WILLIAM ST, NEW YORK, 
208 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, 
OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


$750,000 8 PER CENT. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


THE COLORADO FUEL 
GOMPANY 


Of Denver, Colorado, 
At Par, shares $100 each, 

Full Paid, and Non-Assessable. 
Subscriptions will be received until 12 
o’clock noon Wednesday, Sept. 9th. The 
right is reserved to reject any subscription 
or toe accept it in part, Subscriptions will 
be payable 10 per cent. on application, bal- 
ance ten days alter allotment. 

THE COMPANY OWNS 21,000 ACRES 

OF COAL LANDS, CONTAINING 250,- 

000,000 TONS OF COAL. 

SIX MINES IN OPERATION, CAPACI- 

TY 6,100 TONS DAILY, INCLUDING THE 

ONLY ANTHRACITE MINES WEST OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

MARKETS FROM MISSOURI RIVER 

TO PACIFIC OCEAN, A TERRITORY 

WHICH IS DEVELOPING MORE RAPID- 

LY THAN ANY OTHER PORTION OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

NET EARNINGS MORE THAN DOUBLE 

THE AMUUNT NECESSARY TO PAY 

EIGHT PER CENT. ON PREFERRED 

STOCK. 

Year ending June 30th, 18S9..8230,673 44 
ad - - 1890.. 305,916 46 
“s eo ” 1891.. 330,938 14° 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 

PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, FEB. ist 

AND AUG. ist, 

SUB=CRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RE- 
CEIVED BY 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Depver, Col. 

NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, Albany, N, Y. 

C.H. POTTER & CO., Bankers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SHELDON & BINNEY, Bankers, Providence, R. 1. 
Prospectus, containing tarther detailsand 

blank forms ot appiicatioa ter steck, can be 

obtained from any of the banks or bankers 
abeve named. 


is rit 
sia soy ke Guests 
— — at re 


rior Fresou: Ces. 





pouvenir of H Helena 
THE £ WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


Realty. eee eon made ter pen, 
TACOMA Sassi irseeast 
chee Hy at asey eed 
properties. Write E. Ff. Russell & Ce., fecema, Wash. 

9 PER CENT. QUARANTEED. 


Worth Times Amount 
of Loan. merenene enka Limmed 
Amountoffered. Write for 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 





Do You Want it to Earn 
Most People - Do. 0. cos 





more attention to cotton manufacturing 





Have You Any Money? "ox yhichygt re setting litue or 


Without risking th cl- 
More? “ii; se 


for one of at LAND INVESTMENT 
RACTS. 
our pian, 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis, 


will cost you nothing, and if you 
has been done. —e 
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T MA (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 

MENTS Guarantee 12 eer cent. oot = npuam 

eran af an tieve cian TE ave made from ro £0 = ae 

cent. per oe noa residents. hang A e 
estate loans on unques- 


rst mortgage, im 
tionable securities trom 8to ld thy sg) cent.per annum net. 
Also have choice bargains rose. aes Bay 
and Garden bande. Corres’ a 
garding Western Washington. linouiries yan er 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, Taeoma, Wash. 


TACOMA. 


100 Lots, one third cash, balance in monthly in- 
ed by Mi 


and 2 years, secur Oresages 
only a few will besold. Street cars to heart 0! y 
16 times daily, For further information address 
J.3. HOWELL & SON, Real Betase and 
Loans. Tacoma, Wash 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Oars a sate field for oa Meney by investing in 

estate on a guaranty o! large interest and one- 

halt of net profits over the guaranteed rate. We offer 

best of references and invest on our judgment based 

on a knowledge s over omenty, yeurs’ residence. 

Send for our blank forms fall information. 

Money loaned te net 8 per 6 References: 

Commercial Na ——e * ferthante’ "National and 
Portiand Savings 


RORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 
Pertiand, Oregen. 


THE LEWIS, INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Paid Up, + $150, 
Choice Investments in b+ © most Coanete- 


e Wes 
SIXP ER CE AT. , Guaranteed fret qn lows 
SIM PER CENT, veomeers sams, eecurea 
SIX PE PE RCERT. Vi 4 of First Mortgage 














0aus PER a local cN \ ee scc- 
cenerey, EXPERIENCE, Dane rh ‘PAMPHL 
W.A CHKIss, GEORGE H.LEWIS, 


President. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale, Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash, 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Fails, South Dakota, within 3¢ ta.4¢ of a 
mite from Court manos and center of city at prices 
from $300 to per 

The money ouinen from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in 


heca  Gelaaante 








MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropolis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like a 


} Ss 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are either anaperte 
or lakeports. By reference tothe map you will see 








mercial and Manutacturing advantuges and none 18 
jowtna se rapidly. Chicago and Duluth wili ulti- 
mately bethe two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading matter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Ming 
oss: GOLD BON 





Men:anu, dated Jul rt ot i, payable 
semi-annually in New York, in Geld Coin 


True value taxable Property 
- $16,000,000 


Total debs, inciading this te- 8,645,548 


e 300,000 
Population, 10,600. ae 


These Bonds are issued for building bridges and 

b Site. The Constitution of 
the State of Montana limits the aggregate debt of 
ceunties for - purposes to 5 per cent, of the as- 
sessed valuati 


Write or “a for full particulars, 


XN, W. HARKIS & COMPANY, B 
Chicag C2 a 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. 
Send for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 STARK 8T,, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Bank references ail over United States. 











e 
of a iarge linen mill already erected near the lots 
offered for sale 
Apply for maps and circulars to 
MINNKHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
104 State st., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. "Dak. 





Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapialy growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 
pene of the country. Augusta County is the richest 

rginia 

staunton is the largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
ginta. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


"P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST.. STAUNTON, VA. 


TACOMA. 


First mortgage loans on Tacoma realty_made at 
from seven to nine per cent. per annum, We refer 
by permission to the Tacoma Natiunal Bank and 
other leading banks and individuals in the city of 
Tacoma. Correspoadence solicited. 

Ga. W.& W. P. PRICHARD, 


Real Estate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 
The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Company 


Real Estate and Jozpsemere Bankers and 








Invites the attention of those desiring a safe and 
profitable, large or small Ly eh a its Denver 
Heal Esinte and First Mort 
1525 A ARAPA. oes TREET, 
EN ‘COLORADO, U.S.A. 
And 29 Ludgate Hill, [ =}. . c. 





Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Coliger, < Cash. .J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 
Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, tp nm 
(OLDEST BANK iN THE CIT 
Capes. #2560,000. 00. Surplus, 8%, 000.00. 


orr 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salem, Virginia. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tic’ cuter’ of tenver is 











vestment. Many wee have never seen tho property 
= made in from three to five sears, %, 


CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DENVER, COL. 





CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the grestest growth 
that has ever occurred in the history of this city. 
the resources of which — it inthe front rank of 
the growing towns of the great Northwest. For 
full information concerning reliable investm ents 

ite to 
H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BARNES & COLLETT. 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


rty managed fo 
residents. We haveon hand a line of Gilt 
6 and 7 per cent. Mo: en Chicago property 
sale. ference, any Bank in Chicago. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Offers the best opportunity for potion SP of any an 
in the West. 


Money wasted, 8s ef, cent. to 10 per cent. 


t roperty. 
The mines of w Utah are ph "aol or silver 





sale. Printed matter on poli 
e HWATTs, No. 9 West 24 South St. Salt 


City, 





SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only 
a few biocks from Depot. The coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $150 each. 4% cash. 


Balance on easy pegmants. We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
intormation 


Jus. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Keal Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Block. West Superior. Wis, 





The International City, 


a 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
] e where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest egg harbor on Pree Soun 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles a 
streets, 4 miles 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 venene Banke, G. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., while the N. P. and U.P. are as- 
sured.’ Its principal resources are iron, coal, Inmber. 
rishing grcante surpaszing anything on the Pacific 
Coast. ‘i he most productive agricultural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant em- 
ployment for 1,000 men. Population, 1889, 75; Li 
2,100; increase to supply the cones bo 4 be fourfold 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to $1.500. W. 
control 75 per cent. of the entire town site. Terms of 
sale one-third cash, balance to su't purchaser. Re- 
ter, by yg the N. Y. INDEPKNDENT. Ad- 
0} 


dress, for yee, etc., descriptive at 
Blaine and the “uate G tt pain ton. NE E 
LAND LAND BOR IMPROVEMENT Co. 


Main Office: aay or, Re micers: Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle 


s CITY LOANS. 


We ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

We have never bandied farm loans. On 

P hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
property. Interest 6,7 and 8 percent. Write 

A for our regular list. 


u | The Standard Investment Co, 


L. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 


A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street. Boston, ‘Mass. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 Oz lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 

















Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
| anlinedigem a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BUSINESS at first hands has been with- 
out particular change during the week. 
Buyers have shown up in limited numbers 
only, and as previously pointed out their 
operations have been confined to strictly 
pressing requirements in nearly every 
direction. Mail orders keep up well, and 
by aid of these the week’s results have 
probably reached an average total. One 
of the best features of the market is the 
well austained supplementary trade in 


fall prints in leading novelties. The sup- 
ply of leading fancies has been curtailed 


this season by the absence of the Windsor 
prints of the Freeman Manufacturing 
Company, and other agents have felt the 
benefit, but still such are the merits of 
the best printed productions that an im- 
proved business in them can easily be ac- 
counted for. In the ordinary run of 
fancies there is little of particular moment 
to note. Ginghams and dress goods con- 
tinue in moderate request for duplicating 
purposes and a good shipping move- 
ment was in progress on account 
of transactions previously recorded. The 
situation of domestics, particularly in 
brown sheetings and bleached shirtings, 
continues somewhat mixed. In both 
there are agents who are in a position to 
report stocks fairly well sold up, some of 
them even sold ahead; and where this is 
tbe case it is unnecessary to say that 
prices ure steady. On the other hand, it 
is evident that certain agents are becom- 
ing restive under increasing accumula- 
tions, and are quietly shading prices in 
order to meet buyers’ views. This is a 
natural result of the present policy pur- 
sued by purchasers, buying in sma)l lots 
and confining themselves chiefly to repu- 
table brands. Outside makes, in order to 
attract attention in this position of the 
market, must make some concessions; 
and if these are not of a character to af- 
fect the whole market they still have 
their irfluence. The jobbing trade dur- 
ing the past week was fairly active, but 
still not up to what it was at the corre- 
sponding date last year. So far the local 
retailers have cut no particular figure in 
the fall trade, the great bulk of the buy- 
ing being on account of the West and 
Northwest. Leading agents report collec- 
tions less satisfactory than of late, there 
being irregularity in some sections where 
previously accounts were readily met. 
The Southern accounts, of course, con- 
tinue poor in every way. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1891, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 

For the week. 1891. 1890. 


Entered at the port...... $2,447,161 $2,561,458 

Thrown onthe market.. 2,380,469 2,511,317 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port...... 78,077,518 101,719,244 

Thrown on market....... 78,138,452 99,526,904 








READING NOTICES. 





A DELIGHTFUL route for tourists and business men 
to use during these sultry days is the New Haven 


abie and economical route. 





Jatigestiont Miserable! “Take BeECHAM’S PILLS.— 
Adv. 








FOR THE AUTUMN. 


We are showing new lines of 
Scotch, Irish, and French Novelties 
in Dress Goods for the Autumn. Ad- 
vance Styles now in readiness. 


JamesMcCreery &Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 
CURSE: RY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE, 


1 Broadway, N. Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue, 





Jnsurance. 


COMPARATIVE NEGRO MORTAL- 
ITY FROM CONSUMPTION. 


IN an essay read before the Medical So- 
ciety of his county, last June, Dr, E. H. 
Sholl, of Birminghan, Ala., discussed the 
death rate of the Negro. He cited the 
conclusions of Dr. A. W. McDowell, whe 
was a surgeon in the War and had among 
the 10,000 under his care an unusual op- 
portunity of making post-mortem investi- 
gations, These conclusions, published in 
1874, were that the brain of the pure 
black is always the lightest in weight, and 
grows heavier through all the shades up 
to the pure white; that the liver is larger 
in the Negro, the spleen only half as large 
as in the white,and the lower bowel 
smaller, and that the lung is always 
much les3in weight than in the white. 
Every observant physician, stays Dr, 
Sholl, has had his attention drawn to the 
increasing fatality from pulmonary dis- 
eases among the Negroes, this source of 
mortality beiog far greater than among 
whites. He says: 





“For a brief but comprehensive state- 
ment of the comparative statistical mortu- 
ary rate of Birmingham, from which some 
percentages and practical deductions may 
be drawn, [am indebted to Mr. Henry M. 
Rosser, who has tabulated them for me 
from the report of the health officer from 
January ist, 1890, to May Ist, 1891—sixteen 
months—on an estimated population basis 
of 27,000 ia the strictly corporate limite, ex- 
cluding the equal number of the immediate- 
ly adjacent suburban population—17,550 
whites, 9,450 colored. During that time 
there were 57 deaths from pnewmonia 
among the whites,and 65 from the same 
cause among the Negroes, That is, we have 
a percentage of deaths by pneumonia among 
the whites of 3.24; among the Negroes of 
6.88. 

“Of deaths by consumption among the 
whites during the same period there were 
twenty-one ;among the Negroes, sixty-three. 
A percentage among the whites of 1.19; 
among the Negroes, 6.66—a total death-rate 
from pulmonary diseases of whites of 4. 43 
of negroes, 13.54, or more than three times 
as great. 

“The percentage death-rate of whites 
from pulmonary diseases to the total death- 
rate of whites is 19.20; among the Negroes, 
22.56. 

“In order, however, to get acorrect com- 
parative percentage of deaths, we must 
equalize the figares of population, or we 
have an inaccurate estimate. On this basis 
we have the percentage ratio to the 
total of whites—of blacks, 41.28, or more 
than double. In the case of the latter, the 
startling revelation confronts us that nearly 
one-half of the mortality of the Negro may 
be set down to pulmonary diseases. This 
coincides with some of my experiences as 
Assistant Health Officerin Sumter County, 
of this State, some years ago, under the ad- 
ministration of that careful and painstak- 
ing Health Officer, Dr. R. D. Webb, now of 
our city. During one year among the 
Negroes there, 43 per cent. died from pneu- 
monia alone. 

“A retrospect, briefly taken, may not be 
altogether unprofitable by comparison. 
From April, 1856, until April, 1862, when 
my army life began, a large proportion of 
my practice was plantation work among 
the slaves, who were, in that section of 
Alabama, well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, carefully nursed when sick, and 
often hospitalized, and welltreated. I have 
notes of my professional work, and have 
the sharp memory of a man growing old for 
the events of the far past; and I cannot 
show or recall, in all my service in those six 
years, one solitary death from consumption 
among the slaves of my district—that, too, 
where the population was notin the ratio of 
one black to two whites, but of at least 
eight or ten blacks to one white. There 
were deaths from pneumonia, of course, 
but they were largely among the aged, and 
infrequent by comparison with the present 
mortality. 

“Two questions naturally suggest them 
selves—First, What is the cause of this 
great difference in the death-rate then and 
now? And, second, What, ifany, the rem- 
edy? 

“In the discussion of Dr. Vivian Gaines‘s 
paper on the ‘‘ Treatment of Pulmonary 
Phthisis,” during the session of the Medical 
Association of the State of Alabama, in 
Mobile, in 1889, this matter of the increased 
pulmonary mortality of the Negro was the 
inquiry discussed by myself, and the line of 
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thought followed up by Drs. McDade, John 
Stewart and Wheeler. Suggestions of dif- 
ferent kinds were made, Dr. McDade point- 
edly alluding to the great prevalence of 
syphilis among the Negroes immediately 
after the War to which I can bear witness, 
as a probable cause, and that the entail- 
ment of the remains of this disease still 
dominating the system led to the begetting 
of a race of children who wouid suffer from 
scrofula and consumption. 

“The disease, which was very infrequent 
among the slaves, still holds its sway over 
the free Negro; and, while it does, we may 
expect, if the poison is potential and trans- 
mitted, it will yield a race illy fitted to con- 
tend with any disease that they, the more 
easily, from natural environments, fall vic- 
tims to. 

“Irregular hours, irregular living, expo- 
sure when illy clad and meagerly fed, are 
necessarily also potent factors, but do not 
and cannot explain the specially great and 
increased mortality among the Negroes of 
this section of country. Some supreme law, 
far greater than the aggregate of all tliese 
latter, is doing its deadly work at a terrible 
rate. 

* Perhaps the sum total may be found by 
adding one other cause at work. This, too, 
comes as a habit of city life, and shows it- 
self in other forms of disease in the white 
as well as, perhaps, influencing this matter 
of discussion, in the black. I allude to the 
immoderate use of liquor by some of the 
black race, whose offspring necessarily be- 
come less prepared to win in the battle of 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ ”’ 





ONE MORE FUR THE LIST. 


THE Flour City Life Association of 
Rochester is about to be closed by the 
State, recent examinations having shown 
that it has been conducting business 
fraudulently, and in violation of the in- 
surance laws, The following irregularities 
are specified by the examiners: 





‘First, that funds belonging to mortuary 
accounts, amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, have been misappropriated and misap- 
plied. Second, that extravagant salaries 
have been paid, resulting in part in such 
misappropriation of funds, Third, that the 
last statement as filed in the department is 
not a true statement of its condition and 
affairs on December 3ist last. Fourth, 
that officers have been benefited by other 
sources of income than their salaries, from 
moneys properly belonging to beneficiaries. 
Fifth, that beneficiaries have been defraud- 
ed out of moneys; and by the records of the 
Association larger amounts appear as hav- 
ing been paid than actually received by 
them. Sixth, that officers of the Associa- 
tion are now under indictment and arrest 
for forgery. Seventh, that all papers relat- 
ing to losses paid in several most question- 
able cases have disappeared from the files 
of the Association. Eighth, that a poor 
class of risks have been taken, trusting to 
the fact that every claim when filed could 
be made a contested one, Ninth, that 
speculative insurance on uninsurable risks 
by persons connected with the Association 
as officers and agents, has been conducted. 
Tenth, that the by-laws have been system- 
atically violated, Eleventh, that poois have 
been irregularly and dishonestly made up. 
Twelfth, that records have been falsified. 
Thirteenth, that the Association has been 
doing business through agents in other 
States without authority from the depart- 
ments of such States. Fourteenth, that 
this Association has been recklessly and 
dishonestly managed.” 

The report says that the investigations 
(so-called) of losses by the adjuster were 
found to have been a systematic misrep- 
resentation of facts to the claimants, as 
is shown by the letters received from 
them, and also by the admission of the 
person at present acting as adjuster, that 
his instructions were to represent in 
every case that the Association was in 
possession of evidence going to show that 
the claim was fraudulent: hence, that it 
would be better to accept the offer made 
than to be ugly about it, and certainly 
fare worse. A private agreement—possi- 
bly somewhat inaccurately stated in the 
newspaper report of this examination— 
made at the outset between five persons, 
by which “each person was to receive 

one-fifth interest in the profits of the 
business alone,” goes to explain this 
method of sharp practice. The examiners’ 
report also says that it became necessary 
to put eachofficer under oath; but that 
the President, under advice of counsel, 
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criminate himself, he being under indict- 
ment for forgery in connection with a 
certain loss paid in Michigan; also that 
the former adjuster, who failed to appear 
and give testimony, has since been ar- 
rested and put under bail for forgery in 
connection with a loss paid in Oswego. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a 
statement in detail of the condition of the 
society financially; the story is about the 
same familiar one. 


CONTRACT INDEMNITY COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA. 








Contract Indemnity Company of 
America is the title of a corporation 
lately organized under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. The intended busi- 
ness to be conducted by this company is: 
** To guarantee the discharge of any ex- 
press liability in the event of the death or 
disability by accident of any one speci- 
fied person, whether the liability is in- 
curred by virtue of any employment, con- 
tract of purchase, sale, mortgage, bail- 
ment, lease or loan, and whether incurred 
by a person or persons, firm, association, 
or corporation.” This company has been 
organized to operate a system originated 
and copyrighted by Messrs. Leon D., Adler 
and Joseph Loewenberg, of Newark, N. 
J. In a conversation with one of the 
originators, he said: 


‘““We are unlike any corporation now 
existing, and will operate in an entirely 
new field. Our operations will not be con- 
fined to any particular class, for we come 
within the requirements of all—old or 
young, rich or poor. We reach the masses, 
Take, for instance, the man who is com- 
pelled to borrow, say $100, giving his house- 
hold goods as security on a chattel mort- 
gage. Should death or accident overtake 
him, the result is a foreclosure of the mort- 
gage. Our company does away with that. 
Death or accident places the discharge of 
the mortgage in our hands, leaving the 
goods in the possession of the owner or his 
dependents, and satisfying the claim of the 
lender, thus benefiting both parties to the 
contract. Again, take, for instance, a prr- 
chaser of goods on the installment plan. 
After paying a while, should death or acci- 
dent overtake the purchaser, the company 
will satisfy the claim of the dealer, leaving 
the goods in possession of the purchaser’s 
family, free from any farther claims there- 
on. Or take a landlord who leases a house 
fora year. The tenant dies or meets with 
an accident before the term of the lease 
expires, and the landlord often finds his 
house vacant at an undesirable part of the 
year, ora tenant unable to pay. Insucha 
case the company pays the unexpired term 
of the lease, the family enjoying the privi- 
lege of living in the house free of rent until 
the term of the lease expires. In short, this 
com pany will guarantee the discharge of 
any contract engagement in the event of 
the death or disability by accident, be it a 
note, bond, lease, mortgage, or any express 
contract.”’ 


The home office of the company is 
Newark, N. J., and offices will he estab- 
lished in all the principal cities and 
towns in the United States and Canada. 
It will begin with $100,000 paid-up capi- 
tal. —Spectator. 
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MEMORANDUM ON INTEREST 
RATES IN 1890. 








WE take from the Spectator, the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. Walter 
C. Wright. His modes of calculation 
seem rather peculiar at times, and his 
counting a rise in market value of secur- 
ities equivalent to an increase of the effect- 
ive rate of interest upon them is, in our 
view, precisely the reverse of the fact. 
For if $1,000 of acertain six per cent, 
security is worth 125 in market, the 
holder clearly receives $60 interest upon 
$1,250 which practically is invested in 
such security, since it could be converted 
into that amount, hence the real rate is 
4.8;1f the market value rises to 150, the 
real rate declines to 4. When market 
value is above cost, the real interest is 
computable upon the former, because 
that is the amount locked up; when mar- 
ket value is below cost, upon the latter, 
for the same reason: 


i: Az in previous years, with a view to 





refused to swear to his testimony lest he 


the general average prevalent rate of inter- 
est, I have deduced from the official returns 
tothe [nsurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts the net effective rates of interest earn- 
ed ontbeir assetsin 1890 of twenty repre- 
sentative lifeinsurance companies. These 
were the the A/tna, Berkshire, Connecticut 
Matual, Equitable of New York, Germania, 
Home, Manhattan, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Mutual of New York, Mutual Benefit; 
National of Vermont, New Eogland Mutual, 
New York Life, Northwestern Mutual, Penn 
Mutual, Provident Life and Trust, Travel- 
ers, State Mutual, United States and 
Washington. 

“‘{n determining these rates I have ad- 
hered to the custom of allowing one-half 
per cent. for investment expenses. The 
highest rate thus earned by any company 
in 1890 was. 5.7 per cent andthe lowest 3.7, 
The mean average race of the twenty com- 
panies was4.7 percent. The similar rates 
of the same companies were as follows: In 
1881, 4.8; 1882, 5.1; 1883, 5.1; 1884, 4 7; 1885, 4.7; 
1886, 4.9; 1887, 4.7; 1888, 4.6; 1889, 4.6; 1890, 4.7. 
Thus for the quinquennial period 1881-1885 
the mean average rate appears to have 
been 4.9 per cent, and for the like period 
1886-1890 4.7, showing some decline be- 
tween the two periods. 

“Tt is not to be forgotten that it some- 
times happens that in times when rates of 
interest are falling, the market values of 
investment securities are rising, and such 
rise may be counted as equivalent to an in- 
crease of the effective rates of interest being 
realized. But in 1890, as faras stocks and 
bonds were concerned, no such advance- 
ment was experienced. The companies 
named had assets at the close of the year 
stated as $713,229,.521 all told, and the mar- 
ket value over cost of their stocks and bonds, 
which amounted to $248,735,829 at the same 
time, declined from $15,244,900 to $11,443,370 
during the year. This was equal to a 
shrinkage of nearly eight per cent. on the 
entire amount of their assets, and if taken 
in connection with the effective rate of in- 
terest found above, leaves a net mean effect- 
ive rate of scarcely four per cent. 

“Market values are subject to rapid rise 
and fall, and it need not be concluded from 
the above that four per cent. is as high an 
effective rate of interest as can be looked 
for on the whole in the immediate future; 
but it may be asserted emphatically that 
investment institutions must not reckon on 
more thana fraction of one per cent. bet- 
ter.” 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 








STATE supervision continues to illus- 
trate itself. A few weeks ago, in the 
Georgia House of Representatives, a bill 
was offered as substitute for an anti-con- 
pact bill then pending, and both that bill 
and the substitute were referred by a 
heavy vote to the finance committee, 
where they will, perhaps, be prudentiy 
put away in harmless sleep. The substi- 
tute provides for the office of Insurance 
Commissioner, to be chosen by the Legis- 
lature, whose salary of $2,000 is to be 
raised exclusively by a tax on the insur- 
ance companies doing business in Georgia; 
furthermore, he is to fix the maximum 
rates allowed to any company, and if any 
charges or accepts more, the penalty is to 
be forfeiture of license in case of outside 
companies, and forfeiture of charter in 
case of home companies. If this bill 
should become law, and no attempt be 
made to practically enforce it, by drawing 
a rate line which any company would 
think of passing, the objection would re- 
main that it is not well to have foolish 
and quiescent statutes in the books; if, on 
the contrary, the person chosen to the 
place should be of the sort not so well de- 
scribed by any other word as by “ fresh,” 
there would arise the case we want to see: 
an attempt to put in execution an imprac- 
ticable statute. Suppose this functionary- 
to-be should conceive it his mission to cut 
life premiums down one-half? In such 
case, either the law or the companies 
wouldgo. Already, legislation prescribes 
almost everything except rates, and our 
earnest desire is to see the experiment 
undertaken of reducing those by statute 
to the minimum which everybody thinks 
is, or ought to be, ‘‘ consistent with safe- 
ty.” Let us popularize insurance, until we 
make it impossible, and then we shall call 
for a wet sponge and begin rubbing out 
the obstructive nuisances, 


..»ln obedience to the sound rule against 





trace or decide the percentage and course of 
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Massachusetts has forbidden any company 
to insure in a single risk more than a 
tenth of its net assets. The American 
branch of the Commercial Union of Lon- 
don, having written a policy for $858,000 
upon a pump factory, while its last state- 
ment showed admitted assets of $2,885,- 
852, and surplus of $856,114, clearly fell 
under the letter of this prohibition. The 
company stated that of this $858,000 it 
had immediately re-insured all but about 
$15,000 in other legally admitted com- 
panies of unquestioned standing, and this 
was not disputed; nevertheless the State 
Attorney General declined to accept the 
plea, and the statutory fine of $500 was 
exacted. Technically and literally, this 
was clearly the correct view, and re-in- 
suracce does not qualify the original con- 
tract. For in re-insurance there is vir- 
tually a mutuality of guaranty back and 
forth. Here A insured B for $858,000, 
and insured itself in C-to-Z for $843,000. 
Unless one or more of the re-insurers 
should break or refuse payment, A 18 en- 
tirely safe; and yet Bis no party to the 
contract, but holds A for the entire 
amonnt, A, therefore, warrants, practi- 
cally, the whole list of them, Writing 
risks in one lump, and subsequently dis- 
tributing them being a common practice, 
if the law is to ban it by expensive fines 
the only way of meeting that will be by 
combining to write a joint policy with 
limited liability. 

....A, press dispatch from Chicago reports 
the arrest there of the officers of the Na- 
tional Capital Savings Building and Loan 
Association of America, This convern, of 
a pretentious title, is one of the “ Na- 
tional ” brood against which we have re- 
peatedly uttered a warning. The dispatch 
says that during the past six montbs let- 
ters of complaint have been coming from 
its victims, scattered all over the coun- 
try, and that the managers are estimated 
to have taken in from a quarter to a half 
million, for which they have made no re- 
turn, except magnificent expectations 
and neat looking certificates, neither 
costing them much, The arrest is made 
upon ‘a charge of using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. The extreme ease 
with which clever and unprincipled per- 
sons can operate upon public credulity to 
an inexhaustible extent is once more illus- 
trated. 


....The Hartford Steam Boiler Insur- 
ance Co.’s little paper, The Locomotive, 
keeps a record of boiler explosions, as far 
as obtainable. According to this, 1.45 
persons are killed and 2.02 others are in- 
jured at every explosion, each explosion 
thus averaging an injury to 3.47 persons. 
The following is a summary for twelve 
years: 





No. of Number No. of Oth- 

Explosions. Killed. ers Injured 
1879.. 122 208 218 
ei coniesences 170 259 535 
SOEs Scudtises 159 251 813 
IOBB...... coves. 172 271 359 
ia ceastene 184 263 412 
oe 152 254 251 
sade cds eye 155 220 278 
ee 185 254 34 
er 198 264 388 
ee 246 33h 505 
a 180 304 433 
NP cdi 226 244 351 
2,159 3,123 4,352 


...-The Chicago Globe announces the 
formation and incorporation of the IIli- 
nois Life Insurance Company of that city. 
It is to have a capital stock of a million 
dollars, and a number of prominent men 
in Chicago are interested in it, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every voltoy _pelter a stockholder and entitled tu 





butions of ius. 
Pane non-forfeiture tes to all and 
contains the most liberal f 8 ever offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring life. 
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M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
8. LEE, Vice-President. 
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JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 18or. 


Assets, . . . gy 


Liabilities, including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


$119,243,744-47 


95,593,297.13 





Total Undivided Cony, over 





4 per cent. Reserve, : ° _$23,740,447.34 
Income, ce ; , $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, ; 720,662,4'73.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








_ INCORPORATED - 1850 - NEW YORK. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total cmncans 
Insurance 


forceDec. ist.25, 455,249 00 29.469,590 0 35,396,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Presid ‘nt. 
Cc. ". FRALEIGH. Secreta 
WHEELWRIGHT, ‘Assistant Secretary. 
* WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


lans of LLLP E INSURANCE 
re eConeIny ABLE ERM POLICY which gives 
o the insu 


reatest whe amount of in- 
demnity in the of death, at the lowest possible 
Beret cap ou’ ; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
ME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
tare of investment insuran and which in the 
event of adversity overtak the insured may be 
used as CO. L SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent A the full legal reserve value thereof 
in ote th the termsand conditions of these 
po S. 


So pany ere invited w address Je dee o PEST Soper 
of Agencies, at Home 0: 
STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
89 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $906,257 74 


gee Saeed Snore yar aa 





The two most 





¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
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THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . : . . ° . - $147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, ‘ . ‘ e ° ‘ $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than aoerenen os Sam, xa ° ° ° 505,359 82 

Surplus, . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, | ae - An bate Re Se ee 34,978,778 69 
Payments to ee ° ° ° ° ° ° - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, ° ° A 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksin force, . e ° . - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 











THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° e - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, o -« 98,656,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


= Assets, oe Td og ow $10,753,633 18 

In Reserve on Policies ‘and “Surplus, ° ° ° . . 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ae - « » 8,859,759 07 
In Paquetes to Policy ‘holders, Poet eo ee Sem ce 1,772,591 67 
In Risks q Qa eus 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 


In Risks in force, Biiwe oey 105 - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





‘ 
! 
} 
: 
: 
{ 
} 
: 


Year. pinened, Outstanding, _Polity-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... $93,809,203. .. 18,129,103 74... 21,187,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60, .. 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865. .. 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 
New York, January 28th, 1891. & 
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WORE W-AMBMaSou, Gen. Bere. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


| Otiver HARRIMAN. 

| Henry W. Smit. 

Rosert OLYPHANT. 

Georce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON. 
UDLEY OLCOTT. 

Freperic CROMWELL. 
utien T. Davins. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


Samugv E. Sproutts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
Grorce S. Cor. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| 
James C, Ho.pen. 
Hermann C, Von Post. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis May, | 





S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Cuarces R, HENDERSON. 
Gerorce Buss. 
Rurus W. 
. Hospart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon. 
Rospert A. GRANNISS. 
Henry H. Rocers. 


Jno, W. AucHINCLoss. 


THEODORE Morrorp, 
Wituiam Bascock. 
Preston B. PLums. 
STuYVESANT Fisu, 
Aucustus D. JUILLIAKe. 
Cuartes E, MILrer, 
ames W. Hustep. 


PECKHAM. 


ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRanniss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
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Old and Young. 


LATER DAYS. 
BY MARY B, DODGE. 





On, blesséd boon of days in which to live! 

To live, and larger. lordlier use to make 

Of passing momé¢nts, than when wild mis- 
take 

Of willful youth the golden hours would 
weave 

With scarlet ruin, bidding Angels grieve— 

Our own dear Angel, even, swift, awake 

To celebrate us, rather; so, we take 

As priceless gift this later days’ reprieve. 


Such gift of grace it is, we cannot yield 

Time’s smallest part to profitless regret: 

The old, dead past must bury its own dead. 

We live! and living, find abundant field 

Around, within, where lucent gems are set, 

To hold us garnering till the years be sped. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE ADVENTURE OF A HOUSE- 
BOAT. 


BY 5. G. W. BENJAMIN, 








Mrs, Psime# had made up her mind that 
Arthur Parrish was not the man she de- 
sired as a husband for her daughter 
Helen. Tais was as good as settling the 
question, for Mre. Prime was no half-way 
character. Whatever she decided in the 
family was done. She was, however, 
guided by a good share of tact, and ruled 
as much by quiet diplomacy as by the 
emphatic expression of her will. This is, 
of course, the true way to deal with mat- 
rimonial problems, altho not the course 
usually followed by parents when seek- 
ing to thwart an undesirable alliance. 

Mrs, Prime objected to young Parrish 
because his finanetal prospects were con- 
tingent on the de.rh of one or two per- 
sons in excellent health, his mother and 
his bachelor uncle, either, or both of 
whom, might marry or survive him. 
And there was nothing in the nature of 
Arthur’s pursuits to indicate in her mind 
that practical turn that would make him 
a bread winner rather than a money 
waster, He was inclined to experiment 
as an inventor, and especially as a pro- 
moter of devices for aerial navigation. 
His relations, whom she considered about 
as hairbrained as he, good-naturedly 
supplied him with funds to carry out his 
impracticable schemes. For the rest Ar- 
thur Parrish was not a bad fellow, good- 
hearted, if not exactly a man of social 
ambition, who had emphasized his good 
sense by falling desperately in love with 
Helen Prime. 

Mrs. Prime saw that the reasons for 
openly forbidding the marriage were not 
sufficient; perhaps, as a woman, her 
reasons were rather in the nature of intu- 
itions, Apnyway,she did not want Ar- 
thur for a son-in-law, for it came to that. 
She therefore not only forcibly ex- 
pressed her opinion, but also cast 
about for some scheme to separate the 
lovers, and divert Helen’s attention in 
other directions. Summer was at hand, 
which is a most dangerous season, During 
the winter, while young ladies must per- 
force stay in-doors, and only go chaper- 
oned to operas and concerts and soirees, 
the watchful mamma can exercise some 
supervision, and love must move warily; 
but in summer, what with yachting par- 
ties, w :0dland drives, lawn tennis, moun- 
tain climbing, nioonlight rows, and other 
aids to flirtation and matrimony, the 
problem becomes full of difficulties. 

While she was revolving the matter in 
her mind, a kind kismet or destiny 
seemed to come to Mrs. Prime’s assist- 
ance. 

‘Oh, Mamma, it’s just the nicest plan 
you ever heard,” exclaimed Helen, danc- 
ing into the room and clapping her little 
hands with glee. 

** What is it now, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Prime, looking up from the fashion plates 
she was studying. 

** A house-boat—a house-boat! Won’t 
it be jolly to live in a house-boat?” 

Then Helen went on to explain that she 
had just received an invitation to join her 
friends, the Williams’, who were going to 
hire-a house-boat and pass several weeks 

n a sort of perpetual picnic on the Kissa- 
mong River, just near enough to the 
ocean to make it racy, don’t you know. 
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It was just too sweet for anything; no 
men around, just women, except the old 
fisherman, who would look after things 
generally, and see that they had plenty 
of fresh fish, and that the boat did rot 
drift to sea. He was a horrid old thing, 
but Mr. Williams would not agree to the 
plan unless Peter, the fisherman, went 
along with them. What did women 
know enyhow, about the water and its 
dangers? There must be a man along or 
they might stay at home. Mr. Williams 
drew the line there, and so they com- 
promised on Peter and his hopeful 
son Tommy, Such was Helen’s story 
stripped of its garniture of superfla- 
ous adjectives and exclamations which 
the young woman of the period considers 
essential to the conveyance of the most 
ordinary statements and ideas. — 

Tosay that the plan met with Mrs. 
Prime’s approval, would be to state the 
case mildly. But she discretely con- 
c2aled her feelings lest the undue expres- 
sion of enthusiasm should suggest ulterior 
motives. Mrs. Prime, therefore, gave 
a qualified approval contingent on a con- 
ference with Mrs. Williams, altho in her 
own mind hoping that nothing would 
prevent the fruition of the plan. She 
knew no more about a house-boat than of 
the Ark of Noah, but she perceived at 
once that it meant at least the probable 
separation of the lovers during a good 
part of the summer. That was enough. 
A great weight was off her mind. 

The party started for the house-boat 
early in July—Mre. Williams, her daugh- 
ters, Grace, Lillie and Maud, and her 
hopeful son, Master Jack, who still had a 
great deal to learn. A cook and a maid 
accompanied them, also innumerable 
trunks. Helen Prime was of the party. 
She started off with glowing anticipa- 
tions, altho she vowed to Arthur Parrish 
that nothing should keep her from her 
dear home and parents more than a few 
days. Notwithstanding the tender glance 
which accompanied this promise, he saw 
her depart with serious misgivings. 

The party reached the house-boat toward 
evening. It was moored below the town, 
near some meadows, on the edge of the 
road. The bobolinks and catbirds enliv- 
ened the still air with their cheerful mel- 
ody, and the heron, hidden amid the 
rusbes on the bank, drummed at meas- 
ured intervals. Now and then a perch 
leaped out of the water, whose calm sur- 
face reflected the distant sails, rosy in the 
radiance of the setting sun. 

Paying little attention to the scenery, 
altho, doubtless, unconsciously influenced 
by its quietude, the ladies immediately 
swarmed on board, and with wild delight 
searched every nook and corner of their 
floating home. 

‘* Girls! isn’t this just too killing!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Williams. 

‘*Iv’s just too lovely for anything,” 
they all echoed in chorus; ‘‘ but, my, 
arn’t these beds narrow, and, oh horrors! 
there’s a mosquito!” 

**We must have those wire nettings up 
right away,” said Mrs, Williams. ‘I 
don’t know what Peter was thinking of 
when he forgot to put up the nettings.” 

Thus they crooned and chatted until 
Master Jack yelled for his supper in un- 
mistakable tones, 

What passed in the next few days does 
not specially concern us, They bathed, 
they fished, they rowed in the dory, they 
gathered wild flowers, they sketched, 
they took long naps, they wrote in their 
journals; and every afternoon, when 
nothing else interfered, they took turns in 
reading aloud half an hour from the 
latest society novel; for Mrs. Williams 
said it would never do to neglect such an 
opportunity to improve their minds, 
From time to time, to vary the scene, the 
house-boat was shifted to a new anchor- 
age, until it reached a point near the 
mouth of the river. 

Old Peter did not approve this last 
move, as it brought them to a position 
whence they might be blown out to sea 
in case of a wind storm, such as is liable 
to occur even in midsummer. But the 
ladies protested that he was altogether 
too careful; they even hinted, what is 
most exasperating to a man of tried 
courage and experience, that perbaps he 





was a trifle timid. Women, who are 
often rash from sheer ignorance of a 
danger, not rarely taunt brave men with 
cowardice, and thus drive them against 
their better judgment into danger that 
results in disaster. 

It was so in this case, Peter had not 
the moral courage to insist on acting ac- 
cording to his own mature opinion, The 
boat lay, therefore, in an exposed position 
that night, It must beconfessed that the 
scene was very romantic. They could 
hear the rollers on the bar, and see them 
flash in the moonlight. The girls were 
anxious to go out and bathe in the surf 
on the outer beach. But tothis old Peter 
would not listen fora moment. The un- 
dertow would be sure to carry them off, 
and there would be no one to come to 
tieir rescue, 

The following day looked as if it might 
prove squally, with a change of weather 
after the heated spell. All were now will- 
ing to head the boat up the river again, 
which meant toward home; for most of 
the party were glad to have a change of 
scene and recreation. The dearth of 
young men had been great; while all said 
it was well enough to try the house-boat 
for once, but it was voted to be, after all, 
far behind Newport or Bar Harbor or 
Conway for entertainment. Helef, for 
reasons of her own, was especially anx- 
ious to get home. 

It looked pretty black in the 
west. The distant thunder growled 
loud and yet more loud. Before the boat 
could be moved to another place, the 
squall suddenly swept down the river, 
whose inky surface was torn into foam. 
Twigs, leaves and dust filled the air; a 
fierce dash of rain and a terrific 
sheet of lightning preceded the 
wild gust that struck the house-boat. 
Happily the wind took the boat end on 
or it would have gone over. An instant 
it shook and quivered; then the moorings 
parted and the house-boat flew rapidly to 
the mouth of the harbor right out 
toward the open sea. The fair passen- 
gers gave up all for lost, as well they 
might. The cook and one of the Wil- 
liams girls were inclined to go into hys- 
terics, and this, perhaps, so diverted the 
attention of the others as to prevent them 
from yielding to the same extreme of 
fright. Happily, the storm was not of 
long duration, and when the wind died 
out a pleasant afternoon followed. With 
it came a change of tiae which floated the 
house-boat back toward the river mouth. 
But an eddy took it a little one side aud 
it grounded on a low islet of shifting sand 
tossed up by the winter storms. This 
was, indeed, a most unexpected and re- 
markable rescue from what seemed at 
one time inevitable destruction, The 
girls could hardly believe their senses 
when they felt the house-boat come toa 
standstill. It is true their situation was 
still unpleasantly precarious; yet the im- 
mediate danger was past. With joy they 
stepped out on the hard floor of clean, 
fine, white sand, and were as pleased to 
see the little sand peeps hopping about as 
if they had been orioles in the elm trees 
at home. Helen thought to berself, if 
she eould only see Arthur Parrish once 
more she would never leave him again, 
The scene end the hour, the excitement 
through whiek she had passed, made her 
feel extremely tender-hearted toward the 
world in general, and toward Arthur in 
particular. 

While she was meditating these things 
and forming these very natural und pro- 
per resolutions, Helen’s attention was 
attracted by the exclamation of her com- 
panions. They were looking at an object 
in the sky far above them, but approach- 
ing rapidly. At first they took it tobea 
large bird, perbapsaneagle. A moment’s 
observation convinced them it was not a 
bird, but rather some nondescript sort of 
a baloon that was dropping down, evi- 
dently with the intention of alighting 
on some dry land in that vicinity. 

Helen was fearfully startled as the 
thought rushed on her mind, “‘ Suppos- 
ing Arthur should be in that balloon. It 
was not impossible; but what if the ma- 
chine instead of dropping on the land 
should fall into the water” Her anxiety 
and suspense were intense, A few mo- 
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ments,or rather seconds,sufficed to decide 
the matter beyond doubt. The balloon 
settled down upon the isiet near the house- 
boat, missing the water only by a few 
yards. It was a happy escape. 

The party in the car immediately jump- 
ed out and started to throw out anchors 
to hold the plunging balloon. But re- 
lieved of its burden the huge monster 
took an upward flight and was soon a 
mere speck heading seaward and losing 
itself in the gathering shades of night. 

Here, indeed, was a strange predica- 
ment; but it became still more amazing 
when Helen, who had now reached the 
spot, recogniz2d Artbur Parrish as one of 
the three passengers just alighted from 
the balloon, She was about to turn and 
run into the house-boat when Arthur also 
recognized her, and hobbled up to her as 
well as he was able with an ankle 
sprained by springing from the balloon. 

It was no use to seek further to avoid 
him, When she heard him say ‘‘ Helen!” 
it was as if she heard her destiny pro- 
nounced. She stopped, turned, and, be- 
fore she was aware, felt his hand clasping 
hers. Such excitement following the 
previous agitations of the day was too 
much, and she gently—fainted. There 
was no sham, no affectation about it; it 
did not last long, but while it lasted it 
was genuine. 

The girls looked reproachfuily at Ar- 
thur as if to say: ‘‘ What cid you want 
to invade this little paradise for, you 
brute?” 

But Mrs, Williams, shrewd old soul, 
took in the situation at a glance; she felt, 
also, a deep sense of accountability to 
Mrs. Prime so long as Helen continued 
her guest, That buxom matron sprang 
therefore to che rescue as fast as her am- 
ple proportions would admit, and con- 
ducted Helen to her berth. After plying 
her with a few restoratives, Mrs. Williams 
came out again to confer with young 
Parrish, and ascertain the precise reasons 
for his appearance on their sandy islet at 


that precise juncture. 


Mrs. Williams’s notions about a balloon 
were quite as nebulous as those of most 
people including the inventors them- 
selves. She could not at once perceive 
that Arthur’s appearance was not some- 
thing more than a remarkable coinci- 
dence. Heassured her that he had started 
out with the purpose of putting to the 
test a recent contrivance which promised 
to give him complete control of the man- 
agement of his aerial ship in every direc- 
tion. A slight error of calculation,which 
could doubtless be easily remedied, had 
made the attempt something of a failure, 
altho nothing could be more beautiful 
than the motion of the lovely machine 
until that most extraordinary thunder 
squall had arisen, which hurried the bal- 
loon in spite of themselves out toward the 
sea. To avoid a catastrophe Captain 
Parrish had pulled the valve and the bal- 
loon had landed close to the house-boat,of 
whose existence in that precise location 
he had, of course, no previous idea. Voila 

tout! 

Mr. Williams was much relieved to 
learn from the lips of this ingenuous 
young man that there was no dire plot in- 
volved in this meeting of the lovers; that 
being the case she felt that it would be 
comparatively easy to prevent a matri- 
monial crisis until she had restored the 
fair Helen to the parental roof. 

But the problem now presented tc all 
on that tight little isle was how to get the 
hous>-boat off and reach.the mainland 
agaio. Peter and one of Parrish’s agsist- 
ants were to go up to the city in the row- 
boat the following morning, and bring 
back a tug. They had not been gone an 
hour when a beautiful steam yacht ap- 
peared on the scene. She evidently had 
no intention of stopping until the stranded 
house-boat was discovered. It then oc- 
curred to those on board that the house- 
boaters might require assistance, The 
yacht therefore bore down, and, coming 
to anchor, sent a yawl ashore to look into 
matters. The beautiful lines, the shining 
brass work, the trim spars of the lovely 
craft, the blue uniforms of the crew, the 
man-of-war-like precision that attended 
the execution of every order, aroused the 
curious attention and warm admiration 
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of all the castaways on the little islet. 


While the ladies waited impatiently at 
the door of the house-boat, Arthur went 
down to the beach where the yawl was 
going to land. 

Two gentlemen sat in the stern sheets, 
The one holding the tiller ropes was evi- 
dently the proprietor of the yacht. The 
other gentleman was apparently a friend 
in whom Arthur now recognized with 
delighted surprise a college classmate as 
well as a fellow-member of the same 
Greek Letter Society. His name was the 
Rev. Reginald Burleigh, and he was rec- 
tor of a fashionable suburban church, St. 
Bartholomew’s-in-the- Vale. 

The recognition was mutual, Both gen- 
tlemen sprang to meet each other and 
exchange the society grip. Mr. Burleigh 
then introduced his companion, Mr. Van 
Renselaer, the owner of the yacht, who 
was one of his wealthy parishioners. 
Burleigh was his guest, and they were on 
a cruise down the coast, Burleigh had 
that easy flexibility which enabled him 
to be at once rigidly appreciative of the 
dignity of bis pastoral office, and, at the 
same time, a good fellow when “ off 
duty,” so to speak. He could take his 
glass and his cigar in a checked suit with 
any one, throw himself heartily into out- 
of-door sports, and not bore the worldly- 
minded with an oppressive sense of cleri- 
cal surveillance, or clerical shop-talk. He 
could also make himself very acceptable 
to the ladies. This, in the ministry, is 
two-thirds of the battle, especially in the 
ritualistic communions. He was, in a 
word, a representative of a familiar, but 
noé a universal, class. As the gentlemen 
walked up to the house-boat, a bright 
thought flashed like lightning across Ar- 
thur’s brain. On the instant he tossed 
balloons and all other mechanical con- 
trivances to the moon and gave his undi- 
vided attention to bringing this new plan 
to a successful issue. 

Nothing seemed more opportune to all 
than this incident. People strike up an 
acquaintance very fast under such cir- 
cumstances, especially if they find that 
they belong to the same social set. Mr. 
Van Renselaer had left his wife and her 
sister and brother on board, and after 
a few minutes’ chat he proposed that they 
all return and dine onthe yacht. Mrs, 
Williams plead that they were not fit to 
present themselves on any occasion of 
ceremony. But he overruled all her ob- 
jections, and as it was evident that the 
young ladies. did not agree with her, she 
gracefully accepted an invitation which 
she never seriously intended to decline. 

While this matter was being arranged, 
Mr. Van Renselaer sent off the boat with 
messages to the ladies and the steward, 
regarding the dinner. Arthur also took 
occasion to exchange a few words with 
Helen, during which he contrived to 
draw her away unobserved, and then and 
there proposed that they be married by 
Mr. Burleigh. Further developments 
would depend upon circumstances, In 
vain she protested against such a rash de- 
cision, He told her it was then or never, 
If she had not the spirit to seize an op- 
portunity so clearly thrown in their way 
by Providence, she never would be able 
to be his; for her mother’s opposition 
would gain rather than iessen, especially 
after this casual meeting, which she would 
always consider premeditated. He had 
the keen eye of the successful general, 
whe does not insist that success shall 
come by rule, but is content to seize it 
when he perceives it in whatever guise. 

‘‘ Helen, we are both of age; I have the 
means to support you comfortably; we 
love each other. What on earth is the 
use of putting it off? It’s now or never! 
What do you say, my darling?” 

‘* It’s all so sudden, Arthur; and then I 
don’t see why it need be now and not an- 
other time.” 

** Wel; then, if you can’t see the reason 
why, do it because I wish it. Is not that 
enough?” 

When Arthur uttered those words he 
struck the right chord. The essence of a 
woman’s devotion whether to man or to 
God is sacritice because of love. Whatshe 
would not do for herself she did for him. 

Having obtained the lady’s consent 
Arthur contrived to detain his friend the 
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rector in conversation while the yawl 
proceeded to take the rest of the party in 
several trips to the yacht. The day was 
superb, everything was serene, and each 
trip was made with perfect security. 
In the mean time Arthur boldly and 
eagerly laid the matter before his reverend 
friend and asked him if he would not 
marry them on the spot. 

To every statement Mr. Burleigh listen- 
ed gravely, donning his official demeanor 
again, and exclaiming from time to time, 
‘* Quite so.” 

Arthur was therefore greatly mortified 
and annoyed when he heard the clergy- 
map reply: 

“I see your position exactly, and I 
sympathize with you most heartiiy, I as- 
sure you. But really, dear boy, I don’t 
quite see what I can do for you in the 
premises.” 

‘*Why, don’t you understand that I 
want you to marry us now, this minute— 
and how important it is to us to have the 
matter settled right away?” 

** Quite so; but then, asa Churchman, I 
do not see my way clear to join you in 
holy matrimony in such an impromptu, 
off-hand way. It is quite contrary to all 
the traditions and rules of holy Church; 
it is really quite impossible, Arthur, my 
boy.” 

** Stuff and nonsense, Reginald. Peo- 
ple are married at any time, and with the 
shortest possible ceremony in other sects, 
and you recognize such marriages as 
legal. Why can’t you, for once, drop all 
clerical starch aud feathers and come 
down to a practical view of life. You 
know we are old friends; just make an 
exception in my favor. It won’t cost you 
an hour of Heaven! You know it’s some- 
times the doctor who braves the schools 
who saves,” 

‘* Besides,” replied Burleigh, with a de- 
mure smile, as if continuing his former 
remarks, ‘‘ my prayer-book and vest- 
ments are on board the yacht.” 

This was indeed a poser that seemed to 
settle the matter, at least for the time. 
Buta bright thought struck him. ‘‘ My 
friend Van Renselaer has a brother-in-law, 
Mr. Chisholm, on board, who ia a justice 
of the peace in this very county, I think, 
and not much of a Churchman, I fear. 
I don’t know but what I might be willing 
to witness your marriage, if you are 
willing to trust me toarrange the matter 
with him. I'll find achance for you on 
board, if you'll leave it to me,” he added, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Arthur grasped him fervently by 
the hand. He was in dead earnest, 
and the promised relief was such that be 
cared not how the knot was tied, so it 
were tied fast, He hastily explained mat- 
ters to Helen, who raised no further 
objections. Having been once decided, the 
question was finally settled for her as well 
as for him. 

The dinner on the yacht went off liter- 
ally as merry as a marriage bell. Bur- 
leigh, do had passed the word with 
Messrs. Chisholm and Van Renselaer; the 
latter told the secret to his wife, on prom- 
ise of strictest silence. She demurred 
somewhat when she heard of it, but, hav- 
ing vowed secrecy, acquiesced. As both 
principals were of age there was really no 
valid objection to be urged. It was 
contrived that Mrs. Williams and the rest 
of the party should first return to the 
house-boat. While they were unsus- 
piciously gliding toward the islet, the 
lovers stood up in the cabin of the yacht 
and were quietly and speedily made one. 

Mrs. Williams and her daughter looked 
at them rather suspiciously when they 
returned, altho there was really no tan- 
gible cause for suspecting what had oc- 
curred. But ske had a sort of woman’s 
instinct which she could not exactly de- 
fine that there was an understanding 
between the lovers. 

The secret was well kept, however. 
The yacht steamed away, and the tug 
which old Peter had chartered soon 
towed the house-boat home. 

But when, some days after, Mrs. Wil- 
hams heard the news, instead of going 
off into wild exclamations like her daugh- 
ters, she only said: “‘ Well, I thought 
there was something going on; I’m not a: 
bit surprised,” 











Helen’s mother at first displayed mark- 
ed displeasure. But being a woman of 
strong sense, and Arthur being not so 
bad a fellow after all, she soon accommo- 
dated herself to the situation. His mother 
dying soon after and leaving him her sole 
heir of her fortune, also had a wonder- 
fully healing effect on Mrs, Prime’s lacer- 
ated feelings. 

For the next few years Arthur devoted 
less attention to ballooning than to teach- 
ing his young boys how to fly kites. 

New Brieaton, N. Y. 
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HE was a little Negro 
And sat upon the fence, 

He hadn’t any father 
Nor any mother, hence 

He was a little orphan 
And hadn’t any sense. 


He thought the earth a circle, 
But flat as any floor; 

Was sure it scarce extended 
Beyond the river shore. 

And thought the stream the Jordan 
Which Israel passed o’er. 


He knew the sun at twilight 
Just put himself to bed 
Underneath a coverlet 
Of purple, blue and red; 
Except on stormy evenings 
When he used black instead. 


He b’lieved the stars in heaven 
Were blessed angels’ eyes 

“ A peeping froo the openin’s 
Ter see who steals de pies” — 

At least, so said his auntie, 
And she was very wise. 


And then he thought his conscience 
The throbbing neath his ribs 

That beat so fast and loudly 
Whenever he told fibs, 

Which was often, each one prefaced 
By “ True as eber yer libs!’’ 


And he was sure Elijah 
Would come for him some night, 
And take him in a chariot 
All glorious with light, 
To a sweet and happy country 
Where every one was white! 


He was a little Negro 
And sunned him on the fence, 
He hadn’t any knowledge 
Nor any money, hence 
He was supremely happy— 
Each has his recompense! 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A TELEGRAPH ACCIDENT. 


BY EVA L, CARSON, 











THE back yard of the houses of Mr. 
Allan and Mr, Keeler nearly met. Only 
the house of the little old maid, Miss 
Michaud, and on Edith Allan’s side, Mr, 
Bingham’s was between. A line drawn 
from Edith Allan’s window to that of her 
schoolmate, Anna Keeler, would only 
have to cross those two yards besides their 
own. This was fortunate, for they pro- 
posed to have such a line immediately. 

In the city telegraphs are common be- 
tween buys and girls whose windows are 
convenient for the purpose; but these girls 
had never tried it before, and it took an 
immense amount of talk to arrange the 
details. Austin Keeler said they made 
him tired; but the girls forgave him the 
slang, because they wanted his assistance. 

**Can’t see what on earth you want 
with a telegraph!” he grumbled, when 
Anna invited him to climb the fence, and 
put up the line for them, *‘‘ Don’t you 
talk to Edith enough in school?” 

“Tf you'll help us put it up, Austin”— 
Anna ignored the uncomplimentary re- 
marks—‘ I’ll tix the front of your tennis 
cap like Will Bingham’s. I saw just how 
it was done last night. J can’t climb the 
fence. I’m sure you wouldn’t like to see 
me try!” : 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Austin, patroniz- 
ingly. Being a year younger than Anna, 
he felt much older, ‘‘ But you might as 
well do that as scream as loud as you do. 
Will Bingham was laughing at you yes- 
terday. I saw him—behind the blinds, 
And Miss Michaud shut her window with 
a bang when you begen!” 

Anna colored. It wasn’t pleasant to 
hear the neighbor®’ opinions, even second 





hand, But she tossed her head at Miss 
Michaud. 

** Pshaw! Cross, disagreeable old maid! 
That’s all I’m afraid of, Austin. The line 
will go over her yard, you know. Sup- 
pose she came out, and called it ‘tres- 
passing’! She isn’t a bit too good! As to 
the ‘ screaming,’ as you elegantly call it 
— if we wrote notes, we wouldn’t have to 
scream then!” 

Austin grunted. He was interested, 
but his dignity wouldn’t let him show it 

** Got any pulleys?” 

‘*Oh, yes! Twine and everything: two 
lovely little air-tight cans with loops to 
slip over the cords—air-tight for rainy 
weather, you know. That will be so nice 
when we can’t go out!” 

**T should think you’d call ’em water- 
tight.” 

** The things are allupin my room, and 
Edith and Elo are to be at the window 
ready. Can’t you climb across with the 
cord this afternoon?” insinuatingly. 

** Why didn’t that girl’s mother give her 
a decent name?” asked Austin, over his 
shoulder. 

He was really good-natured, and ran 
out into the yard, ‘* just to find out what 
those girls were up to. Of course it 
wouldn’t do to see Anna scrambling over 
fences. Tho she was fifteen, she’d as soon 
as not, if he refused.” 

Edith, standing with Eloat her window, 
saw Austin look about in an inquiring 
manner, and concluded he had been won 
over; so she siouted an approving “ All 
right ” to Anna, 

Austin glanced up at the signal, and 
scowled under his hat. Itseemed to him 
they took too much for granted. How did 
they know he was “all right”? He was 
by no means certain that he approved be- 
ing a useful little brother. He was in for 
it now; but very likely when his father 
came home, he’d make Anna take the 
line down. There was savage satisfaction 
in the thought. 

Here Anna shouted: ‘* Catch it, Aus- 
tin!” and, fastening the end of the twine 
inside her window, she threw the ball 
into the yard, 

Austin unwound about half, and put- 
ting the ball into his pocket, he climbed 
the foot of the fence. Drawing the string 
after him he slowly made his way along 
to Edith Allan’s yard. The girls, from 
either house shouted conflicting instruc- 
tions and orders, to the amusement of the 
neighbors, and the disgust of Austin, 
who paid not the slightest attention to 
them. Just as hereached Miss Michaud’s 
yard, that lady was attracted by the noise 
and ran out of the kitchen, ca ke spoon in 
hand, to warn him off. She never allowed 
boys on her fence. Austin argued the 
question with the old lady, who stood in 
the center of the yard, waving the spoon, 
her little false curls bobbing up and down 
while she fiercely told him to * stand 
over as quick as he could!”’ 

** As if I was a horse!” said Austin, in- 
dignantly, afterward. 

‘* Perhaps she took you for a donkey,” 
suggested Anna, when he toldit. Anna 
never could help saying a sharp thing, if 
it waa there to say, a fault which often 
got her into trouble. 

Austin obeyed the injunction, getting 
madder and madder as he noticed sever- 
al old ladies and numerous small children 
watching the proceedings with interest, 

The Bingham boys were busily engaged 
cleaning the handles of their bicycles, 
their tyes and ears taking in all the fun. 
Austin realized what a ninny he must 
look as Miss Michaud made a dash at him 
when he reached the fence-corner, as if to 
push him off bodily with the cake spoon, 
He managed to keep the twine out of her 
reach and dropped into Edith’s yard with 
a feeling of relief, the girls watching him 
with breathless attention. 

Two very small boys sat on the corner 
of the next fence, under an umbrella, 
What the umbrella was for, no mortal 
could tell, for it was neither raining nor 
ebining at the time, Perhaps they thought 
the occasion demanded something un- 
usual. Austin relieved his feelings by 
forcing them to shut up the umbrella and 
get down, threatening dire penalties if 
they got up again. Miss Michaud, sud- 
denly remembering her cake, rushed into 
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the house. He drew the twine stretching 
it as he walked slowly up the yard. 

Edith‘lowered a little basket in which 
she drew up the bail. Then she ran the 
cord through her pulley, already in posi- 
tion, drew it tight, and one line was estab- 
lished. 

**Shall I throw the ball into your 
yard?” laughed Edith, holding the cord in 
her hand. 

‘Better not try! If it went into 
Michaud’s yard, she wouldn’t let me have 
it again!” Austin didn’t care for such a 
catastrophe, 

** Well”— Edith threw the ball down. 
**You’ll have to take the journey back! 
Hope you won’t get caught!” 

Austin wasn’t sure. The round eyes of 
the two small boys were watching him 
from a safe distance. But here Austin 
sniffed with delight the smell of burned 
cake, He had never thought the smell 
of burned cake so delicious; but as he 
caught sight of Miss Michaud’s spoon, 
sbaken energetically at the window he 
considered it the finest of perfumes, The 
old lady was distracted between a desire 
to head Austin off, and the wish to pre- 
serve her cake from entire destruction. 
But her compromise was no good what- 
ever. 

Austin returned witbout adventure. 
The small boys gave a faint cheer as he 
sprang into his own premises, a cheer 
which died in their throats as he darkly 
looked their way. i 

‘* Now, Anna! make haste and pu_ this 
up! I’m sick of it.” 

Anna let down another string, which 
Austin fastened to the end of the nearly 
exhausted ball; she pulled it cautiously 
up to its place. 

** There—its safe. We're ever so much 
obliged to you, Austin; aren’t we Edith?” 

“Yes!” screamed Edith. ‘*‘ Ever so 
much!” 

‘* We'll do as much for you some day,” 
shouted Anna. 

‘* Yes!” shreiked Edith and Elo togeth- 
er. ‘* Yes—of course we will!” 

Austin dashed into the house. He 
couldn’t thrash all the people laughing at 
the windows, but he could makes the 
lives of those two grinning small boys 
unhappy. 

With much chattering, and many ex- 
clamations, the girls got the wheels in 
position, and the cords running smoothly. 
The tin cans were fastened on, and spun 
back and forth carrying the thrilling 
notes about nothing at all, which girls 
affect. 

Edith and Anna were together so much 
that it seemed queer when they found 
time to write the notes. And they shout- 
ed their contents so loud while they were 
being received, that the neighbors had 
the full benefit of them. The passage of 
the little cans was a great source of satis- 
faction to the two small boys, who ran to 
the window each time as if a procession 
was passing. 

The mothers of the two girls only 
laughed, perhaps thinking the craze 
wouldn’t last long. It didn’t. Miss Mi- 
chaud was disgusted at the telegraph 
which had been put up under her very 
nose, and watched eagerly for an excuse 
to take active measures. She soon found 
one. 

The, little tin cans often went loaded 
heavily. Candies and nuts as well as 

precious nothings, traveled acro3s. Once 
the string broke, but Elo caught ang tied 
it again before it fell. Two days after 
Anna toek it into her head to send over a 
china dog, which stood on her mantel- 
piece, for Elo to laugh at. After some 
hitches and struggles, the dog reached 
Elo’s hands, and the girls greeted his 
ridiculous appearance with loud shouts. 
The laughter was louder for the fact that 
Miss Michaud was tying her petunias to 
little green sticks, sternly taking no no- 
tice of the silly gigglers. When they had 
enjoyed the animal to their heart’s con- 
tent, and held a long and lively discus- 
sion about his absurdities, Edith started 
him over the cord again. 

. “It’s pretty heavy, Anna,’ 

tugging at it. 

** Yes!” answered Anna, with a loud, 
pert laugh. ’I'would be bad if the can 


? 


ske called, 


At that instant, as if in answer to Anna’s 
challenge, the string snapped, and the tin 
can, flying through the air, made a bee 
line for Miss Michaud’s head. Her calico 
sunbonnet was no protection at all, and 
her angry ejaculations told the horror- 
stricken girls that the can certainly had 
hit somebody where the hair was thin. 
They did not see the full extent of the 
accident, for all three dropped out of 
sight on the floor. 
** Good gracious!” gasped Edith. ‘“What 
shall we do?” 
“Vm awfully sorry it hit her,” ex- 
claimed the more tender-hearted Elo. 
**T suppuse we'll have to take it down 
now!” despaired Edith. 
‘‘T hope that will be the worst of it!” 
groaned Elo, ; 
When Anna gained her breath, she flew 
to her mother. 
‘**Oh, Mamma,” she cried, bursting 
into the sewing-room; ‘‘one of those 
wretched cans fell down and hit Miss 
Michaud on the head!’’ 
** Anna!” exclaimed Mrs. Keeler, start- 
ing up. ‘‘How could you be so careless? 
It might have injured her dreadfully! 
They are such sharp-cornered things! I 
must go and see!” 
‘* She’ll save you the trouble, Mamma. 
Here she comes herself!” and Anna fled 
from the sight of Miss Michaud’s curls, 
coming up the front steps. 
Sure enough—a loud ring at the bell an- 
nounced the indignant Miss Michaud, who 
held in her hand the battered tin can and 
the shattered china dog, and described in 
graphic language the intensity of her suf- 
ferings. 
Mrs. Keeler was dismayed by her flow 
of words, but felt truly sorry for the ac- 
cident, and mortitied at Anna’s saucy 
speech, which the old lady thought gave 
the blow greater force, proving to her 
mind that the girls made game of her. 
‘* Those stzings must come down,” she 
said; ‘‘ they must come down to-day. I 
don’t feel safe with such nonsense going 
on over my head!” 
Mrs. Keeler promised they should, and 
also that Anna would apologize for her 
silly speech, at which Miss Michaud 
seemed particularly affronted. 
‘“* Mow, Mamma, how can I apologize?” 
cried Anna in tears. ‘I didn’t mean par- 
ticularly her, whenI spoke about people 
wi h thin hair. I just said it because it 
came into my head!” 
**You can’t always say what comes into 
your head, Anna. You do it too often. 
Rude or unkind speeches are not to be 
excused because they sound ‘ smart.’” 
With much perturbation of spirit Anna 
accompanied her mother into Miss Mi- 
chaud’s, and made her apology with a 
very ill grace. 
But the old lady, having vented her 
anger, and seen the obnoxious telegraph 
removid, had quite recovered her good- 
humor, She stopped Anna’s awkward 
words, was sure she didn’t mean any 
harm, and treated her visitors to cake 
and gooseberry wine, as if the occasion 
had been a festivity. She chatted gayly 
to Mrs. Keeler, who wished to be polite 
to her queer little neighbor, and she 
brought out, for Anna’s entertainment, 
strange Japanese curiosities and pictures. 
When Anna discovered that Miss Michaud 
had lived several several years in Yoko- 
hama, she grew interested, and asked 
eager questions, listening to stories of 
life in that strange city in a way that 
flattered the old lady immensely, She 
concluded she must have been mistaken 
in thinking Anna frivolous—perhaps she 
was led astray by foolish companions. 
Indeed, if Anna had seized on that pro 
pitious moment to ask Miss Michaud’s 
consent to put the telegraph up again, 
there is little doubt she would have 
granted it, so extreme was her affability. 
** It’s queer,” said Anna to Edith, when 
she told her all about it, ** how different 
people are at different times. Now, I 
always thought Miss Michaud was nothing 
but an old witch!” 
** Well—she is—mostly!” replied the in- 
corrigible Edith. 
For several days Austin walked about 
with a complacent air of—‘‘I told you 
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THE DESERTER FROM THE JU. 8. 
STEAMSHIP “ YOSEMITE.” 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 








A COUPLE of white-hulled men-of-war 
lay at anchor in the little cove and swung 
lazily before the incoming tide. The sun- 
light flashed along the polished deck, and 
the Stars and Stripes waved proudly in 
tte breeze. The great vessels made a 
beautiful picture from the shore, and 
looked so peaceful in the little bay that it 
was hard to realize that they were the 
far-famed ‘destroyers of commerce” to 
be dreaded in case of war. The great 
guns were hidden from sight, and the 
lone blue-jacket who paced along the 
deck was the only sign of life. The ships 
had been there for several days, ‘‘ await- 
ing orders” (so the village folk said); and 
it was the delight of all the boys in Bow- 
ville to watch the vessels at their moor- 
ings. Occasionally a squad of sailors or 
marines would come on shore; and their 
flat caps surrounded by the name of their 
ship and their odd-looking trousers ex- 
cited the interest of everybody. The offi- 
cers in their plain suits trimmed with 
braid attracted not half the attention that 
the common sailors did. 

Bob Warren and Walter Andrews stood 
on a pier one Friday afternoofti; after 
school, and admured the vessels from a 
distance. They were proud of them; for 
they represented a part of the new Unit- 
ed States Navy that some day would be 
the finest in the world—if they only lived 
long enough to see it. 

“It must be lots of fun to be in the 
Navy,” said Walter, after a long pause. 
* Just think of all the places they visit.” 
** Yes, if you are an officer,” answered 
Bob; ‘‘ but I wouldn’t like to climb those 
masts in a storm.” 

** Poon!” laughed Walter, who thought 
he knew all about it; ‘‘ they only use the 
sails when all the coal gives out, and 
that’s only on long, long voyages. I’d risk 
it any way if I could only be on board of 
one of ’em;” and he turned away with a 
sigh and began to walk back to the street. 

**IT knew an officer once,” put in Bob, 
** who only had one arm.” 

** But he lost it in the war, and they 
don’t have war any more because every- 
body’s afraid of everybody else,” said 
Walter, decisively. ‘‘I heard Papa say 
that these big ships were only built to pre- 
serve the peace. Why, the last war was 
before you were born.” 

That was not so many years ago, but, 
nevertheless, it seemed a long time to 
Bob, and he had no answer to make, so 
walked on in silence. 

** Hello,” he said, suddenly, as a placard 
caught his eye, ‘‘what’s this?” 

A large poster was nailed to a post near 
the entrance to the pier, and the two boys 
stopped to read it. The first line was in 
great black type, calculated to attract 


notice: 
$25 REWARD. 
The above amount will be paid for the appre- 
hension of 


Joun LONG, Sailor, 
who deserted from the 
U. 8. S. “ Yosemite.” 
AMBROSE DARDY, Captain U. 8. N. 


**My!” gasped Walter, as he recovered 
his breath after reading the placard, ‘“‘a 
deserter.” 

**In Bowville, too,” replied Bob, “and, 
may be, we'll see him.” 

* If they catch him I wouldn’t like to 
be in hisshoes,” Walker said, reading the 
notice again. ‘‘They brand a big ‘D’ on 
their shoulders and tie them up by their 
thumbs, or else they’ll shoot him.” 

‘*Hush,” whispéred Bob, looking 
around, ‘‘ deserters are awfully desperate 
fellows and perhaps he’s hiding around 
here somewhereg,”’ 

** But wouldn’t I like to apprehend him 
and get twenty-five dollars! All you’ve 
got todo to apprehend a man is to find 
him and then tell the officers where he 
is”; and Walter looked brave enough to 
capture a dozen deserters. 

‘* Hush!” implored Bob. 

‘““Who’s afraid?” retorted Walter. 
‘*T'm going to try and earn that money— 








hit somebody where the hair was thin!” 
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‘*Y-yes,” Bob answered, ‘‘if we divide it.” 
‘* Well, we'll divide it if you do your 

share of hunting and don’t get scared— 

what’s that!” and Walter jumped about 

three feet, as the sound of the sunset gun 

reached his ears, 

They went home through the gathering 

twilight, keeping close to each other’s 

side and saying never a word about the 

deserter, lest he should be lurking in 

eome dark corner and overhear them. 

After supper they met and arranged to 

go on a hunt for him on the morrow; and 

their rest that night was disturbed by vis- 

ions of wild, ferocious sailors, who had 

deserted from the sbips and taken the 
great cannon along with them for protec- 
tion. They had no very definite plan to 

go on the search, but they trusted to For- 
tune to lead them in the right way, and 
immediately after breakfast on Saturday 

morning they started out. They took the 
high-road that led to the next town, and 

after going about a mile, Walter, who 
constituted himself a leader, suggested 
that they turn into the woods. It was 
late in the fall and the ground was cov- 
ered with leaves, which rustled enough 
to scare any one who might be in hiding, 
and the boys crept along as cautiously as 
possible. Their knowledge of deserters 
was limited, and they didn’t know 
whether they were accustomed to hide in 
the woods or not. Suddenly Walter 
stopped and pointed to a thin smoke that 
curled up a little way beyond, and, creep- 
ing nearer, they saw 9 man bending over 
a fire of twigs and leaves. He was a 
roughly dressed fellow, with a big black 
beard like a pirate’s, or, rather, such a 
beard as pirates used to wear long ago; 
and for a moment Bob and Walter hesi- 
tated. 

‘**T guess that’s the fellow,” whispered 
Bob. ‘ He looks like a deserter.” 

At that moment a dry twig cracked 
with a loud-report beneath their feet, and 

the man started suddenly as he looked in 
that direction and caught sight of thetwo 
boys. 

‘** Hello!” he exclaimed. There was no 
longer any need for considering the situa- 
tion. Altho the boys would have prefer- 
red to retire unseen, after the discovery, 
they decided to put the best face on the 
matter, so they marched forward. Now 
that they thought they had discovered the 
deserter they didn’t know exactly what 
to do with him. 

‘* Hello!” responded Walter. 

**Got anything to eat?” asked the man 
in an anxious tone. 

The boys shook their heads; and Bob, 
who was not particularly discreet, blurt- 
ed out; 

**Is your name John?” 

The man grinned and nodded. 

** Long?” inquired Walter, without re- 
flecting. 

The man nodded and grinned again. 

‘* Yes,” be answered, ‘‘ that’s wot they 
calls me. Long John.” 

The boys did not reflect that the man 
had changed the name about; for they 
were too much agitated over their sup- 
posed discovery. 

** Have you ever been a sailor?’ asked 
Walter, as carelessly as he could. *‘ Did 
you ever see Persia?” 

** Lots and lots o’ times,” answered the 
man, ‘‘ The water o’ Pershia’s a light 
pink an’ you can see way down miles to 
the bottom where there’s lots o’ sea- 
horses, an’ all kinds o’ animals jumpin’ 
an’ playin’ an’ swimmin’. Sure you 
haven’t got anything to eat?” 

**No; we haven’t a thing,” Bob said 
* but I'll tell you,” he added, as a bright 
thought struck him, ‘it’s only a little 
distance to the village and I'll run down 
and get you something.” Walter’s face 
l:t up at the suggestion, for he knew that 
Bob would inform the naval officers that 
they had found the deserter and would 
guide them to the spot. 

** Bully!” shouted the man. ‘ Will yer 
now? That’s wh ‘¢ I call fust-rate in you. 
This other feller ’il stay here and I'll tell 

him all about Pershia and Asie and all 
them furrin cities where I’ve been.” He 
motioned to Walter to sit down by his 
side on a Jog he had drawn up near the 
fire, while Bob started off. “I say,” he 





wouldn’t it be fan?” 


shouted, “‘ get me some chicken and pie * 
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I like chicken and pie,” 
Walter. 

**So do I,” assented Walter, feeling 
proud at being in such distinguished com- 
pany, and thihking of- the twenty-five 
dollars reward. 

Meanwhile Bob went crashing through 
the underbrush until he reached the road, 
and then he started on a run tothe vil- 
lage. It seemed hours before he reached 
the plank walk that led to the out- 
skirts, and by that time he was pretty 
well tired out; but he managed to walk 
briskly along until he reached the road 
bordering on the water. Hesitating a 
moment as to whether he would take a 
boat and row out to the men-of-war, he 
saw an officer coming up from the land- 
ing, where lay a gig with half a dozen 
sailors in white blouses. Like a flash he 
darted across the street and went up to 
the gentleman. 

** Please, sir,” he stammered, stopping 
before the surprised man, ‘‘ Walter and I 
have found your deserter.” 

‘What's that, my boy?’ inquired the 
gentleman, kindly. 

** We’ve found John Long, the deserter 
from the ‘ Yosemite,’” gasped Bob, trem- 
bling with excitement ; ‘‘and we’ve got 
him out in the woods.” 

The time passed swiftly to Walter in 
company with the strange, black-bearded 
man. The stranger told the most won- 
derful stories of his adventures upon the 
sea until Walter wondered why he ever 
tried to escape from that life of romance 
and spend his days amid commonplace 
people. The geograpby of the man was 
very mixed, but Walter was not particu- 
larly strong on that point, and the man 
told the stories with such an air of truth 
that Walter firmly believed in him. He 
did not even question the existence of a 
red, white and blue sea-serpent in the 
Indian Ocean, over which mermen played 
leap-frog. The boy was intent upon a 
story of fierce pirates who tried to steal 
the ship one night when a rustle in the 
underbrush was heard and Bob appeared. 
His arms were full of packages from 
which protruded buns and rolls and cakes 
and a flat parcel looked exactly like a 
pie. The pirate story was cut short upon 
the arrival of the feast, and the man grin- 
ned more than ever. 

** Now,” he exclaimed, *‘ that’s what I 
calls good.” 

Walter looked at Bob expectantly, but 
could not catch his eye, and came to the 
conclusion that the bushes were full of 
armed marines, waiting to pounce upon 
the unsuspecting man who preferred a 
life of peace to one of glory and adven- 
ture. 

Bob laid down his burdens before the 
man, and then turned abruptly away. 
**T’m going home,” he announced. 

* What,” exclaimed the deserter, with 
his mouth full of nice fresh roll, ‘‘ ain’t 
you going to hear all about the pirates?” 

‘*No,” said Bob, gruffly, 

‘*No,” Walter answered, in a more 
polite tone; ‘‘ not to-day, thank you.” 
He had decided that the marines were 
only waiting for him and Bob to get out 
of the way before they made their cap- 
ture, 

** Well, good-by,” called the man, and 
the boys went to the road, Walter looking 
about him for the marines. 

‘* Where are they?” whispered Walter, 
as soon as they were out of hearing. 

‘* Who?” growled Bob. 

‘* Why, the sailors and officers to cap- 
ture the deserter.” 

‘* Walter Andrews,” said Bob, turning 
to his friend, “this man ain’t a deserter 
any more than I am. John Long 
was caught last night in the village 
and is now on board the ship, and this 
man isn’t anything but a common, mean 
tremp and—and it cost me fifteen cents 
to buy those things at the bakers.” 

West NEw BrieuTon, N. Y. 


he explained to 





Mary’s Intended (to her little broth- 
er, whom he meets for the first time): “TI 
see you have your sister’s hair.’ Livtle 
Brother: ** Oh, no, sir; she has mine. ‘When 
Mamma had‘ my long curls cut off last 
summer, Sister Mary had them made into a 
switch, aad she has besa wearing them 
ever since.”’—Brooklyn Life. 
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SomE wit has suggested, instead of the 
newspaper headings: “ Born,” “ Married,” 
“Died,” the following: ‘ Hatched,” 
**Matched,” “‘ Dispatched.” 


..“*So she rejected you, did she? Your 
proposal didn’t please her?” ‘‘ Well, [ can 
hardly say it didn’t please her. I thought 
she’d never stop laughing.””—Boston Her- 
ald, 


..What can equal the regularity of the 
Brooklyn man who shoved the hands of his 
clock twenty-four hours ahead because it 
ran down the day before?—The Christian 
at Work. 


.. An elevator in a business block down 
town stopped running the other day, and 
the office boy tacked up a sign which read 
ambiguously as follows: ‘“‘Take the stairs 
up.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


....“* Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Bunting, 
“T’ve heard of such extravagances as silver 
bath tubs, but this beats all.” ‘‘ What?” 
asked her husband. “ Here’s an article in 
the newspapers about ‘The Gold Draiv.’” 
—N. Y. Sun. 


....A member of one of the rhetorical 
classes in a certain c>llege had just finished 
his declamation, when one of the class said: 
‘*Mr. ——, do you suppose that a general 
would address his soldiers in the manner in 
which you spoke that piece?’ ‘Yes, sir, I 
do,” was the reply, “if he was half scared 
to death.’’—The Presbyterian. 


....Old Lady: “Doctor, do you think 
there is anything the matter with my 
lungs?” Physician (after a careful exami- 
nation): ‘‘I find, Madam, that your lungs 
are in a normal condition.” Old Lady 
(with a sigh of resignation): ‘*‘ And about 
how long can I expect to live with them in 
that condition?”’— Pharmaceutical Era. 


... Teachers in the public schools have 
very freauent illustrations of peculiar asso- 
ciation of ideas in the minds of their pupils. 
At a recent examination in geography in 
one of the public schools the teacher asked: 
‘What valuable things are taken out of the 
earth?’ Much to her amazement one young 
hopeful immediately replied: ‘‘Clams and 
mummies.’”’—Boston Times. 


....In the Wardrobe.—“ My hat, please?”’ 
“Here sir.” ‘That isn’t mine.’”’ ‘ Excuse 
me. Hereit is.” ‘“‘That isn’t it either.” 
‘This onethen! No? What kind of a hat 
was it?” ‘A new one with white silk lin- 
ing.’”’ ‘‘What! A new hat—at nine o’clock 
I ask your pardon, but here all the new hats 
always go away before eight.”—Frum 
Fliegende Blitter for the Evening Post. 


.. Vain regret: ‘I wish I had saved up 
money enough to pay my debts,” said an 
impecunious Austin man, sadly. “* Why 
do you feel so badly about it?” inquired an 
acquaintance; ‘‘it is your creditors who 
feel badly, not you. Why do you wish you 
bad saved up money enough to pay your 
debts?” ‘‘Why,ifI only had I would be 
the richest man in town.”’—Texas Siftings. 


--On Land and sSea.—The Manufac- 
tuyer: ** What’s this I hear of trouble on 
your ship?” The Captain: “Trouble 
enough. Half the crew mutinied and tried 
to prevent the rest from going to work. 
Fortunately, help came, and now the 
wretches are in jail.’”” The Manufacturer: 
* You call that mutiny? In my mill that 
would be nothing but a strike.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Bulletin. 


....General Longstreet.says that on one 
of the long night marches in Virginia, the 
only way he could get rest was to lie down 
on the ground while the column was pass- 
ing and sleep for an hourorso. He woke 
up just as the stragglers were coming along 
the rear, and heard an old Georgia cracker 
soliloguizing about the situation: “I love 
my country and I’ll fight for it, and 1’ll die 
for it, and I’ll go naked and barefooted for 
it; but when this war is over, I’ll be cursed 
if I ever love another country.”—Argonaut. 


..A Pennsylvania lawyer of the last 
century, who was as fertile in resource as 
he was strong in personality, was retained 
for the defendant in a slander case. The 
plaintiff’s case was so clear tbat it was no 
use attempting to dispute the facts; so the 
defendant’s counsel called witnesses to 
prove that bis client was such a notorious 
liar that no one in his neighborhood would 
believe a word he said, and he put it to the 
jury that nothing such a man could say 
wouldinjure any one. The verdict was for 
the defendant.— London Jurist. 


..Av American who isin London for 
several months every year, returned from 
one trip with a handsome umbrella, on the 





silver knob of which was engraved a com- 
Plicated monogram—the gentleman’s ini- 
tials H. A. B. One day a friend took up the 
umbrella, and, aftersquinting at the knob 
for several minutes, said: ** This is rather a 
queer monogram on your umbrella, Mr. 
-——, Ican see the A. B. all right, but, for 
the life of me, I can’t find the H.” “ Why,” 
responded the owner, quickly, ‘‘ I lent the 
umbrella to an Englishman, just before I 
left London, and I presume he dropped the 
H.”’—The Christian Register. 


.. Mrs, Andrew Lang relates this divert- 
ing story: “In the days of my childhood a 
friend of my own was informed by a fa- 
vorite housemaid that she wished to give 
warning, as she was going to be married. 
‘Indeed,’ said the lady, ‘and what is your 
future husband?’ ‘Please ’m, he’s an asker!’ 
‘A what?’ ‘Anasker.’ ‘I don’t understand. 
What does he do?’ Well, ’m, he—he goes 
about the streets, and if he sees any one 
coming along that looks kind—be—well he 
just stops ’m and asks ’m to give him a 
trifle, and he makes quite a comfortable 
living that way!’ ‘Do you mean a beggar?’ 
‘Well, ’m, some people do call it that; we 
call it asker.’’’—The Evening Post. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Com munications for this department should be ad- 
dreased* Puzzles.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 








AN ENTERTAINMERT.—Selected. 


The blanks in each sentence by one word 
or phrase and its transpositions: 


Once —— —— —— rooms, and — some 
guests, who —— —— —— my door with 
pleasure. 

My —— was that [could at one —— —— 
twenty people, for which number —— —— 

Of plates I placed ——- —— my —— table. 

A — —, which held four more, seemed 


a — —-, relieving a fear —- —— —— 
more than I could seat. 

Each —— dish —— the difference in taste 
of guests. Some prefer —— cooked by ——. 
One guest named ——, never —— ——, bat ig 
fond of broiled ——. Another, who —— 
—— as a Turk, eschews ——. 

Oae dish of vegetables being pussed to 


him he exclaimed ‘‘ —- —~— —— occasion, 
ever touch an ——!” 
A gentleman uamed —— —~ near a dish 


of —— potatoes, of which he was very fond. 

Another moved that each man who in 
market —— —— —— classed with those who 
make —— their sole diet. 

Aservant, taken up with this gentleman’s 

—, placed RAE sor rs pair of china 
tureens! 

At this I was so —— that I —— -— to 
sinile yet whenever I think of it, and, in 
fact, it -—-—— all merry. 

Two gentlemen, a little —— from the rest, 
—— —— only for dessert. 

One friend made —— ——- complimentary 
of my ——. I should have given them pre- 
served ——, but they were burned —— —— 
in the preparation. 

My pudding of —— —— before the —— 








Then one gentleman, not firm of —, 
called for ——, but was rudely interrupted 
by the remark that they only turned men 
into ——! 


Wethen —— for the drawing-room, and I 
think all -— thatthe dinner was a success. 
J.P. B. 
CLASSICAL DIAMONDS AND SQUARE. 
* 
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Upper diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a moun- 


tain in Asia Minor—the abode of one of the 
gods; 3, a son of Apollo; 4, a king of ancient 
Thessaly; 5, an altar; 6, a prefix; 7, a conso- 
nant. 

Left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an 
object of heathen worship; 3, an evil spirit; 
4,a Greek poet, who was put into a lead 
casket and thrown into the sea; 5, thrown 
out; 6, a nick name; 7, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
Grecian god, inventor of a reed instrument 
of music, 3, a Roman goddess; 4, a town in 
ancient Greece; 5, a Roman author; 6,a 
familiar appellation for a girl; 7, a vowel. 
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Right-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
a confederate: 3, a Roman deity, who caused 
the Trojan War; 4, a sacred animal among 
the ancient Egyptians; 5, an acid; 6, a Latin 
adverb; 7, a consonant. 

Middle square: 1,A celebrated adven- 
turer in ancient Thessaly; 2,a Roman am- 
phitheater; 3, an ancient in modern Thibet; 
4, a lake in Northern Europe; 5, pertaining 
to the nose. M. 8. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 20TH. 
DIAMONDS AND HOURGLASSES. 


AN, ANIMAL, 
Whale. 


DROP LETTER PUZZLE, 
1. Alabama, 
2. Bahama. 
3. Havana, 
4. Malaya. 


THREE SQUARE WORDS. 


SSaQ Pore CORP 
- 











Idols. 


Some people make § 4 
idols out of old-fash- ¢ 
ioned remedies, and by 
their use subject them- 

4) selves to false imagina- 
De tion, sacrifice and even 
torture. But 


BEECHAM S 


are praised all over 

the world as a painless 

and effectual remedy ¢ 
for | LL Disorders, arising from 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, and 
they will relieve Sick Headache jn twenty 
minutes, These Pills act like magic, and 
no imagination is necessary. Prepared 
pone A by Thos. Beecham, St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, England. Of druggists, or mailed 
by B. F. ALLEN <.. .» 365 Canal St., N. ¥ 
on receipt of 25 4 
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The 
Daylight 


pine 


A 


purpose once, but not after 


knot served the 


there was something better. 
Other 


enough 


lamps were 


good 


until the 
Daylight came ; it’s 
only folks that don’t 
know about it who 
haven’t it now. 


Send for our AB C book on 
Lamps. 

Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St., N.Y. 








Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most it economical “Stock” for 
<n 

ne poun equ forty-five pou 
prime lean Beef. ’ J ae 


Send fi book of receipts sh 
of ARMOUR'S EXTRACT in Reupe and => 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


STAINED GLASS. 
Sead for Illastrated Hand-book. 
J.& 8. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


POSSIBILITIES IN FOOD PRODUC- 
TION. 


BY DR. GEO, G, GROFF, 











Is Mother Earth doing her best to supply 
her children with food? Can more, and 
larger crops be produced from the same soil 
each season? Can a much larger number 
of human beings be sustained on given 
areas than are now supported there? If so, 
how? 

These are interesting and profitable prob- 
lems for study. Let us examine them in 
a@ practical manner, with a view of stim- 
ulating greater production. All buman 
food is produced, directly or indirectly, 
from inorganic matter through the agency 
of Sthe vegetable kingdom; that is, the 
plant is able to feed upon mineral matter 
and thereby grow to maturity. The animal 
can only be nourished by the use of organic 
matter. The plant stands between the 
earth and the animal kingdom. It takes 
mineral matter and buildsitup into food 
forthe animal. This is the great purpose 
of vegetation. Hence the food producing 
power of any region is as the plant produc- 
ing power, and this, for any given area will 
vary with the amount of sunlight and heat, 
the moisture, and the plant food available 
in that area. Let us consider whether these 
prime factors may be increased by human 
agencies: 

1. The Increase of Light and Heat.—Un- 
less the electric light may be utilized to 
promote plant growth we have no present 
indications of any means by which the 
amount of light may be increased, and yet, 
the future may bring forth a genius who 
will store up in batteries an excess of sun- 
light by which the hours of daylight may be 
lengthened. 

But if we know of no means to increase 
light, we do possess means to increase the 
heat so necessary to plant development, 
The season may be lengthened in various 
ways: |. By starting plants io hot-beds, and 
thus shortening their season in the open 
air, and making way for a second or third 
crop on the same ground. This method is 
now practiced extensively by truckers- 
2. By covering the whole cultivated area 
with glass or muslin. This may seem 
hardly practical, and yet great areas are 
now cultivated under cover. The intro- 
duction of a prepared muslin, to take 
the place of the more expensive glass, is 
a step in this direction. 3. The soil 
may be warmed by means of pipes 
buried in it and containing steam 
or hot air. This would lengthen the season 
at}both ends, i. ¢., in spring and autumn, 
but would probably be of greatest value in 
warding off early and late frosts. This 
idea has been tried to but a limited extent. 
4. It may be possible to store the sun’s heat 
to lengthen the growing season in the 
autumn and to open it earlier in the spring. 
Many scientists believe that the storage of 
this surplus heat is possible, but whether it 
is feasible to the extent that it may be ap- 
plied to agriculture is a question. 5. Some 
simple means of warding off the effects of 
early and late frosts may yet be devised, 
whereby the seasons in temperate latitudes 
may be lengthened several weeks, especially 
in the autumn. The use of smoke, of fires 
fed with petroleum or other convenient 
fuel, of vapor of water generated and in- 
jected into the air, have all been suggested 
for this purpose. 

2. The Increase and Control of Moisture 
—Iin arid and sub-arid regions much land 
may be made productive by the storage of 
the water which falls as rain and snow, and 
its subsequent’ use in irrigation. Even in 
regions considered well-watered, probably 
much better results would be obtained were 
all the surplus water stored so thatit would 
be available in time of drought. Much of 
the water which falls now runs off the sur- 
face, when; if our farms were deeper tilled, 
and if, where hilly, they were terraced, it 
would be retained, to the benefit of the 
crops. Artesian wells will prove useful 
in many regions where large areas will 
be brought under cultivation through the 
water which they willsupply. la this con- 
nection, the improvement of lands by the 
drainage off of surplus water should not be 
overlooked; whereby otherwise worthless 
lands become the most fertile. Good till- 
age is also a conservator of water, as finely 
divided soil absorbs and holds water from 
the air much like a piece of flannel, while 
at the same time it passes up water from 
below, by capillary attraction, to the roots 
of the plant. Loose, finely divided surface 














soil, acts as a mulch, keeping the moisture 
in below, while a hard-baked soil parts 
with the contained water readily. 

8. The Increase of Plant Food.—Plants 
need considerable amounts of organic mat- 
ter in the seil, along with soluble salts of 
potassium, phosphorus and nitrogen. Other 
salts are needed; but they are generally 
present in all soils in amounts so large that 
the agriculturist need give himself no con- 
cern about them. Can potassium, phospho- 
rus and nitrogen be obtained at less expense 
than at present? We think an affirmative 
answer may be given. We get some potas- 
sium in our yard manures, in bones, blood, 
but especially in hardwood ashes. Of late 
years a commercial source of potassium has 
been discovered in the rainit and other 
chemicals from the salt mines of Germany. 
There is good reason to believe that the beds 
above salt mines in other portions of the 
world will, when properly explored, be 
found to contain deposits of this most valu- 
able substance. \ 

Phosphorus is now obtained from bones, 
from the phosphate rock of the Carolinas, 
and more recently from the basic slags of 
iron smelting works. This last source 
promises to give almost all the phosphorus 
which agriculture will be able to profitably 
utilize, and at a greatly reduced cost. 

Nitrogen is now derived from the yard 
manures, from blood, and to a certain ex- 
tent from Peruvian niter. It is possible 
that other mineral nitrates may be discov- 
ered which will decrease the cost of this in- 
dispensable salt. But in the meantime 
exertions will not cease to fix in some avail- 
able form the nitrogen of the air, the great 
reservoir. The chemists of this age will 
not rest so long as potassium, phosphorus 
and nitrogen are sold at figures prohibitive 
to the masses of agriculturists. 

The cultivator of the soil may do” some- 
thing for himself in the matter of plant 
food. He can save every possible fragment 
which may be turned into a fetilizer, and he 
may, by thorough and deep culture, so open 
up his soil that the rootlets of his plants 
may freely penetrate deep into the earth in 
search for nourishment, while the water 
may rise by capillary attraction, bringing 
with it mineral food from below; for it is to 
be borne in,mind that the plant food ina 
soilis derived from the rocks from which 
that soil has been formed. The bulk of soils 
have been formed where they now are 
found, and hence the subsoil and the under- 
lying rocks are just as rich in mineral food 
as the original soil. The problem is to so 
open up the earth that this underlying 
wealth may be drawn upon. 

4. By a Wiser System of Agriculture 
than is at Present practiced.—1. By keep- 
ing the soil constantly busy producing 
crops. Bayard Taylor, in a volume of his 
travels, tells us that in Japan he ob- 
served that the farmers took off crops of 
vegetables in the early spring from between 
the drills of wheat. Our market gardeners 
understand this; and we find them, even in 
the 41° of latitude, getting two and even 
three crops from the same plot in one sea- 
son. ‘To illustrate: Two crops of potatoes, 
or a crop of potatoes, a crop of corn anda 
crop of celery; or a crop of potatoes, of corn 
and of turnips; or of spinach, and two of 
potatoes, can be grown in one season on the 
same plot. These are only a few illustra- 
tions which could be given of possibilities 
in this direction. 2% By better culture. 
Plants can only feed on available food. 
If this is locked up in hard clods, 
it is of no value to the present crop. 
If the soil is too dry below, from lack 
of timely culture, or if it is too loose 
aud needs compacting, the crop is injured. 
Agriculture bas much to learn right here. 
3. In the past, insects, molds, blights 
and rusts, have devoured a large portion of 
the labors of the farmer. Great discoveries 
have been made within a few years by 
which these devouring and destroying pests 
are held in check; and we may hope for 
still other advances of experimental science, 
giving yet greater immunity in this direc- 
tion. 

By the origination of more productive 
crops, recent developments have shown 
that the average farmer does not raise a 
tithe of that which his soil is capable of pro 
ducing. Prize crops of potatoes, 974 48-60 
bushels to the acre; corn, raised on a worn- 
out South Carelina plantation, 255 bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre; oats, 135 bushels 

to the acre; wheat, 80 bushels to the acre. 
All observant persons know how much 
more productive some plants are than 
others. There are great possibilities in the 
securing of the most productive varieties of 
all kinds of food plauts, and there is much 
research to this end being made at the 
present time. It may here be of interest to 
note, against the large fields given above, 
the actual average fields in the United 
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States, as computed by the Statisti- 
cian of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. By this authority, the average 
field ef corn for the whole country is 24.2 
bushels per acre, the largest average yield 
for any State being 34.2 bushels. Of wheat 
the average yield for the whole country is 
only 12.3 bushels per acre, and the largest 
average yield is 19.6 bushels. Of oats the 
average yield for the whole country is 27 
bushels, and the largest average yield in 
any State is 37.3 bushels to the acre. A re- 
port is not given for potatoes; but it would 
doubtless fall below 100 bushels to the acre. 
How far these figures fall below the possi- 
ble. Itis certainly within bounds to say 
that four acres under cultivation in the 
United States scarcely produce as much as 
one acre on the Continent of Europe. This 
may,in part at least, be remedied by the care- 
ful gathering and utilization of all wastes. 
Every scrap of fertilizer, including human 
excrement, will be returned to the soil, cot- 
ton seed, straw, etc., will be fed, and thus 
reach the soil. Milk, often the extraction 
of butter, will be converted into something 
like lactoserine. The fragments will all be 
gathered up, nothing will be wasted. Not 
one-third of the area of tillable land in the 
United States is yet under cultivation, 
aod that which is under cultivation 
does not produce a fifth of what it is 
capabie of annually bringing forth. Pos- 
sibly, under an intense system of agricul- 
ture the average yields for the whole coun- 
try might be increased tenfold. To this 
vastly augmented food supply wé may yet 
add a good deal. 

All waste areas may be made to contrib- 
ute something. Thus, deserts and moun- 
tain sides can produce game, which, if 
guarded by law, would be of some value. 
Caves, abandoned mines, and cellars, can 
produce crops of fungus food plants. No 
area but can serve man. 

All areas covered with water can be made 
to produce food. Swamps will yield frogs, 
turtles and fish. Ponds, rivers and canals 
will yield great crops of fish. The ocean 
and its tributaries will feed millions with 
fish, seal, walrus, manatee, whales, with 
oysters, lobsters and crabs. 

Rapid Transit will Aid.—A yet more 
complete system of exchange between dis- 
tant regions will enable the warmer and 
best food producing regions to be devoted 
to crops, while the cooler and more sterile 
soils will serve for habitations. Showing 
that the tropics will produce more food 
than temperate climes, Humboldt remarks 
that the banana will on a given area pro- 
duce 44 times as much food as the potato, 
and 133 times as much as wheat. There 
can be no doubt that the vast fertility of 
the tropics will be utilized for the main- 
tenence of millions of the human family, 
living in temperate latitudes. 

The Final Triumph of Chemistry.—There 
is yet one possibility ;chemistry may directly 
from the elements produce our food. She 
can now change wood to sugar; in the 
future, it may be the duty of the chemist to 
make meat, butter, oil, milk directly from 
the vegetable tissue, or even from earthy 
matter, without any agency of cow or 
sheep, or, in the last case, even of plants. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 


CULTIVATION OF NATIVE OR- 
CHIDS. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








Not until the popularity of foreign or- 
chids had become widely established, and 
the yearly displays of their brilliant and 
intricate flowers awakened an interest in 
the entire family Orchidacew, was the fact 
realized of the significant attractions of our 
native orchids. 

No sooner was the realization felt than 
the regret was awakened that our wild or- 
chids ge rapidly disappearing from their 
familiar stations. Many of the most charm- 
ing genera are extremely rare, and several 
species, dear to the botanist, are nearly ob- 
solete. 

The time has come when, if we are to 
possess the representatives of this fair and 
fascinating race, which belong to us as the 
native offspring of American soil, we must 
guard them from gestruction in their 
favorite haunts—a difficult task when a 
vein of vaudalism runs rampant through 
summer sojourning, and delicate flowers 
are gathered savagely with up-plucked 
roots, only to be cast away as faded pastime. 
And we must not only endeavor so to guard 
them in their old-time nooks, but we must 
draw them within the shelter of cultiva- 
tion. 

That with few exceptions our wild orchids 
respond to culture has already beea proven, 





not only by the English gardeners but by 
enthusiasts here, who within a score of 
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years have made the experiment. Among 
the most successful of these pioneers may 
be named Mr. Mewind, of Albany, and a 
group of Boston amateurs were followed by 
leading New York florists, so that the names 
of several species appear at present in the 
floral catalogs among hardy herbaceous 
plants to be cultivated in open ground. 

In the area of the States lying north of 
the Carolinas and east of the Mississippi, 
fifty-nine species of orchids are named in 
the local floras, and of these forty-seven are 
found in New England, and forty-nine have 
been recorded in various altitudes of New 
York State. These are all terrestrials, the 
only native epiphyte being the Epidendrum 
of our extremely Southern States. 
Orchidologists, with the wondrous ob- 
ject-teaching of the many hundred rare 
species brought to our conservatories orig- 
inally from the Island of Java, the ‘recesses 
of China, and more recently from the soli- 
tary wilds of Colomba, cannot regard as 
superficial the study which -finds its first 
school in our native orchids. When Darwin 
wrote, after twenty years’ study of the or- 
chid, and numberless observations in his 
conservatory at Kent, that he doubted if he 
yet thoroughly understood the contrivances 
in any one flower, he gave, by the very 
vanishing-line of the confession, a zest to 
the intelligent curiosity which continues 
questioning search. And in no way can the 
interest awakened be so kept animate, and 
be so clearly instructed as by the cultiva- 
tion of the living plant. 

Since it has become an established fact 
that the epiphyte is not a parasite, but a 
veritable air-plant,drawing its nourishment 
from the atmosphere, a certain dignity is 
acquired by our Southern orchid, Epiden- 
drum conopleum, which with the Tilland- 
sia usneoides (the ‘* Long-moss of the 
South), science has rescued from the slur 
of draining the life of another plant to suc- 
cor its own; and as its green and purple- 
gray flowers gleam from the boughs of the 
great flowered magnolia, it tempts the im- 
agination. If transplanted it must be 
treated as a houseplant in Northern cli- 
mate, like the tropical Epidendrum; and 
can be grown upon blocks of wood with 
reugh bark, orin a basket filled with equal 
parts of fibrous peat and shagnum moss. 

Writers upon orchids seem to agree to 
differ not only in the number of genera, 
but in the order of their naming. Professor 
Gray in describing eleven, leaves Cypripe- 
dium as a sort of climax to the last. Wood, 
in naming eighteen, places Cypripedium 
first, as yielding it the precedence. In either 
aspect one may consider the compliment 
implied, for certainly no native orchids 
make such distinct and winning appeal to 
our affection as the lady-slippers. 

Of Calypso, included by Linnwus among 
the Cypripediums, but in modern works 
having its own germs, we have the species 
Calypso borealis in old and mossy woods 
from Maine to Oregon. It is a fascinating 
wild flower, and may be forced to blossom 
in our Northern gardens, if planted in fine 
garden soil enriched with leaf-mold. Mr. 
Edward Gillett, who has been particularly 
successful with C. borealis from Oregon 
transplanted to Massachusetts, insists upon 
the necessity of planting it in sand, to pre- 
vent the wire worms from eating the bulbs. 

Notwithstanding that Professor Scribner 
had the good fortune to find, in Maine, a 
place not a foot square containing fifty of 
her dainty plants in bloom, Calypso is 
very rare in our Eastern forests and cedar 
swamps. When found the delighted orchid 
lover makes a note of it; and a poetic con- 
noisseur of its New England stations, Pro- 
fessor Bailey, of Providence, has painted 
the rosy-and-white, and yellow-tufted slip- 

per in sympathetic verse: 
“ Calypso, goddess of an ancient time, 

(I learn it not from any Grecian rhyme 

And yet the story I can vouch as true,) 

Beneath a pine tree lost her dainty shoe. 

No workmanship of mortal can compare 

With what’s exhibited in beauty there, 

And looking at the treasure ‘neath the tree 

The goddess’ self I almost hope to see. 

The tints of purple and the texture fine 

The curves of beauty seen in every line 

With fringes exquisite of golden hue, 

Perfect the wonders of the fairy shoe. 

The goddess surely must have been in haste 

Like Daphne fleeing when Apollo chased, 

And leaving here a slipper by the way, 

Intends to findit on another day. 

But will she come to seek it here or no? 

The day is lengthening, but I cannot go 

Until I see her bring the absent mate 

Of this rare beauty, tho the time is late. 

I watch, but stili no classic form I see, 

Naughbt but the slipper neath the forest tree, 

And so, for fear of some purloining elf, 

The precious relic I secure myself.” 

All the native Cypripediums may be 
made to feel at home in our gardens; even 
the beautiful and shy little C. arietinum, 





the Rams-head lady-slipper, called by Mee- 
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han the connecting link between Cypripe- 
dium and the other genera such a rarity now 
that one may say of it, as Professor Flint 
said of Calypso in New Hampshire: ‘“ One 
may be thoroughly. acquainted with our 
flora, and yet never haveseenit.” All, that 
is with one’ exception, the Indian Moccasin 
flower. Cypripedium acaule, has kept true 
to the instinct of wild seclusion; and even 
when promising well for a time, dies pres- 
ently from what seems homesickness, 
In England, where it was admiringly 
brought from America, it was planted in 
peat, with sand and leaves, and “ treated 
in various ways, but, altho it started out 
well, i always,” according to Mr. Salis- 
bury’s account, “ died in the second or third 
year.” A use of sphagnum and nearly pure 
sand, met elsewhere the same disappoints 
ing result; and it is now recommended to 
use persistently the Dumesnil fertilizing 
moss, to effect, if possible, a change in the 
constitution of the plant. But who may 
say how deeply inberent shall prove the 
latent destiny of a flower as true to its own 
plant-life, as to the mystical voice of her 
heart has been the poetess,who, years before 
she loved and wed the son of ‘the Indian 
demigoddess,” wrote of Cypripedium 
acaule: 
“ Shy and proud among the forest flowers, 
In maiden solitude, 
Is one whose charm is never wholly ours 
Or yielded toour mood: . 
With careless joy we thread the wood- 
land ways, 
And-rea.h her broad domain, 
— sense of strength and beauty free as 
r 


We feel our savage kin: 

And thus alone with conscious meaning wear 

The Indian's Moccasin.”’ 

Next in interest to the lady-slipper is 
Arethusa bulbosa; and it requires in a rich 
soil, much moisture. There is a white va- 
riety reported from the neighborhood of 
Plymouth, and also a kind which is fra- 
grant; but these have not reached the gar- 
dens—nor has the cultivated pJant exhibit- 
ed yet that singular brilliancy of tint which 
seems to be the very essence of the cran- 
berry swamp, and whose tradition clings so 
tenaciously to the Arethusa of Andover. 
The genus Arethusa contains no other 
species yet discovered than this charming 
native, Arethusa bulbosa, excepting one 

“native of Japan and one of Guatemala. 
Pogonta verticillata, nearly related to Are- 
thusa, is found from Southern New Eng- 
to Florida,and westward as far as Michigan, 
and requires in cultivation the same gener- 
erous moisture, lessened gradually by accli- 
mation. 

The Goodyeras, the Habenarias, and the 
Spiranthes, and the Liparis lilifolia have 
all been successfully raised from seed; in- 
deed, it is the opinion of skilled florists that 
allorchids might be raised from seed by 
surrounding them with grass for the 
young plant toattach themselves to when 
the plants first vegetate. Stewart Murray, 
Curator of the Glasgow Botanical Gardens, 
im an account quoted by Mr. Baldwin, 
writes of his treatment of North American 
orchids—twenty-six in number: 





“IT chose a well-sheltered place, nearly the 
lowest in the garden facing south; took out the 
soil to the depth of sixteen inches; set in a 
wooden frame two anda half feet high at the 
back, fifteen inches in front, with movable 
slass lights; and filled it to the ground level 
with a compost one-half leaf mold, one-third 
turfy peat full of roots and stems, the remain- 
ing one-third, half sphagnum and half sand, 
the whole well broken and mixed, but not rid- 
died. Care was taken to keep the surface a 
litthe higher for those requiring less moisture, 
like Cypripedium arietinum, to cut away the eld 
stems in autumn, and to give a slight top dress- 
ing of the same mixture.” 

Mr. Baldwin writes: 

“ I have tried my own hand [in the cultiva- 
tion of native orchids) in a partially shaded 
corner of a stone wall, adding to the leaf mold 
already collected there a mixture of swamp 
muck and sphagnum. All the Cypripediums but 
acaule have taken kindly to their new home, 
and so have Orchis spectabilie, Habenarias 
Hookeri, viridis and psycodes, Calopogon pul- 
chellus, Liparis Leselii, the Goodyeras and Aplec- 
trum hyemale. Calypso bloomed finely this 
spring, but some insect gnawed off the blos- 
soms. Pogonia pendula met the same fate. 
There are at least thirty species in the bed, and 
that those unnamed are not doing so well is 
due solely, I think, to a lack of sufficient moist- 
ure.” 

Special soils have been recommended for 
for different orchids. Habenaria fimbri- 
ata, the lovely purple-fringed orcbis, so be- 
loved by Thoreau, thrives best in a wet, 
peaty soi], partly shaded. Liparis Uli 
folia requires a dry, peaty soil; Orchis 
spectabilis a sandy-read loam, and the 
Goodyeras a mixture of silver-sand and 
leaf-mold. 
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cerning the insects who fertilize the or- 
chids; and one is reminded by the expe- 
rience in this matter, of those travelers in 
the desert who, having been long bereft of 
the pleasure of looking upon the smiling 
face of woman, contrived to hang upon a 
palm tree by a oasis, a necklace and a pair 
of bracelets, and were rewarded by finding 
at daybreak, at the foot of the tree, two 
women admiring the jewels: 

“ How easily insects discover these plants is 
proved by the fertilization last year of some 
dwarf yellow lady-slippers that were brought 
the year before from a swamp fifteen miles 
away. The spot where they were set out in my 
garden is not far from the lake shore, to be 
sure, but the nearest place where any lady- 
slippers grow, and that high ground, is two 
miles away. They were therefore not depend- 
ent upon the insects of any particular locality, 
and even in a very sheltered, and as it seemed 
unfavorable position. were quickly found out 
by the proper bees or flies.” : 

New York Cirr. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF ECO- 
NOMIC BOTANY. 


BY PROF. GEORGE GOODALE, 
Or HARVARD COLLEGE. 





SPECULATION is rife as to the coming 
mau, therefore we have a right to make 
conjectures as to the plants he will prob- 
ably use. The cereal grains will probably 
remain with comparatively little change, 
except in the direction of better varieties 
for milling. To show how well understood 
are the methods of improving plants, Pro- 
fessor Goodale said that if all of our present 
cereals were swept out of existence our 
experiment stations could probably replace 
them by other grasses within haif a cen- 
tury. The methods are selection and hy- 
bridization. New vegetables may be rea- 
sonably expected from Japan, that country 
which has already sent us many cheice 
plants in all departments, and it is likely 
that some of our present vegetables which 
are now much neglected will come into 
greater favor and beimproved. The fruits 
of the future will tend more and more 
toward becoming seedless, just 2s pine- 
apples, bananas, and some oranges are now. 
There is no good reason why we should not 
have s eedless raspberries, strawberries and 
blackberries, and also raise, by cuttings, 
plums, cherries, and peaches free from 
stones. 

The useful cabinet woods and timbers, 
the fibers, tanning materials, gums, rub- 
bers, and other economic products from 
plants were taken up in order, and the pos- 
sible improvements were described. There 
is little doubt that synthetic chemistry will 
add to its triumphs many more products to 
replace those formed by plants, and this 
will diminish the zeal with which some of 
our economic plants will be cultivated. 
The coming fashions in florist’s plants are 
to be in the direction of flowering branches 
and dwarfed plants, such as dwarfed cher- 
ries and magnolias. The old favorites will 
largely keep their places. Forage plants 
for our deserts were discussed, and refer- 
ence was made to the danger of introducing 
pests from foreign countries. An example 
of this danger is afforded by the sweet brier 
in Australasia, which runs wild over much 
arable land in certain districts. The study 
of improvement in plants is now carried on 
in a judicious manner by the Agricultural 
Department and by the experiment sta- 
tions. But there is also needed a series of 
gardens in different parts of our country 
where experiments can be carried on in a 
thorough manner in hybridizing and select- 
ing. The Arnold Arboretum and the Shaw 
Garden were spoken of as good illustrations 
of what is needed, but the desirability of 
establishing an institution on a scale com- 
mensurate with the wants of our country 
was pointed out and the view was expressed 
that such an establishment should not be 
governmental or academic.— Address before 
the American Association. 





NEW ENGLAND CROPS. 


It is common among the dwellers in more 
fortunate and fertile lands to sneer at the 
sterile and stony farms of Massachusetts as 
being unworthy the atiention of a live 
farmer. But when one comes to compare 
the money value of the crops grown here 
with those of other States, as Secretary 
Sessions has done in his very interesting 
Bulletin No. 3, we begin to think that a 
Massachusetts farmer does not have quite 
so bad a chance after all. 

According to this Bulletin the average 
yield per acre of corn for the whole country 
is only 24.1 bushels, valued at 90.47 on the 
spot. In Massachusetts the average of ten 
years was 31.6 bushels, valued at $22.94. 


Nebraska, 32.8 bushels, New Hampshire, 
32.7. Thus New England and Nebraska 
take the lead in yield. 

The average money value per acre is for 
New Hampshire, $24.32; Maine, 824.25; Ver- 
mont, $23.18. The only States having an av- 
erage of over $20 per acre are the New Eng- 
land States and Montana, which has $20.12. 
At the South the valuation and yield are 
very low. South Carolina, 3619; Georgia, 
$6.81, and even Kansas, $7.90. 

When we consider that good farmers 
even on poor saudy lands in Plymouth 
County aften raise crops of fifty bushels per 
acre year after year, and that there are 
bundreds of acres of such land not used at 
allin the southern part of the State, there 
weuld seem to be room for a little more 
energy and enterprise, more sand on the 
partof the farmers on these sandy plains. 
The case is much the same with some 
other crops. 

Take hay, for example. The average yield 
per acre forthe whole country is 1.19 tons, 
valued at $11.80. The average yield of Mas- 
sachusetts at 1.09 tons, valued at $18.82, the 
highest valuation of any State in the U pion, 
tho other States yield more per acre. 

land, well tilled, should yield not Jess than 
two tons per acre; here is room for much 
improvement. 

Potatoes, average of whole country - 
ten years, 762 bushels per acre, valued a 

; Massaehusetts, 95.5 shels. ae 
at $61) 97. The highest yield ¥8 in pee a 
top, 117.1 bushels, and the highest value in 
Nevada, $76.25. 

Here, again, is room far very im- 
provements. The enterprising farm = 
Aroostook County, Maine, otten geét 

of 300 to 500 busbels per acre, and in yesh 
places the potato should be ‘pushed vigor- 
ously, as it is; but there is room for a good 
many more to grow. 

New England has a good deal of rocky, 
barren land, to be sure, but she also has a 
good deal of good land that is not tilled so 
well as it might be, and has, ut the doors of 
its farmers, the very best markets of the 
whole country.—Massachusetts Plough- 
man, 
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PROFITS OF THE SILO. 


A NEw YorK State farmer, in Hoard’s 
Dairyman gives his experience with a silo, 
as follows: For four weeks, ending January 
81st, he fed two cows, a Jersey and a Short- 
horn, that had dropped their calves in 
October, upon all the good hay that they 
could eat, with ten pounds to each cow of 
corn meal and bran in equal parts. The 
Jersey gave 359 pounds, and the Shorthorn 
461 pounds of milk. He made from the 
820 pounds of milk 51 pounds of butter, 
which he sold at thirty-two cents a pound, 
and sold 350 quarts of skimmed milk and 
buttermilk at one cent per quart. Total 
sales, $19 82. Cost of feed, reckoning the 
hay at $6 per ton and on at one centa 
pound, $8.62, a profit of $11.20 

He then fed during the twenty-eight days 
of February fifty pounds of ensilage, with 
all the bay they could eat, and no grain. 
Upon this ration the Jersey gave 393 pounds, 
aud the Shorthorn 501 pounds of milk. 
From the =e he made 55% pounds 
of butter, sol t the same price, or for 
$17 84; and 380 pounds skimmed milk for 
$3 80, a total of $21.64. He estimates the 
cost of the ensilage at $2 per ton, or one- 
third the price of hay there; and makes the 
cost of feeding for four weeks $5 82, leaving 
a profit of $15 82, or $4.62 more than on hay 
and grain. He ‘js now building four more 





silos, with r Bre a capacity of 400 tons, and 
has sevent 
which to fill 


ve acres of corn pianted with 
them. 
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AQUARINE PAINT co., 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


Baron Liebig 


e great chemist proneances the well 
ane }iebig Company” 's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River *piatie cattle, in- 
finitely superior in pn ona uality to 

any made of cattle urope or 
elsewhere. He ‘authorized t the use of 
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For Delicious For Improved and 
Beef Tea. ic Cookery. 
MENEBLY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLA, | 
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For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


1690 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ac. 


Send stamp for fall Descri 
trated \ddres W'S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries. R N 
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BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts, 

Club with your 
order everything you want, 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


‘P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. " 
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YOU DO witHovut 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 








neighbors and 
Try 





cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
the throat and 
sell it: prices 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 


lungs. Druggists 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Mouths, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00/ Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means 0 
red Letters, 


two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 


or magazines in connection 
reac ane Ss 


re Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. ; oo holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1. 
ADVERTISING RAT ss made known 
upon application. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 
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Insures 
Perfection 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable and 
uniform in its work. 

‘I regard the Royal Baking Pow- 


der as the best manufactured. Since 
its introduction into my kitchen I 
have used no other. , 


‘*MARION HARLAND.” 
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Are commended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY, 
and REDUCED CUST, Are rapidly laid by any 
carpenter 

Send us diagram and description of rooms, and we 
will return sketches and estimate. bor sample send 


Weents. Address, 
0. S. DICKINSON & CO., 
Wellington, Ohic. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
At oy Dy meray also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
66 Bel Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
— A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 

Send for Catalogue. BOSTOP 
" ( | Pte qe P| 










Bstablished 1780 





— Dirjot 
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Xf} Uncle weal 


VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


paapted to all climates and all variations of tempera- 
ure Sold by leading merchants in all principalcities. 
litustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


McCOMBER’ S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILD*EN. 
McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 


are thepaly perfect waiking shoes made. 








Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without McCOMBER’S ene. 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and 8 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free to ailunable > te call. 
- JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


WwW.& S. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW A 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Mydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
+ eae Street Washers, 


Works Found tn 185 1 


by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
Vienna, A’ in 
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1S BY PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. 
THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS Is 


it | RIDGE'S 
CURES WHY ? 





oysrestis.| FOOD 


BECAUSE MORE CHILDREN are REARED 

ON IT THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 

WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

sae yee: OF TESTIMONIALS IN PROOF OF 
ATEMENT THAT 


RIDGE'S FOOD 1S THE BEST. 


OUR PRIMERS CONTAIN A FEW OF THE 
MANY PICTURES TAKEN FROM LIFE OF 
BABIES Ano CHILDREN WHO OWE THEIR 
RUGGED CHILDHOOD TO THIS 


KING OF FOODS. 2vezs: ons ome 


35., 650., 1.25 41.75. 
SECURE IT aT THE STORE WHERE YOU TRADE. 
SEND TO-DAY FOR PRIMERS ano LITHO- 
GRAPHIC NOVELTIES. ENCLOSE 2c. STAMP 
TO PAY RETURN POSTAGE. 


aconsss WOOLRICH & CO. 


povanruenr PALMER, MASS. 




















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1801. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1V0.......-- sees w+sseceeseeseeee 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,..........00.« 5.187, 152 33 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 






1890, to 3ist December, 1890,......000.4.... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period...... scecsccccescsevees- $1,425,467 21 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 56 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,500,315 00 











Loans secured.by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 (0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Catiraated At. ccccccccccccccccesssseccseceses 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 59 
Cash in Bank 198,428 1s 

AMOUDL, .occcsceeee ++ coecees $12,527,3H 68 





Six per cent. interest on the ountenenisiat Certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 











By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, <. DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLO ONES, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN. 
WILLIAM DEG » ISAAO BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB," THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV A OX, 
0. A. D. LLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOH R LL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
ENRY E. HAWLEY. 
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RGE W. 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHRISTIAN ps THOMSON. 
JOHN D, JONES, President, 
W.H. H’ MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 24 Mice-President 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


To Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas and all 
ints West and Southwest. Aug. 25, Sept. 15 and 
29. Good for 30 days, with stop- over privileges. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. A., St. Lesie, Mo. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For speed, safety, content, setae. track and 


efficient service it has no 
Any Rallroad Agent will Melt you tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE, 

There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, Geueral Pasa’r & Ticket Agt. 

Chicago, Burlington & how Da R. R «Be Chicago, 11}. 











Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled ter Kid- 
ney complaints and 'ndigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
break fast itis a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. ’ 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


_— Make the most Reliable 
BAGS § 
. Es — TRUNKS, VALISES 


Ff — ist 
| 14 Cortlandt St., 
oe West of Broadway. 
556 Broadwav, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 


N. B. Light Freaks for Steamer and Eure- 
enn travel. 














THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

STRIKINC HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Woetiantge PAP be Beston. 


iden Lane, New York. 
170 State Street, Chicago, 


Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


The J. Wilkinson (o., 
269-71 State St., 
Chicago. 


aw NEWS 


TO 
ADIES 
t 
to every subscriber. 
Greatest offer. Now's 


your time to get or- 








ders for our celebrated ‘reas.¢ toleee, and Baking 
Pewder. and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set. Dinner Set. Gold ad Moss 
Rese Toilet Set. Watch, Brass Lump, Caster, or Web- 
sters Dictionary 35% Ibs. Fine Tea pelle Y mer 
of $2. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 





P. O. Box 29. 41 and 33 Vesey St.. Now York. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC. 
Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE, 
STAMFORD. N.Y, 


New house, with shady lawn and a/! modern im- 
provemen 

Large airy rooms; good tone largeand shady ve- 
randas and balconies; good fishing; tennis and ali 
outdoor sperts; jarge reception Las dancing pars. 
Accommodates 8 to I bar 

W rite for terms and c areular. 


J. P. & J. G. GRANT. 











A 27, 1891. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE +E COMPANY. . 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 


ahh “A. praevia 











This he rg aed ‘solicits co mce 
teclass investment securi- 


about all 
ties. 
Buys and n iates Munici Rail- 
— Water, Industrial and {rrigation 
onds. 


Issues its debentures and nego tiates 
mortgage loans. 


CHARLES N, LE 
CHAS. BENJ. WILt icINBON N. Vie. Prestaent ident. 
 SHAWHAN. Sec. 


New York, 208 mroaer ig W Devaegenize St. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Kansas , Missouri 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money In 
large or smali sums that will commend La to all 


nd st bility'ot rtland, , 
name a al o fo 
t ill Pes t — oy 
us Ww! sent w a 
details and references. upon a 1. s" 
T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


[OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital... ....... eigbanasabandarsation $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by -_ Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking pe! ect sent! instead 
of high rate of jasevens, 38 as mn ing the safest invest- 

ments offered to the pu’ 


Messrs. Hiram nens S Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss Oo... New York City. 
Ga. liams, of the Chemical Nationa 








sdenine gavits Bes.Mi hs Rete: ta 
hvesto t 
the East. Co. Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MORTGAGE 
Absolutely secure. 2 
O/ NET a. 
40 able semi-annually by draft a ew 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Address 





Care references. 


HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............-.-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, * 
Executors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri Kiver and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo Coun ty 

KEAKNEY the “Midway Guy ” is 1,733 miles from 

miles wg an Francisco, is situated 

in the most fertile part of the = Platte Valley, 
with the ey River Vesey tributa 

31,500,000 has Been St ee ded in Suldls imovovements 
since l#8. KE. has a large water power, 
three railroads c- lights, zas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
telephones. 

A City of schools and aeons the school system 
being unsurpassed in the Wes 

For intormation regarding KEARN Ste a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$3,000,000, 


Is a legal de opoaitory for Court and Trust funds and 
for generale Aang spon wai it 




















from date ut cot uptil date or withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, as tiscal 
and transfer agent, ana as registrar of stocks. 

itxceptional rates and facilities are offered tu 
religious ana pera institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees nr? esta 

OU is ¥ ITZGERALD, President. 
7oux T. TERRY. 

HENRY B. Rabi Vice-Presideuts. 
MONTGOMERY, 


HENRY C. DeMina, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 

hte. eee 

Accounts § Solicited. Buy and Sell voseign Exchange. 
T pee voce ates wor Coll 

SAFETY 


TS EQUAL TO 
PBENEZEM K. F Prowid no 





eh e THEE ¢ COUNTE 


EDWARD). BAL DWIN, ‘Asst. Cashier. 


Ly ny | 
Arthur Leary, E ly, K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, euy veeah Aon George 8. Hart, 
James H. Parker, ag Sternbach, ,. Cae les Scrib- 
ner, Edw: c. yt, Edward r, W. Rockhill 
ie August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Wilson 








ST, DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENTS has been en- 
lareed ty a + and handsome addition which more 

than doubles its tormer capacity. 

All the latest i» provements have been placed in 
the new building, wes @ iarge and very attractive 
new Dining-room ecting, with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’ 8 Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE 











DAM & DeREVERE Props. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established......... sdialihsdasaehantanbaill 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 200987, and soup 
PROPERTY RENTED 314 


LOANS Sea seine ae 


WOOD TYPE 
and 


PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


Impos: i ules, Leads, etc. 


ott te Vers. 











